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PREFACE 


Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur and his work, Kitab-i-Nauras, have 
so far been mere names to our historians and musicologists. The scholars were 
no doubt aware of the existence of a few' manuscripts of the w'ork in various 
libraries, but they were not readily available. Dr. Nazir Ahmad has secured 
and carefully edited a manuscript and has written a detailed historical introduc¬ 
tion to it. I have no doubt that this will be welcomed as a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of musicology in our ce>untrY. 

Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah was no freak child of Indian history. A 
talented ruler, he represented the same historical forces in the South, which the 
Great Akbar represented in the North. His generous, tolerant and fruitful 
reign not only embodied, but helped to carry forward a great cultural renais¬ 
sance that was taking place in our country during his time. 

It w'as a period of renaissance, not only of music, i^ut of all arts. Sultan 
Ibrahim Adil Shah himself was interested in architecture, painting, calligraphy, 
music, poetry etc. 

In our efforts to rediscover our country's cultural heritage we have been 
devoting more attention to architecture, painting and other forms of art. Very 
little has been done in the field of music. Take for example the age of Akbar. 
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We know more about the architecture and painting of the time than about 
Tanscn and the musical upsurge of the period. The same is true of the time of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah in Bijapur. The wonderful monuments of his time remain 
there for all to see. The fine paintings of his period adorn various museums 
and a few of them have been reproduced in scholarly works of research on 
Indian painting. But Kitab-i-Nauras, which contains the songs he wrote, 
has not seen the light of day so far. It is being published for the first 
time. 


In this work, songs composed by Ibrahim Adil Shah have been given 
in Urdu and Nagari scripts with their English renderings. Care has been taken 
to verify and correct the text by consulting all available manuscripts. 

All these songs were meant to be sung, and were sung. But due to 
the vicissitudes of history and lack of any system of notation wc have lost their 
Gayaki. However, from the poetic content of the songs we do get an idea of 
what moved the musicians of his time. 

Ibrahim belonged to an age of Dhrupad to which the illustrious Tansen 
had already made his contribution. Emperor Jahangir and the musicologists 
of the period had recognised him as a great Dhriipadia of the age, who had not 
only popularised Dhrupad but made his own contribution to it. 

The traditional Dhrupad has four stages : Sthayi, Antara, Abhog, and 
Sanchari. Sultan Ibrahim’s compositions had only three stages : Sthayi, Antara 
and Abho<f. 

o 

It is noteworthy that Khayal which acquired dominance in the subse¬ 
quent historic period has only two stages— Sthayi and Antara. Thus, it 
can be presumed that the Dhrupad compositions of Sultan Ibrahim were a 
transitional stage in the evolution of Khayal Gayaki. 

It is hoped that some of our musicians will make serious efforts to set 
to music Ibrahim’s compositions, bearing in mind the stage of development 
and other peculiarities of his time. 

From this work we get to know, in an authoritative manner, of the 
musical instruments in use in those days and of their relative importance and 
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varying popularity. Once again, our loss has been great, because the style of 
playing {Baj) is not known. 

Sultan Ibrahim’s historic importance in the musical heritage of our 
country consists in the fact that he helped in the creation of a style of Hindu¬ 
stani music in the South and nourished a school at Bijapur, the region where 
Karnatik music ilourished. It may be recalled here, that after the collapse of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, most of the great Hindu musicians of the South had 
come flocking to Ibrahim’s court. It would be a very interesting and useful 
subject of study and research to investigate what effect the Bijapur school had 
on Karnatik music in the South. I hope competent research workers would 
make an effort in this direction. 1 am sure that the publication c»( Kliah-i- 
Nauras would pave the way for such a venture. 

Sultan Ibrahim not only took Hindustani music to the South, but was 
also instrumental in spreading Arabic and Iranian culture in that region. As 
a great patron of art, his fame had travelled far and wide, and poets and artists 
had come rushing to his court from Arabia and Iran. Many of them made our 
country their home and thus contributed to the enrichment of our culture. 

Persian was the dominant court language of the times and the Muslim 
rulers recognised Persian as the vehicle of creative literature. Just as in Akbar’s 
court Muslim poetic talent took to Hindustani as their medium of expression, 
so also Ibrahim himself wrote in Dcccani~\.\\Q Hindustani as it grew in the 
Southern regions. A careful study of the lauguage of Kitab-i-Nauras would 
also help us to study the historic evolution of Urdu, Hindi and Hindustani. 

Dr. Nazir Ahmed in taking up this work has done a piece of pioneering 
research. I have no doubt that this will be received with due appreciation. 
As is the case with all works of this nature the result is bound to provoke 
controversies which would only strengthen our common efforts to rediscover 
and understand better our national cultural heritage. I myself do not agree 
with a few observations made by Dr. Nazir Ahmed. But this is no place to 
discuss them. 

The manuscript had to be rushed through the press and this has resulted 
in quite a few technical imperfections which will be corrected in the second 



edition. I earnestly believe that in view of the rich fare offered in this book the 
readers will overlook the annoyance caused by these imperfections. 

In conclusion I would like to express iny gratitude to Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra for giving me this opportunity to pay my homage as a humble devotee 
of music to Ibrahim Adil Shah, the Musician. 

1 would also like to thank the Caxton Press and especially Shri Bankelal 
for the unstinted help and co-operation at all stages of the production of 
this book. 


NIRMALA JOSHl 



l^'ORKW'ORD 


I have j^reat pleasure in introducing this learned monograph by 
Dr. Nazir Ahmad on KiLab-i-Nauras composed by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1580—1027), the inost cultured king of Rijapur and a tru<“ devotee of 
Saraswati, who is not only the godde-ss of I-earning but of line arts. She was 
regarded as a “Kfda-drrain" or goddess presiding over Kahis or line arts* as 
the commentator 1 asodhara iidorms us in his commentary on the Kamnsiitra of 
Vatsyayana. TheKatiidsufra refers to the temple (d Saraswati (Saraswati Bhavan) 
where the artistes gave perlorin;inces on specific davs. 

The Bharatiya Kala Kendra of Delhi is verily a Saraswati Bliavan where 
an image of Saraswati ought to be installed and worshipped by all votaries of 
learning and fine arts. As a stude nt of the history of Indian Culture I have 
always entertained the highe.st regard for all genuine votaries of fine arts and 
have published a lew papers pertaining to the history of these arts, though I am 
not an artiste in any sense of the term. It was this regard W'hich has tempted me 
to wwite this Foreword to the present monograph on KitahT-Xaitnis in response 
to the rccjuest of Miss Nirmala Joshi the Secretary of the Sangeet Natak 
Akadami and the General Editor of this publication. Though not competent to 
evaluate the contents of the Kitab-i-Naiiras pertaining to music, I can heartily 
bless its publication on the strength of the clear exposition of its contents. 

* Vide p. 51 of Kanumdra, lid. by Kedaroath, ni)iid)ay, V<0u : 

“trmefl ^ JrrnrJuiJTjr 
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An encyclopaedic history of Indian music based on all known sources 
is still a desideratum. Many books and articles bearing on the different aspects 
of Indian music have already been published. Sanskrit scholars writing about 
music generally take note of all known Sanskrit sources. The non-Sanskrit 
sources which may have influenced the course of Indian musical theory and 
practice, especially during the late mediaeval times, should also be taken note of 
by these writers. In this connection the development of music under the 
patronage of the Bijapur king, Ibrahim Adil Shah II, as reflected in his book 
Kitab-i-Nauras, is noteworthy. All lovers of Indian music will be grateful to 
Dr. Ahmad for the labour spent by him in giving us a complete picture of the 
development of fine arts, and music in particular, under the paternal care and 
guidance of Ibrahim Adil Shah II, who was rightly called “Jagadguru” by his 
Hindu subjects. Art knows no barriers of caste, creed or race and the 
unstinted patronage given by this Bijapur king to the votaries of art, amply 
reveal his spirit of tolerance, not to say his highest regard for artistes irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste, creed or race. 

It is only in recent years that the history of Indian Culture, ancient and 
mediaeval, is receiving attention in our Colleges, Universities and Research 
Institutes. The old conception of history which confined itself only to the 
political and dynastic history is now widened by the addition of cultural history 
which gives flesh and blood to the dry bones of the dynastic history of a region 
or nation. 'I’he work of the historian of Indian Culture will be greatly 
facilitated by monographic scholarly studies like this which provides a veritable 
paint-box to the historian to draw a colourful picture of Indian Culture as it 
developed in the Deccan during the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. 

The Kitab-i-Nanras or Naums Nama embodies a collection of songs 
composed by Ibrahim Adil Shah II. These songs were intended to be sung in 
the melodies of Hindustani music. Possibly the author of these songs 
wished to introduce the nine Rasas {Nauras) of Indian literature among the 
Persian-knowing Muslims not conversant with Sanskrit language and thereby 
rouse various sentiments in the minds of those who happened to sing these 
songs. I’his collection of songs bears ample testimony to the attempt of the 
Adil Shahi Sultans of Bijapur to bring about a cultural renaissance in the 
Deccan with universal and popular appeal by the fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
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cultures. It was a noble attempt with a lesson of its own for all Hindu and 
Muslim thinkers of today. 

The total number of songs of the Kitab-i-Nauras is fifty-nine only. 
Most of them deal with Saraswati, Ganesa and other Hindu deities. Some 
songs allude to incidents in the domestic and private life of the Sultan. 
Dr. Ahmad has closely examined the merits of this book. 

In concluding this brief Foreword I must not fail to convey my best 
thanks to Miss Nirmala Joshi for giving me an opportunity to read this learned 
monograph and also to Dr. Nazir Ahmad for his labours on the Kitah-i-Nauras 
which have considerably added to my scanty knowledge of the history of 
Indian music. I now join with Ibrahim Adil Shah in his homage* to Saraswati 
in song No. 37 ; 

“Saraswati is white Jasmine flower; Ibrahim having put on a garland 
bows his head before her and offers his prayers.” 

27th June, 1956 P.K. GODE 


* This homage reminds us of our usual prayer to Saraswati in the following ntanza; 

HT m tng it” 
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INTRODUCTION 


IBRAHIM ADIL SHAH AND HIS AGE 

I HE period comprehending the 16th and the first few decades of the 17th 
century is very significant in the history of Indian civilization and culture. 
This period is chiefly characterised by the fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures and a unity of indigenous and foreign principles. In the North, 
through the efforts of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan, we come across a very 
pleasant picture of the social and religious structure. The Deccan, however, 
did not lag behind ; instead, it acted as a forerunner to the North in bring¬ 
ing a revolution in the social and religious orders of the time. But unfor¬ 
tunately the efforts of the rulers of the Deccan aiming at this cultural 
advancement have not been fully appreciated by the scholars and the 
historians. 

The monarchs of the Deccan, particularly the Adil Shahi Sultans, attempted 
to evolve a distinctive culture based on a unity of indigenous and foreign 
traditions which resulted in the transformation of the entire fabric of common 
life of the people. Ultimately they succeeded in bringing about a cultural 
renaissance in the Deccan with universal and popular appeal. 

As in the North, the role of the Rajputs in this respect will ever be 
held in high e.steem, so the loyal support of the Marhatas for consolidating 
the Adil Shahi Kingdom and thereby contributing irnmcnsely to the evolu¬ 
tion of a mixed culture will ever be appreciated by the posterity. Several 
Adil Shahi Sultans had great regard for and were sympathetic to the 
customs and traditions of their subjects. They secured the services of the 
Marhatas and other Hindus as army chiefs, administrators, financial experts, 
architects, painters and musicians etc. and lavishly rewarded them for their 
skill and ability. A few of these rulers were even devotedly attached to 
Hindu religious customs and traditions. For example, Ibrahim Adil Shah 

II was much criticised for his devotion to the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
the chief of whom being Sarswati, the goddess of learning and knowledge 
and Ganpati, the god of wisdom and intellect. His knowledge of Hindu 
history and mythology and subsequently his adoption of the title of the 

Jagat Guru (the World Preceptor) are clear indications of his catholocity and 
religious tolerance. He is stated to have surpassed his predecessors in extending 



his patronage to Hindu artists, painters, architects, musicians and dancers 
etc. besides those employed in the political^ departments. Consequently, he 
succeeded in effecting a cultural revival in Bijapur in view of which he should 
justly be regarded as one of the brightest luminaries on the firmament of 
Indian culture and civilization. 

Politically, the long reign of Ibrahim II is not of much importance, and 
his achievements in this respect would hardly claim for him a place worth 
anything among the Indian monarchs. He succeeded to the throne® at a 
time when the Mughals had completed their plan for subverting the Deccan 
monarchies and though the combined efforts of Ibrahim Adil and Malik 
Ambar of Ahmadnagar saved them, for some time, from complete 
destruction, yet it was merely a temporary phase. At the time of his 
succession he was only nine. A regency was thereupon set up with Chand 
Eibi, the widow of Ali Adil Shah, as chief regent entrusted with the care 
and training of the young Sultan. Kamil Khan, an officer of high standing 
took upon himself the charge of the state affairs ; but very soon he gave 
offence to the queen by his haughty and insolent behaviour. Consequently, 
in a vain attempt to oust the chief regent, he himself was deposed and 
killed by Kishwar Khan. I'hough Kishwar Khan manoeuvred to get the 
appointment of the successor to Kamil Khan, he could not prove himself a 
better substitute as a consequence of which his star could not long be in the 
ascendant. The nobles of Bijapur in consultation with Chand Khatun, 
appointed Mustafii Khan Ardistani, governor of Bankapur, to supersede him. 
But Kishwar Khan, getting news of this, sent off a force against Mu.stafa 
w^hich murdered him. Then he prevailed upon the queen to proceed to 
Satara, where she was imprisoned. On hearing the news of this daring and 
impudent behaviour, Ikhlas Khan, who was engaged in a battle against 
Nizam Shan, proceeded towards Bijapur only to find Kishwar Khan gone. 
The latter had made for Ahmadnagar w^hereupon he fled for life to Golcunda 
only to be slain there. 

lAntu Pandit, apparently a IMahanishtrian who held an important post in the Government, was the 
most famous of them all. He was a trusted noble and a good diplomatist. When Ibrahim Adil sent his 
presents to Akbar through Asad Ueg in IbO.!, Antu Pandit accompanied the Mughal envoy to Agra whence 
he returned only in 1608 {Tuzuk, Vol. 1, p. 78 ; Potdar Commemoration Vulnme, pp. 190 and 192). 
Ibrahim is stated by Asad Beg to have called in the aid of some Brahmin diplomats when the latter was 
heard to leave Bijapur without least delay ( Ibid. p. 188), From Firishtah we learn that towards the 
outset of the Sultan’s reign Rasu Pandit was appointed as Mustauffid-Mumalik (Chief Secretary of State) 
but was soon killed by Ikhlas Khan. 

* For the details of the political history of the reign vide Firishtah’s history, Vol. II, pp, 47-92, 
Rafiuddin’s Tazkirat iil-Muluk, pp. 261-36.S, Fuzuni’s Futuhat-i-Adilshahi, pp. 1-377, Zuhur’s Mohammad 
Namah, (relevant portions), Zubairi’s Basatin-us^Salattn, pp. 152>282. 
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Kislnvar Khan’s deposition was followed by Chand Bibi’s release from the 
Satara Fort and Ikhlas Khan’s ascendancy to power. His reign was, however, 
marked by invasion from without and civil strife within, which spelled disaster 
to his authority and he was deposed. Abul Hasan was appointed to succeed 
him but very soon he w'as imprisoned by the Abyssinians, the cliief of whom 
being Dilawar Khan. Subsequently in A.H. 990/1582 the latter succeeded in 
overthrowing and imprisoning both Ikhlas Khan and Hamid Khan, the rival 
candidates for the post of the prime minister. 

Dilawar was the most dominating personality. He wielded much more in¬ 
fluence over the state, the king, and the queen than any one before. He even 
meditated dethroning Ibrahim and putting his brother Ismail in his place ; but 
the plot was unearthed and Dilawar fell into disgrace. But within a short time 
he regained the favour of the Sultan. His rule is marked by the establishment 
of a peaceful administration within the state. He also succeeded in upholding 
the cause of Adil Shah against the neighbouring states by entering into 
matrimonial alliances with them. In A. H. 995/1587 Ibrahim consented to 
marry Chand Sultan, properly known as aMalka-i-J ahan of Golcunda. and to give 
the hand of his sister, Khadija Sultan in marriage to 'Miraii Husain, son of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, the ruler of Ahmadnagar. Despite all this, the star of 
Dilawar could not be in ascendancy for long. In .'\.H 997/1589 the forces of 
Ibrahim Adil were defeated by the Nizam Shahi armies, the sole responsibility 
of which fell on the shoulders of Dilawar. The young Sultan who was very 
much tired of overbearing behaviour of his minister, could not tolerate the dis¬ 
grace and accordingly the latter was dismissed from his post. Dilawar Khan fled 
to Ahmadnagar wherefrom he again returned to Bijapur only to be imprisoned. 

After disposing of Dilawar in A.H. 998/1590, the young Ibrahim resolved 
to act independently and appointed Rumi Khan to help Irm in discharging the 
administration of the state. In A. H. 1000/1592 another Abyssinian slave, 
Ikhlas Khan, was placed in charge of mali affairs; while three years later Shah 
Naw'az Khan Shirazi (then only Umid Khan) was appointed as the chief 
minister. These two officers served their masters for a long time, the former 
even outlived him, having throughout been loyal and faithful not only to Ibrahim 
but also to his son, Muhammad Adil. 

The plot to dethrone Ibrahim and to place his brother Ismail on the masnad 
came to a head under the leadership of Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankus Khan, who 
succeeded in capturing the fort of Bclgaum and proclaiming Ismail as king. But 
this rising was suppressed by Hamid Khan. Ain-ul-Mulk was put to death and 
Ismail w'as blinded and imprisoned, and subsequently died the same year. 
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Ibrahim Adil Shah being, for the time, relieved of inside and outside worries, 
took upon himself the business of civil government and, we are told, he was so 
assiduous in its execution that he heard and disposed of petitions and attended 
the public darbar. Four years later Ibrahim Adil conceived the idea of trans¬ 
ferring the seat of government from Bijapur to a pleasant spot four miles to the 
west of the city where a new city, Nauraspur, was being built. But the idea was 
eventually abandoned. 

I'he last thirty years of the reign of Ibrahim are insignificant in so far as no 
incident worth mention occurred within the state. But externally the 
period is of much significance. It coincided with the ascendancy of Malik 
Ambar at Ahmadnagar and the Sultan of Bijapur, first of all, tried to have 
amicable relations with him and as a result of their combined efforts the 
Mughals could not completely sack either of the Deccan monarchies. But sub¬ 
sequently Ibrahim severed his connexion with Malik and entered into alliances 
with the Mughals as a consequence of which the astute Ambar invaded Bijapur 
and after defeating the combined Mughal and Adil Shahi forces, besieged 
Bijapur and later on sacked Nauraspur only three years before the Sultan’s 
death. 

During the greater part of this period Shah Nawaz Shirazi was at the helm 
of affairs. He was helped by Ikhlas Khan in the discharge of financial and 
civil administration of the state. Towards the closing years of Ibrahim’s 
rule Mulla Muhammad Lari, a good statesman and a notable commander, seems 
to have replaced him. Mulla Muhammad was killed in A.H. 1033/1624 on the 
occasion of the siege of the fort by Ambar. 

On the eve of the death of Ibrahim Adil Shah, Ikhlas Khan was the premier 
of the state ; Diyanatul Mulk Shirazi (a near relation of Shah Nawaz Khan), 
with the title of Shah Nawaz Khan, was in charge of Kar-i-Mulki. I'hc third 
dominating personality was .4minul Mulk Aqa Riza Shirazi who w’as in charge 
of the financial and military affairs. He w'as so dear to the king that the latter 
always called him as Nawab Khan Bhai. 

Ibrahim's relations zvith Qtitb Shah and Nizam Shah 

The long reign of Ibrahim was contemporaneous with many rulers of 
Ahmadnagar. During the first eight years of his rule, Murtaza Nizam was on 
the throne of Ahmadnagar. The first year of his rule was marked by internal 
quarrels particularly the deposition of Kamil Khan, which was followed by a 
civdl strife among the nobles w'ho fought within the palace precincts. This gave 
on opportunity to Nizam Shah and Qutb Shah to revive their hostility with 
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Bijapur. At this juncture Afzal Khan Shirazi marched against them with a 
formidable army and defeated each opponent before they could combine together. 
Very soon Murtaza Nizam got an opportune moment. On the deposition of 
Kishwar Khan, there was a great internal insurrection in Bijapur for possession 
of the office of Vakil. Murtaza strengthened by the forces of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah (the young Sultan of Golcunda), invaded the territory of Bijapur. 
They laid a siege on the fort of Shahdarg, but subsecjuently they raised the 
siege and advanced towards Bijapur. I'he Adil Shahi forces being scattered 
and the nobles busy in their tussle for power, no resistance was offered to the 
enemy and Bijapur was invested. But the confederate forces could make little 
impression upon the city and were forced to raise the siege. The Nizam Shahi 
forces retreated but Qutb Shah planned to capture (Julbarga. In the 
meantime Dilawar Khan marched towards Gulbarga to meet the Qutb Shahi 
forces and in a battle the latter were utterly defeated leaving behind much booty. 

At this period Dilawar Khan had risen to power. lie thought of having 
amicable relations with the two neighbouring states. With this object in view 
he prevailed upon his master, Ibrahim, to consent to get his sister, Khadija Sultan, 
married to Miran Husain of Ahmadnagar and to marry .Malika-i-Jahan of 
Golcunda. From this time onwards the Qutb Shahi armies are not seen invad¬ 
ing Bijapur territory. But with Ibrahim’s alliance with Ahmadnagar other 
problems cropped up. 

Towards the close of Murtaza’s reign, he developed lunacy and manoeuvred 
to kill his son, Miran Husain, whom he had already imprisoned in Daulatabad. 
Mirza Husain, the Nizam Shahi premier, aimed at dethroning Murtaza and 
placing Miran Husain on the masnad, which he did with the help of Dilawar 
Khan. But the young Miran, acting on the advice of his minister, killed his 
own father which resulted in a civil strife and bloodshed in the capital. Ultimately, 
Miran Husain W'as killed and was succeeded by Ismail Nizam, son of Burhan. 
Ibrahim Adil espoused the cause of Burhan against his son, Ismail, and his 
supporter, Jamal Khan. Dilawar Khan was despatched with an army which, with 
the Mughal and Khandesh forces, succeeded in defeating Ismail and placing 
Burhan on the Nizam Shahi throne. 

In the meantime, Dilaw'ar having been deprived of his office, fled to Ahmad¬ 
nagar and was accorded a welcome by Burhan. He was so ungrateful to Ibrahim 
that, instead of sending Dilaw’ar back, he sent a huge army at the latter’s instiga¬ 
tion against Ibrahim. The ruler of Bijapur did nothing but only got Dilawar 
Khan captured through a clever trick and subsequently sent a force fourteen 
thousand strong under the combined command of Rumi Khan and Ilyas Khan. 
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The latter forced the Nizam Shahi army to retire which subsequently marched 
on Sholapur. The Adil Shahi forces blocked the way and ultimately a battle 
was fought in which the Nizam Shahi army sustained a heavy defeat. There¬ 
upon Ilurhan concluded a treaty with Ibrahim, 

Burhan violated the terms of the recent treaty when he sent an army to 
espouse the cause of Ismail against Ibrahim Adil. But before the rebels could 
coalesce with Nizam Shah, they w'ere captured and the rising was quelled. 
But very soon Burhan sent another force against Ibrahim at the provocation of 
the ruler of Vijayanagar. The Nizam Shahi forces sustained a defeat, the news 
of which was so alarming that Burhan fell seriously ill and subsequently died. 
Then his eldest son, Ibrahim, succeeded to the throne. Treating certain Bijapur 
envoys with insult, he forced Ibrahim Adil Shah to take the field against him. 
In an action that was fought in the closing month of 1003/1595, the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar was killed. 

Upon the death of Ibrahim Nizam, the nobles of Ahmadnagar differed great¬ 
ly in the selection of his successor. Mian Manjhu and Ikhlas Khan espoused the 
cause of Ahmad Shah but it was shortly revealed that he was not the direct 
descendant of the ruling dynasty. Meanwhile the Mughal forces laid siege on the 
fort of Ahmadnagar for the first time. During this period Chand Khatun 
appeared on the political arena of Ahmadnagar. It was she who had success¬ 
fully managed the affairs during the unsettled conditions which had follow^ed 
Ibrahim’s death. She now resolved to defend the fort against the Mughals 
which she did so gallantly that the latter were forced to conclude a treaty on 
fair terms. Now Ibrahim Adil, too, became interested in Ahmadnagar affairs 
and very soon, through his efforts, Ahmad Shah w'as substituted by Bahadur 
Shah. Upon this there was again a civil broil among the nobles. Chand appeal¬ 
ed to Ibrahim Adil to restore order w’hich he did in A.H. 1000/1597. The 
Mughals finding the moment opportune invaded Ahmadnagar for the second 
time in A.H, 1006. Although the campaign lasted long, yet the fort at last 
fell to the Mughal forces in A.H. 1008/1600. In the meantime the noble lady 
was shamefully put to death by the treacherous nobles of Ahmadnagar. Subse¬ 
quently Malik Ambar rose to pow'er and he made common cause with Ibrahim. 
It was the combined efforts of Ambar and Ibrahim which saved for some time 
the Deccan monarchies from complete destruction. The later course of events 
saw' the alliance of these two dominating personalities of the Deccan ; but they 
soon fell out and Ibrahim joined hands with the Mughals; thereupon Ambar was 
so much enraged as to invade the Bijapur territory and to defeat the combined 
Mughal and Adil Shahi forces. Subsequently he marched on Bijapur ; the 
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ruler of the place put no resistance to the astute Malik who sacked and plunder¬ 
ed Nauraspur on which occasion the notables of the forces were either killed or 
made prisoners. The Adil Shahi commander, Mulla Muhammad Lari, was also 
slain then. The triumphant Ambar, however, died the following year. 

Ibrahim and the Mughals 

While such skirmishes were going on between Bijapur and the neighbouring 
states, a cloud was gathering in the North, which w'as destined to grow and to 
bring down a storm. By 1590 Akbar had conquered the whole of the Northern 
India ; the Deccan only had remained a field for his aspirations. He had ulti¬ 
mately resolved to annexe the Deccan Kingdoms. At first he tried to persuade 
the rulers of Golcunda, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Khandesh to accept his 
suzerainty^. But when this attempt failed, he took recourse to arms, ’riiough 
the Emperor had to sacrifice his son, prince IVIurad (and thereafter, the third son, 
prince Daniyal, an event which proved so fatal as to bring an early death of 
the Emperor), at the altar of Deccan conquest, yet he did not budge an inch. He 
penetrated into the Deccan and before the Kingdoms of Ahmadnagar and Khan¬ 
desh fell to the IMughal forces, the rulers of Bijapur and Golcunda had been anxi¬ 
ous to conciliate Akbar^. Ibrahim Adil first sent a gift of a valuable ruby and 
used supplications. So also did Qutb Shah. 'Ehey had wished that some persons 
might be appointed from the court to allay their fcars^. In response to this 
gesture, on the 12th Bahman* A.H. 1009/1601, Sharif Sharmadi was sent 
as an envoy to Bijapur with excellent counsels®. Successively on the 

* In 1591 four envoys were sent to each of these kingdoms. Mir Moharnm id Arnin Mashhadi was appoint¬ 
ed as an ambassador to IJijapur {Firishtaht Vol. I, p. 267) ; but in Akbar Namah the envoy’s name appears as 

Mir Mohammad Rizavi (Vol. HI, p, 597), 

» Akbar Namah, (Vol. Ill, p, 782) 

» Jbid. 

* Ibid. 

* Jbid. But the Basatin-us-Salatin (pp. 254-255) states : 

“Sharif Sarmadi was sent to Bijapur with such lofty designs and sublime message as had deafening 
effect upon Ibrahim.’* It seems the Rmperor had demanded an annual tribute from the Sultan. But 
Dr. P. M. Joshi on the basis of the same authority, points out that Akbar also co.llectcd a tribute (“Asad Beg’s 
Mission to Bijapur”, Potdar Commemoration Volume, p, 185 foot-note 11). Dr. Joshi further states 
that Sharif’s Mission was to allay the fear of the Sultans (of Bijapur and Golcunda) 
and to assure that the Emperor had no aggressive designs against them ( Jbid.). He again claims that 
Sharif \vas sent there in response to the gestures of the Sultan of Bijapur in shape of offering his supplication 
and in consenting to give the hand of his daughter in marriage to prince Daniyal {Ibid.). Some points, 
however, must be cleared at this stage : 

(a) Sharif had arrived in Bijapur before the marriage was proposed. IMir Jamaluddin, who w\'is sent 
some months after, was appointed to arrange the proposed marriage. 

(b) Sharif was not sent to Golcunda either. Akbar Namah (Vol. Ill, p. 782) informs that a different 
person, Masued Beg, was appointed as an envoy to Golcunda, 
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29thi Isfandarmuz Mir Jamal-ud-Din Husain Anju* was sent off to Bijapur for 
asking® the hand of Adil Shah’s daughter* for prince Daniyal. But the offer 
was pending® and the Mir had been® long at the court of Ibrahim at 
Bijapur enjoying fat allowances from the latter. The Mir’s behaviour in pro¬ 
longing his mission and his excuses for further delay’ gave a chance of much 
annoyance® to Akbar who deputed Asad Beg* in 1012/2603 to bring back 
Jamal-ud-Din with the promised bride. The new envoy performed his mission 
so well that not only the marriage was’® arranged in Ahmadnagar but he 
succeeded in prevailing upon Ibrahim Adil to make a gift of his choice elephant, 
Chanchal”, to the Mughal Emperor with gold ornaments weighing ten 

* Akbar Nomah, Vol, III, p, 785. 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 162, pronounce it a.s Inju. 'J*hcy claim on the basis of Asad Bck's 
account that since Ibrahim had professed himself as a follower of the Emperor, it was thought to exalt him 
by uniting his daughter with prince Daniyal {Ibid.). 

® Abul Eazl (Akbar Namuh, Vol. Ill, pp. 785,823 and 827) and Asad Hcg (Potdar Commemoration Volume^ 
p. 185) claim that Ibrahim himself petitioned that his daughter miglit enter the prince’s harem. Hut 
(Vol. I, p. 271) and Biuatin (p. 255) point out that the proposal came from the Mughal side 
Since in A. H. 1009/1601 Ibraliim’s daughter was hardly above eight, it is difficult to accept the former’s 
view point (Vide F/ris/i/fl/j, Vol. II, p. 67, where it is stated that the first son born to Sultan’s wife in 
1000/1592 died after two months.). 

* Her name was Sultan Begum (Vide Vol. I, p. 271 and p, 255). But Dr. Joshi has 

written Begum Sultana iiiul Sultana Begam (Vide Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. 185 and 195 ; vide also 
Akbar Namah, translation p. 1176 f. n. where the name appears as Begam Sultan). 

•Both the father and the daughter were unwilling to accept the proposal (Ibid, p, 186). May be the 
age of the daughter was another cause. 

* Over three years and seven months. 

’’ Potdar Commemoration Volume, p, 186. 

* Ibid. ; Akbar Namah, Vol. Ill, p. 823 ; Elliot and Dow'son, V\>1. VI, p. 163- 

* But the Akbar Namah gives a different version, Vol, HI, p. 823 ; 

“As Mir . Anju had been long at Adil Khan of Bijapur’s court, II. M. became aware of the hatter’s 
craftiness and issued orders to Prince Daniyal and the Khan Khanan to the effect that , he would... 
come to the Deccan and by chastisement awaken the slumbcririg Adil Khan. These orders were entrusted 
to Inayatullah Kitabdar. When he conveyed them to the prince, the latter sent him on to Adil Khan and 
wrote him a letter of advice’’. (Beveridge’s translation, p. 1234). 

^®Asad Beg arrived in Bijapur in Shaban 1012 and left for Ahmadnagar in Ramzan 1012 with the 
bridal party. The marriage was finally solemnised near Paithan (or Patan) on the banks of Godavari in 
Safar 1013 (“Asad Beg’s Mission to Biia]>ur“— Commemoration Volume, pp.l9(), 194, 195). 

Sultan has alluded to his chief elephant, Atash Khan, in the Kitab-i-Nauras (vide songs 
Nos. 7 8c 9). He has referred to the fact that he is separated from his dear elephant. But there is 
nothing to show that Atash Kh:jn was identical with Chanchal and songs depicting his pangs of separa¬ 
tion 'were composed on the occasion of the elephant’s having been granted as a gift to the Emperor of India. 

Asad Beg has referred to the fight of Chanchal with Giranbar after he started on his second 
mission in 1015,1604 and to an ugly dispute which so vexed the Emperor that his slight indisposition 
proved fatal (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 138). But according to Jahangir (Tusuk, Vol. I, p. 199) he gave 
the title of Giranbar to one of the finest elephants, Bakht-i-Baland, sent as a gift to him by Ibrahim Adil. 

It is strange that Akbar is stated to have written a very mild letter to the ruler of Bijapur 
(Elliot Si Dow’son, Vol. VI, p. 163 and Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. 190-191) in w’hich he showed his 
willingness to restore to him a place, Gwalior by name. But the way in which Ibrahim had received the 
envoy and his farman indicates the fear the latter had of the Mughal Emperor. 
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maunds prepared within a short duration of ten days The other valuable presents 
which caught the Emperor’s attention were, one TIun i-Nauras’, nine other 
huns, one piece of Nine Ibrahim, nine Khan, nine Laris and nine coconuts. 

The details of Asad Beg’s mission to Bijapur indicate Ibrahim’s extra caution 
to avoid Akbar’s displeasure and thereby to protect himself from falling 
a victim to the victorious Mughal arms, even at the cost of wounding- his self- 
respect and honour. 

Asad Beg was next appointed* envoy in 101.1/1604 to the lour provinces 
of the Deccan to collect fine elephants and rare jewels available there. Me 
proceeded on his mission but, on reaching Ujjain, the news of the sudden demise 
of his master was conveyed to him. He, however, went to the Deccan but was 
soon recalled by Jahangir. 

Upon the death of Akbar, Ibrahim heaved a sigh of relief; he, however, 
seems to have sent an envoy at the time of Jahangir’s coronation. But very 
soon the Sultan of Bijapur joined hands with Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar and 
consequently sent a force, ten thousand strong, to intensify the latter’s activities 
against the Mughals. Again in A.TI. 1017/1608, when Ambar was in action 
against the Emperor’s forces, Ibrahim sent fourteen thousand horsemen for the 
former’s support^ .As a conqucncc of these alliances, the Mughal forces 
were repulsed twice. But alarmed at the growing prowess of Ambar, Ibrahim 
ultimately deemed it essential to have alliance with Jahangir, and on the 
former’s request it was suggested that the Khan-i-Jahan’^ should be sent as an 
envoy to Bijapur. Antu Pandit who had accompanied the Adil wShahi presents 
sent to Akbar, was allowed to return to Bijapur with the above Khan. Subse¬ 
quently Ibrahim Adil is heard of making requests in the beginning of A.II. 
1019/1610 to Jahangir to send Husain Anju® as a Mughal envoy to the court 
of Bijapur who was asked to proceed on his mission on the 16th Urdi Bihisht of 
the same year. Husain Anju Avith other Bijapur envoys arrived at the seat ol 
Ibrahim Adil on the 22nd Shaban and was accorded a warm reception. But the 
latter’s loyalty could only be confirmed till 19ih Ramazan 1020/1611, when 
Jahangir received a letter^ from Khan-i-Azam of the same purport. 

* Hun-i-Naunis was a coin devised by Ibrahim Adil. 

* It will be judged from this fact that he suggested to her ilaughter to entertain and feast the Mughal 
envoy more than once (Potdar Commemoration Volume^ p. 188). 

® Elliot & Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 154. 

* Basatin-us-Salatin^ pp. 265 & 207. 

‘ Tuzuk, Vol. I, p. 78. 

* Ibid, pp. 85^86, 

’ Ibid, p, 100. 
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In A.H. 1021/1612 Ibrahim sent an envoy to Jahangir offering his submission. 
Two years later Bakhtar Khan visited the court of Jahangir at Ajmer in 
Darwish’s cloak, and the latter, having realised his status and mission, gave him 
a warm reception. The envoy had the proud privilege of attending on the 
Emperor during night hours and singing to him Ibrahim’s compositions contain¬ 
ed in the Kitah-i-Nauras. The honour which Adil Shahi envoy received at the 
court might be judged from this single fact that the expenditure of his four 
ntonths’ stay amounted to a lakh of rupees^. The same year another 
ambassador from Bijapur, Sayyid Kabir, was sent to the Mughal court ; his 
visit, though very short®, went a long way to strengthen the relations of 
Adil Shah with the Mughals. The latter course of events saw Ibrahim’s en¬ 
counter with Malik Ambar with a view to recapturing portion of the Mughal 
territory from the latter and restoring it to prince Khurram who was so well 
impressed as to prevail upon Jahangir in procuring the title of FarzatuP for 
the ruler of Bijapur. In A.II. 1026/1617 on Jahangir’s visit to Burhanpur, 
Ibrahim sent Bakhtar Khan and Sayyid Kabir with valuable gifts, who were 
allowed to return to Bijapur in Zi-Qadah, 1027/1618. The two envoys arc 
again heard of receiving due honour from the Mughal Emperor, at whose hands 
the latter sent his portrait to Ibrahim Adil^ in response to his previous 
retjue.st through prince Khurram. 

The IMughals'* after over 25 years’ continuous efforts ultimately succeeded 
in wielding the supreme command of the Deccan. During this period the most 
dominating personality in the Deccan, besides Ibrahim Adil, was Malik Ambar 


^ Ihifi. pp. 134, 142; but it is fitranKC that Dr. IMoti Chand has inisrepresentej the fact 
Vol. V (I), p. 24). It i.s incorrect to chiini that in 1614 Ibrahim was staying at Lahore and that he met 
Bakhtar Khan there and gave hi.s l>roihcr’.s daughter in marriage to him and appointed him his teacher. 
If he was really the Sultan’s teacher, he must have taught him earlier. Dr. Moti Chand is again mis¬ 
taken in stating that on account of Jahangir’s kind treatment of Bakhtar, Ibrahim began to show favour 
to the Mughal envoy, Mir Jamaluddin, by keeping him beside him and by reciting his own (Ibrahim’s) 
composition to him (Mir Jamal). 

* lhi(L pp. 147-148. 

^ Ibid. pp. 192-193, 

* Tuztih, Vol. II, pp. 245-246. 

® I’he Mughal influence over Ibrahim will be judged from the following account of Pictra Della 
Vahi, an Italian, who travelled in India in 1623-24, towards the closing years of the reign of Ibrahim : 
‘‘But indeed Adil Shah fears the Mughal, yet he fears and observes him so much that he pays an 
annual tribute ; and when the Mughal sends any letter to him which is always brought by some very 
ordinary Soldier or Slave, he goeth forth with his whole anny to meet the latter and him that brings 
it, who being conducted to the Palace sits down there, whilst Adil Shah stands all the time, and the letter 
being liiy’d upon a carpet on the pavement, before he offers to put forth his hand to take it up, he bows 
himself three times to the earth, doing reverence to it after their manner .”—Architectural Remains in Bijapur^ 
p. 14 (F.N.) 
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who had previously defeated the Mughal forces with heavy loss. But subse¬ 
quently he also sent his envoy, Ali Sher, to the Mughal officer, INIahabat Khan, 
in A.H. 1032/1623 to express his obedience and devotion. He was, however, 
not to accept the JMughal suzerainty at any cost. In a competition for becom¬ 
ing the sole custodian of the affairs of the Deccan, both Ambar and Ibrahim 
approached the Mughal officer to obtain Imperial assistance and so triumph over 
his enemy. Mahabat Khan would not turn down the request of the latter wlio 
had been on friendly terms with the Mughals for over fourteen years, 'riiough 
Ambar was sorry to lose the Imperial support, he was not dejected at all; he 
decided to over-run Bijapur territory. Meanwhile, Mulla Muhammad Lari, 
the chief minister of Bijapur, proceeded to Burhanpur to look after the affairs of 
the place in the absence of Mahabat Khan who had left for Allahabad. It was 
on this opportune moment that Ambar, having plundered Bandar, marched on 
Bijapur. We have already seen how' he defeated the combined IMughal and 
Adil Shahi forces and thereafter carried destruction and desolation to the very 
walls of the capital. Nauraspur, the new city, not then completely walled, 
fell an easy prey to his arms, and was plundered and ruined. 

Character and AchievemenU of Ibrahim II 

I'he historians, lost in the details of the political history, throw hardly any 
light on the cultural and artistic achievements of the liberal prince of Bijapur, 
who patronised learning and the fine arts and who was passionately fond of niusic 
and song. His own accomplishments in various branches of fine arts had won 
him the title of Jagat Guru which he had received before completing the 30th 
year of his life. As a result of the title, w-hich was a mark of recognition of his 
excellences in various aspects^ of his life, all persons—poets, writers poli¬ 
ticians, calligraphists, musicians—attached to his court W’crc looked upon as 
his pupils. According to Zuhuri, the Sultan took upon himself the responsibility 
of imparting instructions to his pupils with a view to rendering service to 
humanity and to appreciating learning and scholarship®. 

^ Hut Ibrahim’s own line suggests that the title was obtained because of his accomplishments in music : 

While Smith ascribes it to something fantastical. “He was tolerant to men of all faiths at his court and it is 
said that his partiality for Hindus led his Muslim subjects to give him the tittle of yagfit Guru (World Precep¬ 
tor)” Oxford History of India^ 1923, p. 296. 

The term was subject to alteration. Sallami calls the Sultan as Jagattar-Guru and the same term appears 
on the flyleaves of two manuscripts of the Kiiah-i~Nauras. But the Sultan has used the term for the Prophet 
of Islam. 

• The Sih Nathr^ p. 40. 
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Ibrahim Adil Shah was a poet and critic of no mean order. He composed 
both in Persian and Dakhani under the pen-name of Ibrahim. Unfortunatly 
no example of his Persian compositions’, except two lines composed on two 
different occasions, is available. But his Dakhani poems* arc contained in the 
Kitab-i-Nauras about which we shall speak later. The book is a collection of 
songs intended to be sung in various tunes of Hindustani music ; but they are 
very imaginative and poetic and the book may be regarded as a beautiful poetical 
composition of great merits. The book reveals Sultan’s skill in music and also 
his knowledge ol Hindu mythology and tradition and of Sanskrit and allied 
languages. We may have a glimpse of his progressive views on poetry and 
various other aspects of literature in the w'ritings of Zuhuri and other poets of 
his court. Ihc following examples are quoted to illustrate the same : 

“He has repeatedly said that an author must first weigh his words, for there 
are many a construction to and from which, though not a word is added or sub¬ 
tracted, yet the meaning sits with fresh glory on a chair of word by a slight 
alteration. He has commanded to pick up the stones of hard words from off 
the path of discourse and has forbidden to use those to w'hich the hand and foot 
of understanding may not find a way owing to their subtlety and equivoca¬ 
tion. Ivxamples of this sort have been repeatedly heard from him*’’. 

“One day some verses were being read in praise of a fat leopard and dis¬ 
praise of a lean horse.some twenty-three meanings with suggestive 

similics were given by him in a most impressive manner. One he uttered 
was that if the leopard was not tied to the pegs of his own spots at a hundred 
places with the chains of his veins and sinews, the animal would quickly leap 
away from his own skin. I'he other was that the horse was so weak and 
feeble that if, during the time its picture was being painted, there was a slight 
shake to the pen, the horse would fall to the ground*'’. 

According to Zuhuri, the Sultan, though below thirty, held the literary 
sittings in the library (situated within the precincts of the royal palace in 

’ luoni Tirislitah (Vul. II, p. 80) wc learn that, when in A. li. 1603/1595, Shah Nawaz Khan was 
appointed I akif, he so arranged that the Sultan himself used to read the reports w^hich were sent to the 
capital, (jiadually he developed a taste for Persian and within a short time he could study the important 
xvorksin Persian and could speak it like a Persian. But Asad Heg in his Tr«r/rti'(‘‘Asad Beg’s Mission to 
Bijapur”, Potdar Commctjionttion Vohmr, p. 191 and Elliot and Dow.son, Vol. VI, p. 152) states that Ibrahim 
Add Shah understood Pcr.sian very well ; but could not speak, and if at all, broken. It is strange that this 
accoiii.t is about six years later than that given by Eirishtah above. One line from one of his is 

quoted in the Subh-i-Saditj and the other line appears along with a portrait. 

Ibrahim is reported by Asad (Ibid.) to have occasionally spoken in Marhati. This show's that he 
was an adept in Dakhani, Marhati and Persian ; but he seems to have developed more liking for Dakhani. 

* The Sih Nathr, p. 20. 

Ibid. pp. 40-41. For his progressive views on all forms of verse vide pp. 54-55. 
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Bijapur) where all the scholars sat together and had deliberations on literary 
topics. The greatest masters took it as a proud privilege in calling themselves as 
Sultan’s pupils and in adding profits to themselves by his deliberations. He is 
stated to have written a treatise on chess ; but we have no knowledge about its 
language and other details. This further reveals the Sultan’s fondness of this 
particular game. The writings of the scholars of his reign fully endorse the 
above ; for example Zuhuri speaks about the Sultan’s accomplishments in 
chess in these words’ : 

“The blessed heart (of the Sultan) takes immense delight in spreading the 
chess board. And even the cautious players have not been able to play more 
than ten or twelve games at a time, while in the aforesaid treatise there are 
plans according to which even thirty to forty games can be arranged and played 
simultaneously”. 

It was on this account that the poet happened to compose eighteen rubais 
extolling his skill. 

Ibrahim Adil’s excellence in painting may well be judged from the following 
line occurring in Zuhuri’s Sih Nathr : 

“In painting he is superior to the accomplished artists in the same pro¬ 
portion as he is to the beloveds”. But we have nothing concrete to form a 
definite view' about his skill in this important branch of fine arts. 

I'hc contemporary Alajmaul Gharaib have spoken very highly of the Sultan’s 
achievements in the art of penmanship. Its views have fully been endorsed by 
the later historians. Firishtah too speaks of his early training in calligraphy. 
(Vol. 11, p. 48). 

It is stated that he was well-versed in various styles of Persian calligraphy, 
particularly in Naskh, Suls, and Nastaliq hands^ Zuhuri’s composing eighty-three 
rubais^ and one long qasidak^ extolling the Sultan’s success in the art of 
calligraphy, fully establishes the latter’s elevated position in this art. 

Among other things of Sultan’s interest was the ga?nc of birtls and beasts. 
He went ahunting on his favourite elephants, the names of two of which, Atash 
Khan and Nauras Paikar, arc still preserved. He tamed the falcons and parrots. 
Zuhuri has composed several rM/ia/'s® in praise of Sultan’s interest in these birds. 
His taste for keeping choicest elephants and jewels is fully confirmed by the 
fact that Akbar sent a special envoy to demand from him the famous Chanchal 
elephant which vvas accordingly presented. ’Phe three choicest elephants w'ith 

^ Ibid, p. 56. 

* The Basathi-us-Saliitin, p. 275 and the Futuhat-i-Adil Shuhij p. 367. 

^ Kitlliyyat i-Zuhutif pp. 646-651. 

* Ibid, p, 46. Vide also the Sih Nathr-i-Zuhuri, pp. 58-60. 

* Ibid. pp. 659-60. 
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many others which the Sultan subsequently presented to Jahangir were^ Sarnak, 
Mahupat and Bakht-i-Baland. Amongst the fruits he liked mango most; so he 
arranged for its special varieties. The writings of the poets of his court fully 
exhibit the Sultan’s interest in it. His garland made of jewels attracted the poets 
so as to compose poems for it. These formed a part of Sultan’s dress, as is 
proved by some of his portraits which have come down to us. Of his special 
guitar, Moti Khan, we shall speak in detail later on. He also used to take a 
kind of intoxicating preparation called, “Phelonium Romanum”. Zuhuri and 
Malik^ did not let it go unnoticed. We find a number of poems in their dkoan 
in praise of the same®. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah*s Patronage o f Arts and Letters 

Ibrahim lived in the scholarly atmosphere of poets, musicians, artists and 
architects, who having been attracted by the liberality of the Sultan, flocked 
round the scat of government. His appreciation and patronage had been so 
much reputed both at home and abroad that tvithin a short time eminent 
scholars, learned theologians, wise statesmen, skilful musicians, ingenious artists 
migrated to Bijapur to receive honour and reward beyond expectation at the 
hands of the ruler of the place, with the result that, through their generous 
contribution to various branches of learning, they succeeded in evolving a cultural 
renaissance at Bijapur which was not inferior to that of the North. 

I. LITERATURE 

Persian—General 

It is an established fact that Persian literature produced in India during the 
later half of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century is in no way inferior to 
that of contemporary Persia. The conscious and unconscious efforts of the Mughal 
emperors and of the Dakhani rulers played an important role in bringing about 
a literary revival in India. Under their fostering care, a number of poets and 
scholars played a prominent part in the development of Persian literature in the 
Indian sub-continent and we are proud of the splendid heritage left by them. 

It has been stated more than once that the pivot of the literary activities was 
the personality of Ibrahim Adil II who was superior to all the monarchs of the 
Deccan in respect of personal attainments as well as in appreciation of art and 
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letters. Attracted by the brilliance of his court, scholars and poets from Persia 
and Iraq, and even from other parts of India, migrated to Bijapur. "^rhe general 
tendency of the Safawi monarchs of Iran to treat indifferently the poets 
and scholars, went a long way in enriching these courts. I'hcy made their way 
to India to earn here a decent living in return of the recognition of their scholar¬ 
ship. Since the easiest route was through the sea, the Deccan monarchies stood 
more chances of attracting the migrating scholars. 

Prior to Ibrahim’s rule Ahmadnagar was not a less significant literary centre. 
But after the death of Murtaza Nizam Shah the seat of the capital became a 
prey to broils from within and invasions from without, 'Phere had occurred 
distardly massacres many times within the precincts of the royal palace in which 
most of the foreign scholars inhabiting Ahmadnagar were killed. The rest of 
them w'cre forced to leave the city. As a result, a great number of them made 
their way to Bijapur. On the occasion of the great killings at the hand of Jamal 
Khan, in A.H. 998/1590, about 300 persons fled to Bijapur for their life. During 
the short rule of Ibrahim Nizam, when Ikhlas Khan thought of killing the for¬ 
eigners, a large number of men, including scholars and skilful men, arrived in 
Bijapur. Zuhuri and Malik happened to come at this time’. In short, owing to 
these remote and immediate causes, the court of Bijapur became a great centre 
of learning and scholarship. 

The poets and writers of his court may be classed under two heads: 
the minor poets, that is to say, those who, either on account of their lesser abilities 
or because of the shortage of the duration of their stay, did not contribute much 
towards the literary revival of Bijapur; the second class would comprise those, 
who by their active participation in the literary activities, have leit a deep impress 
upon the Persian literature in general. 

Minor Persian Poets 

1. Mir Hasan Askari of Kashan" came here from his native t<)wn and spent 
about eight years in Bijapur and Golcunda. Ibrahim Adil had wished him to 
stay in his court but the poet did not give his consent. 

2. Rashid of Qazwani W’as a minor poet who wrote under the nom-de-plume 
of Nauras. He has been briefly mentioned in the Arafat-ul-AshigitP and subse¬ 
quently in the later biographies and si.\ lines from his gliasal are quoted in the 

^ When Rafi-ud'Din Shirazi who had gone to settle the Nizam Shahi aff.tirs returned to Bijapur, about 
twenty thousand men of all class accompanied him to Bijapur where they rtceived due honour, {Hauitin-us- 
Salatin^ p. 243). 
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former. It has been stated in the Majma-un-Nafais^ that his pen-name is also 
the result of the popularity of term during the reign of Ibrahim Adil, But he 
contributed nothing towards the literary activities which would claim for him an 
elevated rank in the file. 

3. Aqa Muhammad Narni of Tabriz^ was a poet and musician of the court 
of Ibrahim. At first he was with the Khan-i-Khanan but subsequently he went 
over to Bijapur and got an easy admittance at the Adil Shahi court. I'he 
Maathir~i-Rahhm speaks very highly about his skill and attainments. 

4. Maulana Fahim was Shah Nawaz Khan’s panegyrist. He is seen compos¬ 
ing a qasidah on the occasion of a son’s birth to the above Khan in A.H. 
1010/1602, ten lines of which are quoted by Firishtah^. 

5. Abdul Qadir with the pen-name, Naurasi, seems to have kept it only after 
the popularity of the word ‘Nauras’. He has been claimed as an eloquent poet 
in the Basaiin-tis-Salatin^ ; but no specimens of his writings have come down to 
us as to fix his comparative position among the poets of the court of Bijapur. 

6. Muhammad Riza Shakebi, the panegyrist of the Khan-i-Khanan, who 
hailed from Isfahan, is included among the court poets of Bijapur by Nasirud- 
din Hashimi. His only claim was that he happened to come to India in the 
company of Sadullah Shirazi (who figured more brilliantly in the history of 
Bijapur under the title of Shah Nawaz Khan) and is stated to have arrived in 
ChivaF in 995/1590. But it is not known whether he arrived in Bijapur or not; 
even if it may be supposed that he arrived here, his stay would be quite nomi¬ 
nal on the ground that in the beginning of the year A.H. 999 when the Khan-i- 
Khanan was engaged in an action against Mirza Jani, the poet was in Sind. 

7. Abu Talib Kalim’s attachment to the prince of Bijapur was not on a 
permanent basis. Despite his compositions extolling the Sultan, he could 
not be classed with the court poets of Bijapur. His presence in Bijapur and 
even stay lor some time is further proved by a chronogram which he composed 
on the death of Malik in A. H. 1025/1616. 

8. Mention should be made of Khwajah Ahmad with the pen-name of Fani, 
a nativ'c of Dahdar in Shiraz and a pupil of Shah Fathullah of Shiraz. He 
came to India and settled at Bijapur during the regime of AH Adil I. It is 
stated in the Mahbiih-uz-Zaman (p. 887) that on the occasion of Shah 
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Fathullah’s leaving for the Mughal court Fani too left the Adil Shahi court 
and proceeded to Ahmadnagar. Since Shah I'athullah was some time with 
Ibrahim Adil, Fani’s attachment to the latter’s court, though for a very short 
time, is evidently proved. 

In Ahmadnagar Fani came in contact with the learned tlicologian, Sheikh 
Najafi and other notable scholars of the Nizam Shahi court of whom Zuhuri, 
Malik, Zihni and Firishtah are significant. Burhan Nizam II is stated to have 
lavishly patronised him. He died in A. H. 1016/1607 at the age of 69. He 
is the author of many works both in prose and verse. 

Leading Poets and Writers 

1. Zuhuri' whose proper name was Maulana Nur-ud-Diii, was born in 
Qain, and not in Turshiz as is popularly known, some time about A. H. 
94.3-44/1537. He received his early training in his native town and then proceed¬ 
ed to \azd with a view to competing with the outside world. He stayed there 
for a long time in the company of Mir-i-Miran and held poetical competitions 
with Wahshi. From there he made his way to Shiraz about A. H. 979/1571 
and stayed at this centre of learning for seven years. In A. H. 988/1580 he is 
stated to have left for India and arrived in Ahmadnagar in the reign of 
iVIurtaza Nizam Shah who warmly received him. Subsequently, he gained the 
favour of the king and busied himself in composing songs in praise of Murtaza 
Nizam, his ministers, Salabat Khan and Mirza Naziri and many other nobles 
of the court. He also sent some poems extolling Khan-i-Khanan and received 
favours from him. 

Zuhuri composed his Saqi Namah in praise of Burhan Nizam 1, who ruled 
from A. H. 999 to A. H. 1003, and was abundantly rewarded by this liberal 
patron. After the latter’s death the poet left Ahmadnagar for Bijapur about 
■A. H. 1004/1596 and got an admittance into the Adil Shahi court to which he 
had been attached until his death in A. H. 1025/1616 

'I’hough Zuhuri died at an advanced age of over eighty, the last twenty-five 
years are more significant in respect of his literary activities. Of the voluminous 
kulliyyat of his works comprising more than thirty thousand verses of all 
forms, besides the prose writings, the larger part was completed during this 
period of his life. His Bijapur compositions w’ould not amount to less than 
fifteen thousand verses. It was here that he composed poems parallel to 
Nizam’s Makhzan-i-Asrar, to Sadi and Wahshi’s reputed saqi namahs, to 
Hafiz and Sadi’s ghazals and to Zahir, Anwari and Khaqani’s qasidas, in most 

* For hiii life and works refer to my book, Zuhuri, Life and Works. 
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cases, at the instance of the ruler of the place. Besides these, he wrote a 
large number of other poems in praise of the Sultan and his minister, Shah 
Nawaz Khan and many other nobles of the court. The Sih Nathr which is 
considered to be the best type of ornate prose, was completed at Bijapur. 
In short Zuhuri’s rich contribution to Persian literature at Bijapur w'as mainly 
due to Ibrahim’s appreciation and patronage to scholarship and learning. 

2. Maulana Malik’s career and achievements run almost parallel to those 
of Zuhuri, his son-in-law. Born at Qum about A. H. 934/1528, he left it 
for Kashan at an early age and stayed there for not less than twenty years till he 
attained the age of about forty-eight years. During his stay at this important 
centre of learning Malik came into the file of the poets of first order. Here 
he must have been favoured by Haider Muammai and improved much in 
the company of Muhtasham and Zamiri and subsequently entered into 
poetical competitions with the notable poets of the place. From Kashan, the 
poet made his way to Qazwin and stayed there for four years. Here again 
he is seen indulging in literary competitions with the poets of whom Shani 
Taklu is stated to have satirised him most bitterly. He left Qazwin for India 
in Ramazan A. H. 986/1578 and arrived in Ahmadnagar a year later during the 
reign of Muriaza who favoured the poet be^-ond expectation. The next year 
his life-friend and son-in-law, Zuhuri, also arrived in India and from this time 
their parallel literary activities begin. Malik is also known to have W’ritten 
poems for the same patrons and on the same occasions as Zuhuri. His poems 
in piaise of Murtaza, Salabat Khan, Burhan Nizam and Khan-i-Khanan are still 
preserved in his kulliyyat. During his long stay of seventeen years at Ahmadnagar 
Malik produced a large number of poems of all verse forms besides a dkoan of 
ghazah w Inch had been completed before his arrival in India. 

On the death of Burhan, Malik left Ahmadnagar for Bijapur and found an 
elevated rank among the literary figures of the place where subsequently he and 
his son-in-law were destined to shine most brilliantly in the galaxy of Bijapur 
poets. I’lien he engaged himself in contributing richly to the Persian literature. 
’File result was that within a comparatively short period of twenty years he 
composed so many poems as form more than half of his present kulliyyat. 
His Bijapur productions comprise poems of various forms written mostly at the 
instance of Ibrahim Adil, with a view to rivalling earlier masters of the art. 
For example, besides his prose treatises and the two joint anthologies, the 
Gulzar-i-Ibrahim and the Khwan-i-Khalil, his Manba-ul-Anhar is parallel to 
Nizami’s Makhzan-i-Asrar ; his tarji bands are similar to those of Sadi and 
Wahshi and a number of ghazals and qasidas are on the model of Anwari, 
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Khaqani, Sadi, Hafiz and others. In short, Malik did not lag behind in richly 
contributing to the development of the Persian literature during the regime of 
Ibrahim Adil at Bijapur. 

3. Muhammad Hashim Sanjar of Kashan, son of the illustrious Mir 
Haider Muammi, was the third shining orb on the horizon of literary firmament 
of Bijapur. He was born in Kashan about A.H. 980/1572 and received his 
early education and training by his father. While quite young he happened to 
go to Isfahan twice, once at the tender age of seven or eight and again about 
A.H. 996/1588 when he stayed there for about two year.s. It is stated in the 
Arafat-ul-Ashiqin that from Isfahan he made his way to India about A. H. 
1000/1592 but the Maathir sliows that on the eve of his departure for India 
he was present at Kashan. Biographers differ widely about the place where he 
arrived first. In all probability, on entering India, he went to Sind and stayed 
there at a tinic when it was annexed by Akbar and Mirza Jani was appointed 
as its governor. He composed poems in praise of Jani and his son, Ghazi. 
From Sind he went to the Mughal court some time before A.H. 1009/1601-2 
where he received due favour from the Fmperor Akbar ; and accordingly com¬ 
posed many poems in his praise. He was also patronised by prince Salim 
and prince Daniyal and even by prince Khusraw each of whom has been 
emphatically eulogised by the young poet. Besides these, several nobles of the 
Mughal court extended their patronage to him. But unfortunately he was 
ultimately imprisoned by the Imperial order and was sent to the Rajah of 
Gujerat and at length, after a year or so, some time about A.H. 1013/1604, 
Mirza Aziz and the Rajah became instrumental in securing his release, 'riicn 
he proceeded to Bijapur where a number of his town-fellows were also staying 
and he was treated very kindly by the Sultan of the place. 

Sanjar enjoyed the favour of Ibrahim upto the closing year of his lile 
and accordingly he composed various panegyrics and threnodies in praise of 
the Sultan and his minister, Shah Nawaz Khan. Subsequently the ruler of 
Bijapur received a message from Shah Abbas of Persia to send Sanjar back to 
his native land. Ibrahim Adil consented and was making arrangements for 
the poet’s departure when all of a sudden the latter fell ill and breathed his 
last in A.H. 1021/1612. Sanjar’s beautiful and eloquent poems composed 
in Bijapur should be deemed as a valuable contribution to the stock of Bijapur 
literature of the period. He is also stated to have attempted to rival Nizami 
by imitating the khamsah. But only one malhuivi without a title is preserved 
in his kulliyat which might be termed as Khusrazv-o-Shmn. His saqi namah 
and one tarji band have certainly been composed in. a spirit of competition. 
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All these are his Bijapur productions the credit of which goes to the talented 
prince of the place. 

4. Baqir of Kashan is another poet who has contributed in no small 
measure towards the revival of Indo-Persian literature under the regime of 
Ibrahim Adil. He was the younger brother of the more significant bard, 
Maqsud Khurdah Farush and was born at Kashan some time about A.H. 960/ 
1552-3 where he was brought up and received his training in poetry from 
Muhtasham of Kashan. Besides poetry he excelled in calligraphy and his success 
in this art has been very much appreciated by his friend and well-wisher, Taqi 
of Isfahan. He learnt this art from such an eminent calligraphist as Mir Muiz-ud- 
Din of Kashan who had no equal in this branch in his own time. During the 
early part of his life he entered into poetical competitions with Fahni and 
Hatim. But in A.H. 1000/1592 he was imprisoned by the order of Shah 
Abbas on the charge of having leaning tow'ards the faith and teachings of Mir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan Kashi. Subsequently, on the recommendation of the 
author of the Maathir and his elder brother, the governor of Kashan, he was 
released from his confinement in the closing months of A.H. 1001/1593. 
He was then attached to the Nawab Farhad Khan, the prime minister, and was 
placed in charge of the Nawab’s library to which post he stuck for about two 
years. Then he proceeded on a sacred journey to the holy shrines and stayed 
in Karbala and Najaf for about two years wherefrom he returned to his native 
town and stayed for about a year. Subsequently he bade farewell to his mother¬ 
land and arrived in Bijapur where he stayed for over twenty-seven years until 
his death in A.H. 1034/1626. 

At Bijapur the poet got his admittance into the Adil Shahi court and was 
ultimately placed in charge of the royal library of Bijapur. It is strange that the 
poet could not keep amicable relations with such a generous patron as Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the prime minister of the Sultan. Despite this he enjoyed a 
peaceful life and like all other Bijapur poets he also contributed his mite to 
literature. He composed a mathnavi in imitation of the Makhzan-i-Asrar at 
the instance of Ibrahim Adil and wrote two tarji bands, one parallel to that of 
Wahshi and the other to that of Sadi. 

5. Haidar-i-Zihni was the last luminary in the galaxy of Bijapur scholars. 
Born at Kashan in a well-to-do family, he began to compose poems very early. 
But he w’as indifferent to eulogising worldly personages and thereby to flatter¬ 
ing their vanity ; so he adhered to ghazal wanting. But in this respect he did 
not progress much for he wasted his time in various pursuits and did not stick 
to studies. He was an expert in various indoor games and was a ready wit. 
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Besides poetry he excelled in painting and portrait making. Being a humorist 
and a man of pleasing temperament, he was more successful in humorous 
ghazals, specially in the dialect of Kashan. His ghazals though few arc very 
elegant and chaste. 

In his native town Zihni was closely associated with Sayyid Rukn-ud-Din 
Masud who ultimately proceeded to India and resided at Ahmadnagar. Zihni 
too after some time followed suit and renewed his associations with Masud 
at Ahmadnagar where he stayed probably until its siege by the Mughals. 
Thereafter he proceeded to Bijapur where he was so horcured that his receptive 
dictums and poisoned shafts of wit were all worth in gold. It is stated 
that on one occasion he received a reward of one thousand gold pieces for a 
pen-picture of the Sultan. 

Although he docs not seem to have contributed to the Persian literature, yet 
certain very pleasing incidents are related about him in w hich the healthy literary 
atmosphere at Bijapur is evident. 

'I’hese were some of the poets who were busy in adding immensely to the 
existing stock of Persian literature. Ibrahim’s laudable efforts in encouraging 
poetic compositions on the models of some popular works of old masters of 
the language, w ill be appreciated by the coming generations. We have already 
seen that Malik and Baqir’s poems modelled on the lines of Nizami’s Makhzan 
and Sanjar’s poem based on the model of Nizami’s Khusraw-o-Shirin, are 
still preserved. This proclaims to the w'orld the literary service rendered by 
the gifted Sultan of Bijapur. Zuhuri’s poem, though no longer extant, is still 
fresh in our memory. Zihni’s w’itty rubai concerning Malik’s poem reflects 
upon the scholarly intercourse seasoned with delightful talks and wits. It further 
goes to prove the developed taste of Ibrahim that he ordered his court poets to 
compose poems parallel to Sadi and Wahshi’s saqi namahs. 

Ibrahim’s devotion for Persian literature and his reverence for the Persian 
poets of the earlier period is to be judged by this single fact that he sent two 
thousand gold mohurs for the reconstruction of the tombs of Sadi and Hafiz. 
I’he fact has vividly been described by Malik in his Manba-uI-Anhar. Exam¬ 
ples of such liberal patronage of scholars and appreciation of learning and 
scholarship and of heavy rewards for the poets and scholars are not commonly 
found in the literary history of Persia. Once on the occasion of the composition 
of the Gulzar-i-Ibrahim, the benevolent prince sent to its joint writers, Malik 
and Zuhuri, so many gold mohurs that they had to engage several camels to 
carry them. Again when Malik completed the Manba-ul-Anhar the poet was 
awarded gold pieces equal to one camel’s load, The other Bijapuri poets also 
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received generous rewards for their similar compositions. But Zihni composed 
only the following quatrain when asked to compose a poem in imitation 
of the Makhzan-ul-Asrar : 

“Oh, Emperor of the Deccan! excuse me if I did not compose (a poem 
parallel to) the Makhzan in your praises. It is a pity that only to extract gold 
of one camel’s load I should have the blood of two thousand bad lines on my 
neck.” 

The line confirms the amount of reward which Malik received from his 
patron. It is also known that the liberal prince bestowed an equal amount on 
Zihni. Once the Sultan was so pleased with Zihni’s repartee as to order for 
the payment of gold to the poet for his brilliance of humour in the manner of 
Abjad system of reckoning for all the set phrases the author put to use. It is 
further reported that the same poet got one thousand gold pieces for composing 
a caricature of his patron which caused Malik to narrate the event under a sub¬ 
head in his Manba-iil-Anhar which finishes on this verse ; 

“A king who can afford to purchase abuses willing, may prove the highest 
bidder for purchasing words of his own praises.” 

Historical Literature 

Ibrahim’s services to the cause of historical literature arc commemorable. 
Firishtah’s histor 3 % entitled Guhhan-i-Ibrahimi or Nauras Namah, which occu¬ 
pies an elevated rank amongst the historical annals both with regard to details 
and authenticity of facts as well as the special charm of its style, was written at 
the instance of the Sultan of Bijapur. The great statesman and scholar, Rafi- 
ud-Din Shirazi prepared his Tazkirat-uUMuluk and the abridgement of all the 
six volumes of the Rauzat-us-Safa and the seventh volume of the Habib-us- 
Siyar in resp(/nse to his master’s wish. Mulla Zuhur’s (Zuhuri’s son’s) complet¬ 
ing his voluminous history of the reign of Muhammad Adil under the title of 
Muhainniad Namah, only fourteen years after Ibrahim’s death, will also give a 
credit to the latter. 

Another work of the same period which needs introduction is Majma-ul- 
Gharaib written in A.H. 1027 in Bijapur and dedicated to Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
The book deals very briefly with the wonders of the world in respect of climes 
and regions. Its author, Muhammad Harun Abdus Salam with the pen-name. 
Salami, was a native of Khash, a minor place in Persia, who left his native town 
for India after A.H. 1000 through the sea route. Subsequently he arrived at 
Dabhel wherefrom he wished to make his way to the capital. But owing to the 
commotion caused by the rebellion headed by Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankus Khan, all 
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the passages were blocked. Consequently he got himself enlisted as a soldier 
and arrived at Bijapur and was fortunate enough to gain the favour of Ikhlas 
Khan who extended his patronage to him. The book could not be popular. 
Its original manuscript prepared in A.H. 1027 in the hand of the author himself 
is preserved in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad. 

Dakhani Language and Literature 

Ibrahim Adil Shah was a versatile scholar. He aimed at enriching the stock 
of the Persian language which, being both the court language as well as the 
language of those who wielded much political influence in Bijapur and else¬ 
where, had greater claims than any. But he was sympathetic to Dakhani and 
earnestly wished to render v^aluable service so as to bring it to the level of a 
cultured and developed language. It was but natural on the part of one who 
was more inclined to prefer and even, to some extent, adhere to the local and 
indigenous principles. In all probability he must have felt it in the core of his 
heart that the domination of foreign influences, whether political or cultural and 
social, was undesirable ; but he could have found no effective solution to check 
it. However, he adopted some effective measures to check the centuries-old 
dominance of the foreign order. We learn from Firishtah that he usually spoke 
Hindustani (Dakhani)’ and only on specific occasion he spoke Persian, though 
spoke it so well that every one would take him for a Persian. I’hus his 
leanings towards and sympathies for Dakhani, W'hich was probably his mother 
tongue, should not be taken as unusual and strange. It W’as one of the reasons 
that he composed his songs only in Dakhani and not in Persian. I’hcsc songs 
further display the same command over the subject and the language as could be 
expected of a gifted native. 

Though towards the close of the 16th century Dakhani was in its evolutionary 
process, yet books both in prose and ver.se were being written in it from earlier 
times. But unfortunately we are not aware of the poets and scholars of the 
reign of Ibrahim who chose to produce works in Dakhani. Dr. Zor in his 
Urdu Shah Pare^ and subsequently Hashirni in his Dakhani MakhtutaP have 
unequivocally claimed that amongst a large number of Dakhani writers the 
most conspicuous were Atashi, Muqimi, Nuri and Amin and that Muqimi’s 
Chandrabadan-o-Mahiyar and Amin’s Bahram-o-llusn Banau are still preserved. 
Amin was essentially an elegy writer ; but none of his poems have come dowm to 

^Vol. II, p. 80. But Mughal envoy, Asad Beg, points out that he spoke Marhali and could not 
speak Persian well {Potdar Commemoration Volume, p. 191 and Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 152). 

•p. 35. 

•pp. 193-208. 
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US. Professor Basu* has agreed with them, on the basis of the Futuhat-i-Adil 
Shahi, in this respect that he has classed two of the above, jnz., Atashi and 
Muqim, with the poets of the court of Ibrahim II. But he has not claimed 
them to have composed in Dakhani ; instead he regards them as Persian poets. 
But this information is erroneous and misleading on the ground that the above- 
mentioned two poets were attached to the court of Muhammad Adil, the son of 
Ibrahim and not to that of the latter himself. The misunderstanding has been 
caused by the fact that the author of the Futuhat^ has dealt with the poets and 
scholars of the two courts under the same chapter which has three different 
sub-heads. Under the first, only one calligraphist, viz., Khalilullah, has been 
mentioned, under the second, four poets, viz., Malik, Zuhuri, Zihni and Baqir 
have been described and under the last, Hakim Atashi and Mirza Muqim have 
been dealt with. Though these three sub-heads are not so distinctly divided as 
to differentiate the one from the other, yet a careful study of the headlines 
would clearly reveal that the first two arc concerned with Ibrahim Adil and the 
last with Muhammad Adil. The following considerations are W'orth ex¬ 
amining : 

1. The author of the Futuhafi finds Atashi quite young in A.H. 1051/ 
1641 in the reign of Muhammad Adil, 14 years after the death of Ibrahim 
Adil. 

2. Mirza Muqim is stated to have arrived in Muhammad’s reign. 

3. Muqim’s Persian qasidah, quoted in the Fuluhat* ; is in praise of 
Muhammad Adil and not in Ibrahim’s praise. 

4. I’he qasidah referred to above was, in all probability, written on the 
occasion of Muhammad’s visit® to the shrine of Gesu Daraz in A.H. 1047/1638. 

5. Both the poets have been mentioned as the court poets of Muhammad 
in Zuhur’s® Muhammad Namah and subsequently in Zubairi’s Basatin-ns- 
Salatin.'^ 

6. Atashi’s Persian kulliyyat is preserved® w'hich contains the panegyrics 
of Mustafa Khan, the prime minister of Muhammad Adil and the mathnawi, 
Adil Namah, commemorating the conquests of Muhammad, which is dated 


^Journal, Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 16, pp. 158-163. 
*pp. 367-389. 

•p. 378. 

*pp. 383-84. 

^Muhammad Namah, pp. 150-151. 

• Sarkar’s copy is silent, but vide the Basafin^ p. 333. 

' Ibid. 

® India Office Catalogue, Vol. 1, p. 838. 
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A.H. 1043/1634. The ghazals, rubais and one mathmzvi are dated A.H. 1034 a 
date in which either the last two figures are transposed or these should be 
regarded his Iranian compositions. The complete absence of any poem in 
praise of Ibrahim would not claim him as a poet of the latter’s court. 

As for Dr. Zor’s hypothesis regarding their composing in Dakhani, it is 
wholly ungrounded and would have no claim to acceptance in view of these : 

1. Mirza Muqim mentioned in the Futuhat andMuqim cannot be identical 
as both wrote under two different pen-names. Dr. Zor’s evidence that the 
author of the Chandrahadan-o~Mahiyar bore the pen-parne of INIuqim and that 
the story is associated with Bijapur and lastly that Muqimi has been claimed in 
the Bahram-o-Husn Banau, as the author of some Dakhani poems, is very weak. 

2. I here is nothing to show that INIuqimi was a Bijapuri poet. The 
evidence brought forth by Dr. Zor is wholly unacceptable. 

3. Muqim was a native Persian. It is too much to expect from him that he 
would choose to write in Dakhani. 

4. He was a new-comer. It was almost impossible for him to acquire such 
a mastery over Dakhani as to select it as the lYiedium of his expression. 

5. In the Ahzval-us-Salatin,^ some Atashi is stated, on the authority of 
another history, to have composed in Dakhani. But on this slender material 
and weak evidence it is undesiral)le and unscholarly to hold the above Atashi 
identical with Hakim Atashi mcntiotied in the Futuhat. 

Similarly the hypothesis of Dr. Zor and Hashimi regarding Amin and 
Nuri’s composing in Dakhani has not been fully substantiated. It is strange 
that despite the date of the completion of Amin’s vuithnazci, under the title of 
Bahram-o-Hiisn Banau, definitely belonging to Muhammad’s reign, the poet has 
been assigned to Ibrahim’s coui't. We have nothing to show that Nuri really 
composed in Dakhani. It is not known whether Dr. Zor regards him identical 
with Sayyid Nurullah, the Persian poet of the court of Muhammad Adil. 

There is, however, one definite poet at the court of Bijapur who composed in 
Dakhani. He is AbduP whose proper name could not be correctly deciphered. 
He completed his Ibrahim Naviah in A.H. 1012/1604 in compliance with the 
order of the Sultan himself. The book, being a description of some of the 
domestic, social and cultural aspects of the life of Ibrahim Adil, throws some 
light on the social order of the time. The author who belonged to the 
Northern India, wrote it in a language essentially Dakhani, which retains 

' Vide Urdu Shah Pare^ p. 36. 

•Vide Prof. B.D. Verma's article in Hindustani Academy Journal, Allahabad, pp. 95-lOS and Dr. 
Zor’s Tazhira-i-Urdu Mukhtutat, p. 267. 
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some traits of the western Hindi generally spoken in the suburbs of Delhi. It 
further abounds in religious and mythological terms of Hinduism and other 
words of Sanskrit origin, approximately about seventy per cent, consequently 
rendering the book difficult to interpret, but testifying to that tolerance of men 
of all faith which the Bijapur prince was chiefly noted for. The language of the 
book is somewhat similar to that of the Kitab-i-Nauras ; but its rhyme and 
metre are Persian as against those of the latter. 

Scholars and Theologians 

The court of Bijapur was not conspicuous by the absence of the scholars 
and learned theologians. Some of them whose reputation was not confined only 
to one province, are introduced briefly in the following pages. It is sad that 
none of their works have come down to us. But it may be safely claimed that 
most of them had original w'orks to their credit. 

1. Shah Kamal-ud-Din Fathullah Shirazi* was the most notable mathe¬ 
matician, philosopher and scholar of his age. He seems to have come to 
Bijapur twice. Once he came in the reign of Ibrahim I and then returned 
to his nativ'c country. Ultimately he w’^as sent for by Ali I and lived here until 
A.H. 990 in which year he w^as prevailed upon by the emperor Akbar to come 
to his court. Most of the important figures at Bijapur, including Ali Adil I, 
were his pupils. He wielded much political influence throughout the reign of 
Ali Adil and the first two years’ of Ibrahim’s reign. 

2. Afzal Khan®, w'hose proper name w'as Ghiyasuddin Shirazi, was one of 
the pupils of Fathullah. He came to India during the reign of Ali I and 
ultimately ro.se to the highest post of chief minister. He became instrumental in 
inviting thousands of scholars from Persia and Arabia to the court of Ali. He 
was the cousin of Rafi-ud-Din, the author of Tazkirat-ul-Muluk, and wielded 
much influence during the first year of Ibrahim’s reign when he was shamelessly 
put to death. 

3. Shah Nawaz Khan®, w'ho has been mentioned most often in the foregoing 
pages, w as a resident of Shiraz and a pupil of Fathullah. He came to Bijapur 
during the regime of Ali and then returned to Shiraz. He came again 
in A. H. 998 and was appointed chief minister by Ibrahim Adil in A. H. 
1003, which honour he enjoyed until his death. He had the proud pri¬ 
vilege of teaching Persian to his master, Ibrahim Adil. He was the most 
dominating personality during the long reign of Ibrahim H. 

* Firishtah, Vol. II, pp. 34, 47 and 52 and the Batatin, pp. 73 and 131. 

• The Basatin, pp. 130 to 132. 

•Firishtah, Vol. II, pp. 77-83. 
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4. Mustafa Khan^ whose proper name was Sayyid Kamaluddin, was a native 
of Ardistan in Persia. On his arrival in India he got himself attached to Ali Adil 
and was later appointed as his chief minister. He was well-versed in all branches 
of learning. During the first year of Ibrahim’s regime he wielded much influ¬ 
ence but w'as treacherously murdered by Kishvvar Khan. 

5 & 6. Shah Abul Qasim Anju^ and Shah Murtaza Anju were the notable 
scholars of the reign of Ali Adil. They also figured well during the first two 
years of Ibrahim’s rule and were ultimately externed from Bijapur by Ikhlas 
Khan in A.H. 989/1581 along with Shah Fathullah. 

7. Mir Shamsuddin Sadr-i-Jahan Isfahan!® was present in Bijapur on Ali’s 
death in A.H. 987 and on Ibrahim’s coronation. But after this he does not 
figure so well in the history of Bijapur. He is stated to have been a distinguished 
scholar of his time. 

8. Shah Muhammad'* was a learned theologian of the reign of Ibrahim Adil. 
He acted as a Vakil on behalf of the bride when the Sultan’s daughter, Fatima 
Sultan, was married to Shah Habibullah Husaini, one of the direct descendants 
of Sayyid Husaini Gesu Daraz of Gulbarga. 

9. Maulana Muhammad Lari, though himself the prime minister, was a 
great military commander. He was killed in an action against Malik Ambar 
in A.H. 1034/1621. He was a notable scholar of his time. 

10. Maulana Habibullah® was one of the devout theologians of this time. He 
was one of those who were much profited in the company of Shah Sibghatullah 
Husaini on the latter’s arrival from Madina after A.H. 1000/1592. 

Besides these, a number of saints were living in Bijapur and its suburbs. 
There were two notable monasteries, one at Gulburga and the other at Bijapur. 
VVe are informed that Shaikh Hamid Qadiri and his brother, Shaikh Latifullah 
Qadiri died at Bijapur in A.H. 1011/1603 and 1021/1613 respectively, whose 
mausoleum, erected by Fatima Sultan, is still preserved®. 

II. ART 

Painting 

The memories of Ibrahim Adil Shah will ever be fresh in the minds of 
posterity for establishing the Dakhani school of painting on a firm footing. 

^Thc Basatin, pp. 133-137. 

• Firishtah, Vol. II, pp. 47, 52. 

• Ibid. p. 47. 

^ T\it Basatin, pp. 258-59. 

» Ibid. p. 277. 

• Architictural Remains in Bijapur, pp. 79-80. 
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Truly speaking the high water-mark of this school is the period of the talented 
prince of Bijapur, who himself has been claimed as a skilful painter and calligra¬ 
pher. The earliest examples of Dakhani paintings are found in the miniatures 
of the Nujum-ul-Ulum^ painted in 979/1570 during the reign of AliAdil I. These 
paintings represent a mixed style in tvhich the art of Vijaynagar is harmoniously 
blended with Persian and Turkish influences. The output of the Persian and 
Turkish painters employed at the court of Yusuf (the founder of the dynasty) 
might have indirectly influenced the Hindu painters of the later period whose 
emigration from Vijaynagar to the Adil Shahi capital began after the sack of the 
kingdom in A.H. 974/1565. As a result of this migration a mixed style grew 
up in Bijapur during the rule of Ibrahim I and continued in the reign of Ali 
and Ibrahim II. The mo.st striking feature of this style was a fusion of the 
emotional fire of Indian subject and the decorative quality of Persian colouring®. 

There is no doubt that during the long reign of Ibrahim II the Bijapur 
school of painting received a fresh impetus. His patronage of art had attracted 
not only the Indian and Persian artists but even European painters® abroad. 
The Hindu painters who were left without patrons after the sack of Vijaynagar 
must have been chiefly attracted by his religious tolerance. I’he European 
painters are also stated to have been employed at the court. The result of this 
was that a special type of mixed style evolved in Bijapur during this period, 
which combined the Vijaynagar style with the Persian and Turkish and even to 
some extent with the European elements. The special features of this style 
according to Dr. IMoti Chand are as follows'* : 

1. It is marked by the depth of colours (blue being the most favourite®) 
and lavish use of gold. This aspect distinguishes it from the contemporary 
Mughal school of the North. 

2. The miniatures arc often limited to a single figure and even when 
there is more than one figure, there is no attempt at showing perspective, 
the action being confined to a single plane. 

.3. The human face is in profile in direct contradiction to the Persian 
and early Mughal school of painting. 

4. I'he treatment of woman is typically Indian, both in form and spirit. 
She wears a sari and bodice in typically Dakhani fashion. The treatment 

^ Khandalax’ala, Marg, Vol. V, Book II, pp. 26-21, 

• Basil Gray, Indian Miniatures^ p. 8. 

• Meadows Taylor points out that the Sultan maintained cordial relations with the Portuguese at Goa 
and that he obtained Portuguese painters to decorate his palaces. {Manual of the History of India,) 

« Marg, Vol. V. Book I. pp. 25-26. 

• Basil Gray, Indian Miniatutes, PI, I, p. 8. 
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of her face in profile is quite distinct from the face of a woman represented 
in early Mughal paintings. 

The Bijapur style of painting under Ibrahim Adil may be divided into two 
parts one lasting roughly from A.H. 998/1590 to A.H. 1013-14/1605 and the 
second from A.H. 1014/1605 to A.H. 1037/1627. The first period is marked 
by a mixture of Persian, Indian and European influences ; while in the second 
we come across a mixed Mughal and Dakhani style. But the Dakhani 
school still retains some of its peculiar characteristics. There is evidence that 
by A.H. 1027/1617 the Mughal paintings were available in Bijapur. Jahangir*, 
on the request of Ibrahim II, sent his portrait to the latter. 'I'he exchange of 
diplomats between the kingdoms of the Deccan, on the one hand, and the Mughals 
on the other, paved the w-ay for the fusion of the two styles of painting. 

'I’he available portraits of Ibrahim Adil, drawn by the conteraporarv painters, 
are helpful in tracing the evolution of Bijapur school of painting. 'I’lie earliest 
in the scries is a bust of Ibrahim by Murtuza Naqqash in Sir Cowasji Jahangir’s 
collection. In the portrait the Sultan seems to be between twenty-two and 
twenty-five years of age* and accordingly it is ascribed to the period circa 
A.H. 1001/1593. Even this portrait shows an evolved Dakhani style with a 
depth of colour peculiarly Dakhani in its intensity. 'I'he technical excellence of 
the miniatures evidently displays the skill of the artist who scejtis to be a Persian 
somewhat influenced by the Portuguese painters at Ibrahim’s court, 'i'he 
treatment of the face and hands, however, suggests western influence. The in¬ 
clusion of the wingled angle on the top of the miniature is a device borrowed 
from a Christian painting. The portrait possesses that quality which stamps it 
as a product of the Deccan school and it is high water-mark in the late 16th and 
early 17th century'’. 

The second portrait has been published* by Dr. Goetz in which the Sultan 
is wearing a brocaded yaww//and a chadar. His turban and shoes arc shown 
passing through thick foliage. He has a long staff in his right hand and a 
narcissus spray in the left and a four stranded rosary round his neck. The 
Sultan seems to be about twenty-five and hence the painting should be assigned 
to A.H. 1004/1595. To the same period belongs a third portrait in the collection 


• Basil Gray» Indian Miniatures, 

•The Tuzuk, Vol. II, pp. 245-46. 

• But Dr. Moti Chand regards the Sultan to be not above sixteen and, therefore, the portrait should 
date 1586. (Morg, Vol. V, Book I, p. 27). But Khandalavala’s view seems to be correct (Vide Marg, Vol. V, 
Book II, p. 29). 

• Ibid. 

• The Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, Plate VIII, 
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of Mr. Kharidalavala. Here the prince is wearing a typically Dakhani turban, a 
muslin jamahs a chadar, kamarband, socks and slippers. Facing the king on the 
right is a typical Dakhani lady. She wears a bodice and a typical sari, a part of 
which covers her head and the other she holds in her right hand. Her orna¬ 
ments consist of ear-rings, pearl necklace, bangles and anklets. 

There is one portrait of Ibrahim in the Salar Jang collection (Hyderabad), 
which is of special significance because its painter, Farrukh Husain was the 
royal artist. In the portrait the Sultan is riding an elephant named Nauras 
Paikar (or briefly, Nauras), the name being artistically embroidered in the cover¬ 
ing over the elephant. In the picture, before the Sultan is sitting the elephant- 
keeper \vith a long lancet in his right hand. 'I'he elephant is in motion. The 
picture is a pencil work and hence the question of the intensity of colour which 
was the special feature of the Dakhani School, docs not rise at all. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the top reads : 

[In compliance with the royal order this picture was drawn in the Hindi 
(Hindustani) style]. 

Below the trunk of the elephant is a Persian line composed by the Sultan him¬ 
self on the occasion of riding the elephant. The line is headed by : ‘Farmiidai 
Jahan Panahi', that is, composed by the Emperor himself. The line reads : 

The Persian inscription in the space between the first two legs reads Amal-i~ 
Farrtikh-Husain-i-Adil Shahi, that is, the painting of Farrukh Husain of the 
court of Adil Shah. 

Without entering into a description of the merits of the painting, certain 
things must be cleared. The painter Farrukh Husain was probably a native 
of Persia. Dr. Moti Chand styled* him as Farrukh Hasan Shirazi, which im¬ 
plies that he was a resident of Shiraz. But his styling the painter as Hasan 
instead of Husain and adding an appellative of his home or birth place to his 
name is perhaps due to some misunderstanding. The source of his information 
is Zuhuri’s Sih Nathr^ in which the name of the painter is only Farrukh Husain 
(without any appellative) exactly as quoted in the miniature itself. In short 
though the artist seems to belong to Persia, he was not particularly a native of 
Shiraz. According to Zuhuri who was the painter's friend, the latter was one 
of the most favourite courtiers of Ibrahim Adil and the best artist of his age 
and “nothing better than his painting could ever be expected from any artist". 

» Marg, Vol. V, Book 1, p. 26. 

•p. 79. 
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No other portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah which has come down to us was 
painted at the instance of the Sultan himself. Even this much is not known with 
certainty that they were draw'n by any contemporary painter. The name of the 
artist is know'n in only one case, but his personality could not be exactly 
ascertained. But here is a picture which was painted by the best artist of the 
age and by the order of the Sultan himself. Besides, the pictures of the 
royal elephant and its keeper add immensely to the value of the miniature. 

The Sultan is stated to have developed his devotion for the word 
“Nauras” after A. H. 1008/1599 ; but we have definite reasons to believe that 
his own composition, Kitah-i-Nauras, was completed earlier than the above 
date. But it is certain that the term came into popular use after that date. 
Hence the miniature containing the picture of an elephant having the title of 
Nauras could only be prepared much after A. H. 1008/1599. 'Fhc artist has 
been mentioned in Zuhuri’s third essay which was completed after A, H, 1013/- 
1605. Hence we may assign a date near about A. H. 1013. But the Sultan 
seems to be over forty-five, hence the painting should correctly be assigned to 
A. H. 1024/1614. 

The Persian inscriptions in shikast hand appearing in the miniature are 
good examples of Persian calligraphy. 

The portrait is suggestive of the peculiar trait of the Bijapur school of paint¬ 
ing in which the Persian style w-as gracefully blended with the Hindi Style. It 
further indicates Ibrahim’s interest in the Hindi style (or the style of the art of 
Vijaynagar) which elaborately testifies to his religious tolerance. This mixed 
style was prevalent even after A. H. 1014/1605, the probable date after which, 
according to Dr. Moti Chand^ the Bijapur school began to borrow from 
the Mughal school of painting. This, however, fully confirms the view of 
Dr. Moti Chand^ that even during this period the school maintained its 
peculiar features. 

The two portraits of the Sultan {Marg, Vol. V, Pis. 1 & 2) belong to second 
period of the Bijapur painting when it was influenced by the traditions of the 
Mughal school. In the first Ibrahim is shown in three-quarter profile. The 
scene is of a luxuriant vegetation with a typically Dakhani castle in the back¬ 
ground. The trees in the background arc planted in a peculiar manner of green 
ground. The king wears a Dakhani costume consisting of a turban, chadar, 
kamarband, muslin trousers and shoes. He holds a pair of kartal which 

is quite in keeping with his love for music. In his second portrait, he w'ears 

» Marg, Vol. V, Book II, p. 26. 

* Ibid. 
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a turban, a muslin jawni, a kamarhand, golden trousers and shoes. He also wears 
a necklace and holds a sword with both hands. Certain technical details speak 
of Mughal influence. A third portrait is in the Salar Jang collection in which 
the Sultan wears a typically Dakhani turban, a jama and a chadar. He holds a 
long staff in his right hand and the part of the chadar in the left. The Persian 
inscription on the top of the painting reads : 7'aszvir-i-Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
Badshah-i-Bijapur, that is, the portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the king of 
Bijapur. It is also suggestive of its contemporaneous nature. 

The early Ragtnala paintings of Dakhani origin, preserved mostly in the 
Bikaner collections, are in a charming style of mixed Turkish, Persian and 
Hindu element, most common in Bijapur during the reign of Ali I and Ibrahim 
II and even to some extent in the time of Ibrahim I, chiefly because of the 
collapse of Vyaynagar when its skilled artists had to find patrons at the courts 
of Adil Shahs, Qutb Shahs or Nizam Shahs. I’he Bikaner collection^ has 
twelve such paintings two of which {Kamod &nd Dhanasri) have been reproduced 
by Dr. Goetz in the Art and Architecture of Bikaner' tracing their origin 
to Ahmadnagar between 1565 and 1569 without producing any specific 
evidence lor doing so. Mr. Basil Gray, while agreeing with the conclusions of 
Dr. Goetz, dates Vasanta Raga (wrongly identified as Hindola) to 1570 and an 
unidentified Raga (probably Kanhara) to 1570-90 and finds a circumstance 
tipping the balance in favour of Bijapur*. But both Dr. Moti Chand and 
Mr. Khandalavala are of the opinion that it is more appropriate to ascribe* 
these Ragmala pictures to no one else other than Ibrahim Adil. The reason 
for doing so is that, according to these two scholars, he was the first monarch to 
think of representing the “pictorial motifs” associated with certain raga and 
raginis in his Kitab-i-Nauras. His devotion to music and his choice to be 
portrayed w'ith clappers in his hands arc suggestive of his keen interest to have 
a series of Ragmala paintings. 

It must be noted that in the series of earliest Ragmala pictures only Vasanta, 
Kanhara, Hindola, Kamod, Dhanasri, Khan Godhi and Nat Balharika^ are 
definitely knowm to have been represented. Amongst these only one, vis. 
Kanhara or Karnati has been visualised and only two melodies, viz., Kanhara 
or Karnati and Dhanasri have been reproduced in the Kitab-i-Nauras. If 


^ The An and Architecture of Bikanert p, 101, 

* p. 102, plates I I and IV. 

* Basil Gray ; Indian Miniatures, p. S. 

* Marg, Vol. V, Books 1 and II, pp. 28 and 27 respectively. 

* Vide Art and Architecture of Bikaner, p. 102 and Indian Minitaures, pp. 8-10. 
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these representations were made only at the instance of the king or only in his 
reign, it seems no reason why the painters did not keep in view the particular 
ragas and raginis which were of much interest to him. It is interesting that 
the idea in representing the Kanhara or Karnati ragini is different at two 
places. In the Kitab-i-Nuras^ it is visualised as a charming lady whose 
hands and eyes in tenderness and handsomeness resemble to lotus. She is 
dressed in blue sari and yellow bodice. In the spring season, when the lady 
separated from her lover hears the Indian cuckoo repealing cheerfully the 
name of its lover, her afflictions grow intensely. This oen-picture is not only 
different from the representation of the melody in the above series, but also 
from the ideas associated with it in the later paintings. 

If Dr. IMoti Chand and Mr. Khandalavala- are correct in their hypothesis 
that Ibrahim Adil was the author of the idea of Ragmala paintings and that the 
Ragmala miniatures, belonging to Bikaner and Baroda Museums and to Mr. 
Sveloslav Roerich^, were produced at his court, then it is certain that these 
paintings were the work of Hindu artists who were comparatively more at home 
with the pictorial representation of Indian melodies than the foreigners. 

Unfortunately we have no information about the Indian, Persian and even 
Portuguese painters in the court of Ibrahim Adil who had produced works of 
great excellence. It is, however, known that the most significant royal artist was 
Mulla Farrukh Husain^ whose one pencil miniature is preserved in Salar Jang 
Museum. The other painter, Murtuza Khan Naqqash, seems to have worked 
for the prince of Bijapur. The Persian inscription appearing in the lower right 
hand corner, in a beautiful Naskh style of Persian calligraphy, is also suggestive 
of the contemporaneous nature of the painting. Since the portrait is attributed 
to circa A.H. 1004/1594, Murtuza Khan should be considered as an earlier pain¬ 
ter. Both these artists seem to be Persians ; but Dr. Moti Chand“ is incorrect 
in attributing Farrukh’s birth place to Shiraz. A third painter, Muhammad 
Ali, has produced the miniature of a “port in a garden’’ which is attributed by 
Khandalavala to Ibrahim’s reign, though Coomaraswamy styles it as Mughal. 
If the former is correct in his theory, then he would be the third known artist 
of the reign of Ibrahim. 

^ Vide song No. 35. 

* Vide Margt Vol. V, Book I and II, pp. 28-27 respectively. 

* Ibid, book 1, p. 27 and Goetz’s Art and Architecture of Bikaner, p. 101. 

* Such words and phrases as black pen, musk navel, musk and tulip flowers occurring in Zuhuri’s 
description of his accomplishments as an artist suggest that he was an adept in using tlie black and red 
colours. (Vide the Sih Nathr, pp. 79-80). 

* Marg, Vol. V, Book I, p. 26. 
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The list of the notable miniatures and portraits of this period has been pre¬ 
pared by Karl Khandalavala^: 

1. The young Emperor Ibrahim IPs Siesta (E. Kuhncl. Islatnische Minia¬ 
tures Malerei 1923 ; PI. 104). 

2. Yogini (Ibid. 104). 

3. Yogini with Parrot (Arnold and Wilkinson, Library of Chester Beatty. 
Vol. 3 PI. 93). 

4. Yogini (Kuhncl and Goetz, Indian Book Painting, 1926, PI. 40, Fol. 6 B). 

5. The Elephant Chanchal (N. C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, 1926, 
PI. 47). 

6. Ragini (Kala Nidhi, No. 1, opposite to p. 25). 

7. Ibrahim Adil Shah II with Clappers in His Hand {Marg, Vol. V., 
No. 1, p. 23). 

8. Ibrahim Adil Shah (Ibid. P. 25). 

9. Ibrahim Adil Shah II with His Mistress (Ibid. P. 26). 

10. Ibrahim Adil Shah II with Clappers in His Hand ( Artihus Asiae 
MCMXXVH No. 1, p. 11, Fig. 5, where it is incorrectly stated by Coomara- 
swamy as Mughal and wrongly attributed to the period circa 1700 A.D.). 

11. Ibrahim Adil Shah with Retinue (Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, 
PI. 8). 

12. Poet in a Garden (Marteau and Vcver, Miniatures Persanne, PI. 19). It 
is attributed to a painter Muhammad Ali and is incorrectly described by 
Coomaraswarny as Mughal in the Boston Museum (Catalogue No. 6, PI. 25). 

13. Ibrahim Adil Shah {Islamic Culture, April 1935). 

14. Portrait of A ISohlemzo {The Art of India and Pakistan, V\. 145, 
No. 813). 

15. Portrait of A Nobleman {Burlington Magazine, August 1938, “The 
School of Bijapur’’ by Basil Gray, Fig. C). 

16. The Cowherds in the Brinda Grove (Goetz, Art and Architecture of 
Bikaner, 1950, PI. 7. It is incorrectly described by Goetz as Rajasthani). 

17. The Portrait of A Nobleman {Kala Nidhi, No. 1, opposite page 32, 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay). 

18. Portrait of A Nobleman. {The Art of India and Pakistan, PI. 145, 
No. 811). 

19. Young Ibrahim on A Throne {Burlington Magazine, August 1938, “The 
School of Bijapur” by Basil Gray, Fig. A.). 


* Marg, Vol. V, Book II, p. 27. 
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20. Lady with a Lute and Lion (In the Bharat Itihasa Sainshodhaka Man- 
dala, Poona—Not Published). 

21. Elephant Fight (Ibid. Not published. The painting is on silk. This 
is a rare feature in Deccan and Mughal painting). 

22. Horse Led by the Groom (In the collection of Cowasji Jahangir, Fort, 
Bombay—Not published), 

23. Yogini (similar to the Chester Beatty example. In the collection of 
Muhammad Asliraf of Hyderabad—Not published). 

But none of the al)Ove paintings might be assigned t) the period of Ibrahim 
Adil on any definite historical evidence. The slender material on which 
account they have been attributed to Ibrahim would not stand the test of 
evidence. For example, take the figure of the elephant appearing in Mr. 
Mehta’s book (No. 5 in the above list). Mr. Mehta only calls it a Dakhani 
painting. In the meantime, “Asad Beg’s mission to Bijapur’’ reveals that 
Chanchal was the famous royal elephant of Ibrahim Adil and that it was sent 
to Akbar with gold ornaments weighing two maunds. Since in the above 
painting the elephant is richly decorated, it was deemed identical with Chan¬ 
chal. But no student of history would agree to the above conclusion. 

The only painting m hose genuineness could in no case be suspected is that 
painted by Farrukh Husain about which wc have spoke.n earlier. However, to 
the above li.st might be added the various Ranmala miniatures and the two 
paintings in the collection of Salar Jang (still unpublished). 

In short, the above examples afford ample proof of this fact that the Bijapur 
school produced portraits and miniatures comparable with the output of the 
contemporary Mughal school. If Akbar gave a new outlook to painting in the 
north, Ibrahim Adil Shah brought the Dakhani painting to an elevated 
position ; and this would claim for him an important rank in the history of 
Indian Art. 

Calligraphy 

It has been pointed out that Ibrahim Adil Shah II was himself a skilled 
calligraphist^ who could write various hands artistically. But no specimen of 
his excellence in the art of penmanship has come down to us. Owing to his 
own devotion to this art and his proverbial liberality, how'cver, a number of 
renowned calligraphists from Persia and Arabia thronged his court in Bijapur 
with the result that the Sultan succeeded in introducing a Dakhani school of 
calligraphy. The styles which were popular during the reign of this prince 

^ Vide the Fuluhat, p. 367, the Basatin, p. 275, the Sih Nathr, pp. 58-60. 
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were Naskh, Suls, Raihan, Riga, Shikast and Nastaliq. But the more popular 
was the Naskh which, being the important fundamental style, is chiefly respon¬ 
sible for bringing in a renaissance in the art of calligraphy. The popularity of 
the style lies in “the tendency to realise the grace latent in the script itself; that 
is, the writing, and not the ornamental rythm it could display, became the object 
of calligraphy^.” Despite the fact that this style was mostly used by Arabic 
speaking peoples, the chief causes of its popularity in Deccan, during this 
period, could not be known. It was not without Sultan’s special fondness for this 
style that all the significant manuscripts of his Kitab-i-Nauras (except one which 
is in Raihan, an off-shoot of the same) are found in the Naskh calligraphy. The 
Muraqqa-i-Adil Shaht, an album containing the art of various penmen at the 
court of Bijapur, is chiefly dominated by the specimens in the Naskh style. The 
scattered inscriptions found in paintings, architectural buildings and elsewhere 
are also suggestive of the popularity of this particular style. 

The Suls is the ornamental variety of the Naskh style. It differs from the 
latter only in the propotion of its curves and strokes. In this style strokes take 
the form of a dagger and curves run smoothly like waves of water. As Suls was 
generally used in ornament, it was generally written in bold curves and wide 
swinging waves slightly recoiling at their pointed tops®. The royal calligraphist, 
Abdul Latif Mustafa, used the Suls hand in transcribing the Kitab-i-N auras. 
The Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi shows the popularity of this style after the Naskh. 
The inscriptions of the buildings are mostly in this style. 

Resembling the Suls and its pointed strokes is the style called Raihan. Its 
strokes end in straight points and rarely turn up in a curve as in the Suls. The 
strokes which arc thick in the middle gradually become thinner towards the end. 
Sometimes they are like straight shafts descending slantingly towards the left®. 
The oldest manuscript of the Kitab-i-Nauras having been written in Suls, fully 
confirms its popularity during the reign of Ibrahim. The above album consists 
of sufficient specimens of Raihan style pointing to its popularity as well. 

I’hc Shikast style is a simplification of the Nastaliq in which the letters are 
rarely disconnected from each other. At first sight the style looks as having been 
written in a careless way ; but it requires much practice to write Shikast hand in 
an artistic way^. This is a common style. We come across various specimens of 
this style during the reign of Ibrahim which proves its popularity in that period. 

* Ziauddin, A Monograph on Muslim Calligraphy, p. 45. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The Nastaliq style is the latest. Its curves develop round like crescent or 
smooth or oval like an egg. Its strokes arc long and pointed in the form of a 
straight sword, and flow either horizontally or with a slight increasing bend 
towards the middle in the manner of a sword'. 

The important calligraphists at the court of Bijapur were these : 

1. Khalilullah Butshikan, by descent a Sayyid of Herat, occupied the fore¬ 
most place among the royal calligraphists of Bijapur. His Nastaliq style ex¬ 
celled the writings of all the earlier and later penmen. In the prime of his 
youth he went to Shah Abbas and served him as his teacher. When Shah 
Abbas left Khurasan for Iraq, Khalilullah set out for India and was tied to the 
apron-string of Ibrahim II. The Safawi monarchs of Iran having been on 
friendly terms with the sovereigns of the Deccan, Shah Abbas sent for Khalilullah 
and the latter was sent off to the Persian court by Ibrahim Adil as his plenipo¬ 
tentiary. Having received proper esteem at the court of Persia, he returned to 
India and passed the rest of his life at the Adil Shahi court with glory and 
distinction®. Zuhuri has given® a vivid and graphic description of Khalil’s skill 
and dexterity in the art of penmanship. It is said^ he copied the Kitab-i-Nauras 
with great care and presented it to the Sultan in A.H. 1027/1618 who was ex¬ 
tremely pleased with the gift and the accomplishment of the artist. He 
conferred on him the title of ‘Badsha-i-Qalam’ f.c., “the king of peri” and as a 
mark of respect made him sit on his throne. After the ceremony was over he 
bade his courtier to accompany him to his residence. The words, Shah gardid 
hadshah-i-qalam, give the date of the ceremony. 

2. Muhammad Baqir of Kashan® the notable poet at this court who has 
already been examined earlier, was an accomplished calligraphist and in a number 
of his verses he has alluded to his excellence in the art of calligraphy. His 
teacher in this art was Muizuddin Khattat of Kashan, one of the most reputed 
calligraphist of his time. Baqir’s early excellence in this art had claimed for 
him the charge of the library of Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Waiz of Shiraz even 
earlier than A.H. 975/1567. He w^as again placed in charge of the library of 
Nawab Farhad Khan, the prime minister of Shah Abbas, most probably at the 
suggestion of the Shah himself, in A.H. 1001-1002/1591-1592. It was owing to 
his accomplishments in the art that on his arrival in Bijapur the charge of the 
state library was made over to him where he w'as to supervise the work of 

»Ibid. 

* The Futuhat, p. 367 and Journal of Indian Historical Records Commission, \ol. XV^I. 

• The Sih Nathr, pp. 77-79. 

* The Taakira^i^Khusknatvisan, pp. 79-80. 

• Vide Maathir^e*Rahimif foU. 140*141, the Arafat, foil. 152-153 ; the Suhuf-i‘Ibrahim, foil. 138. 
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ordinate scribes and to look to the quality of their handwriting. He was on 
this post for over twenty-eight years until his death in 1034/1626. 

The biographers, and even one historian, have unusually admired his style of 
calligraphy. The contemporary Naasir~i~Rahimi mentions him with the title 
‘Khush-NaAvis’; the author of the Majma-un-Nafais who has seen his diwan in 
his own hand, also mentions the same title. The other contemporary, Taqi 
pays a very glorious tribute to his skill in this art. But it is not known which 
style or styles he skilled in. In Taqi’s biography the term ‘Raihan-i-Khat’, 
used figuratively, may, however, refer to his excellence in the Raihan style of 
calligraphy. 

Unfortunately no specimen of his handwriting has been traced so far. The 
manuscripts of his diu'av preserved in the Salar Jang Museum apparently ot 
contemporaneous nature, have been revised very carefully with additions and 
modifications, in a different Shikast amiz hand. These corrections may be 
ascribed to the author himself but for a term, ‘Walahu\ used only for the third 
person. On the title page of the copy of the Kitah-i-Nauras prepared by Mustafa, 
appears a note in an elegant Nasialiq about the introduction of the manuscript 
into the state library in A.H. 1022/1613. Since at that time Baqir was the 
supervisor of the state library, the above note may be assigned to him. 

Baqir might have copied the Sultan’s book, but no such manuscript is 
traceable. The one preserved in Bankipur, (in the Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
Library), was transcribed by Muhammad Baqir; but there is nothing to show 
that he is identical with the famous calligraphist at the court of Bijapur. 

3. Zuhuri, the well-knoAvn poet at the court of Bijapur, was an adept in the 
art of calligraphy. He could write Shikast and Naskh styles very well. It is 
said he copied out the Rauzat-us-Safa many a time and thereby earned a lot. 
However, specimens of his Naskh-ciim-Nastaliq style, appearing in the manu¬ 
script of his dhiau having been corrected in the author’s own hand, adequately 
prove his excellence in this art. 

4. Abdul Latif Mustafa was an important calligraphist of the court of 
Ibrahim Adil. He was a master of many styles; and a number of specimens 
of his Naskh, Suls, Raihan and Riqa styles are available to us through the 
Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi. He prepared a manuscript of the Kitab-i-Nauras in 
Naskh and Suls styles which was subsequently removed to the state library at 
Bijapur in A. H. 1022/1613. In the above Miiraqqa he mentions him as Abdul 
Latif Mustafa, Abdul Latif Majlisi or only Abdul Latif. The name is generally 
preceded by such Avords as ‘Kamtarin Shagirdan’ or only ‘Shagird’. 
The dates accompanying the specimens vary from A. H. 1024 to A. H. 



1033/1615-1624. It shows that his reputation as a calligraphist had only been 
established during the last twenty years of the Sultan’s reign. His son, Abdul 
Halim, was also a calligraphist of equal reputation. The artist seems to be 
a Persian. 

5. Abdur Rashid was another adept in the art at the Adil Shahi court. 
His accomplishments in calligraphy had claimed for him a reputation which he 
so well deserved. He made a copy of the Sultan’s Kitab-i-Nauras and presented 
it to the author who kept it in his private collection. The manuscript has 
come down to us and is dated A. H. 990/1582 in the hand of the scribe himself. 
But it is incorrect, for the manuscript could not have been prepared earlier than 
A.H. 1012/1603. It was, how'cver, removed to the state library of Bijapur in 
A. H. 1037/1628. 'Phe manuscript is in a beautiful Raihan style fully displaying 
the mastery of the scribe in the art of calligraphy. Abdur Rashid was a master 
of Naskh and Siils styles as well and it is fully proved by the specimens of 
such styles in the Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi. He also seems to be a PcTsian 
calligraphist. 

6. Abdul Halim, son of Abdul Latif Mustafa, was a more reputed scribe 
than even his father, who specially excelled in the Naskh and Suls styles of 
calligraphy. A number of specimens of his writings in various styles have come 
down to us through the above Muraqqa. He had the privilege of transcribing 
the Kitab-i-Nauras which is preserved in the collection of Prof. Husain Ali Khan 
of Hyderabad. The manuscript in the Naskh and Suls .styles, bears so close re¬ 
semblance, both in form and spirit, with that of his father that it would be 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. Despite the fact that his copy of the 
Kitab-i-Nauras is not dated, nor is any of his specimens, still we have reasons 
to believe that he also belonged to the court of Ibrahim. It is also possible he 
might have served Muhammad Adil Shah as well. 

7. Yusuf Ibrahim Shahi was a skilled artist as is proved by the specimens 
of his w'ritings in various styles found in the above Muraqqa. He was a master 
of various styles of calligraphy but chiefly excelled in the Naskh style. ’Fhc 
title Ibrahim Shah appended to his name is suggestive of his attachment to the 
court of Ibrahim Adil. However, there is no hesitation in calling him a Bijapur 
calligraphist of the reign of Ibrahim Adil II. 

This is not the exhaustive list of the calligraphists who had flourshied during 
the reign of Ibrahim Adil. The specimens of these artists, however, adequately 
prove that under the Sultan’s patronage Bijapur had been a chief centre of the 
art of calligraphy which rendered valuable service to the cause of this art by 
popularising the special variety of Naskh calligraphy. 
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Ill ARCHITECTURE 

The long reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah II is chiefly noted for constructing 
palaces, mosques, tombs and mausoleums, notwithstanding the frequent ex¬ 
peditions on which account the Sultan and his nobles had to stay out for long 
periods at a time. The architectural work during Ibrahim’s reign is chiefly 
characterised by the lavish use of the delicate decorations in which the influence 
of the Hindu architect is very apparent. This further testifies elaborately to the 
Sultan’s religious tolerance which was one of the main causes of effecting a 
cultural renaissance in Bijapur. 

During Ibrahim’s reign a more elaborate style of work was introduced into 
his capital. I’he ingeneous Sultan became instrumental in discarding the 
plaster and concrete buildings of his predecessors and launching out into the 
free use of sculptured stone work in which his masons had revelled. Since 
they were restricted to geometrical designs and conventional form of foliage, 
they having excelled in these, subsequently succeeded in evolving a complicated, 
though pleasing combination. They further reproduced the texts of the Quran 
in an interlacing of Arabic letters which were most suitable to decorative effect*. 

During the Sultan’s reign were built a number of architectural buildings 
some of which are critically examined below : 

1. Haft Khan 

The pile of apartments collectively known as Haft or Sat Khan or 
Sat Manzil (Seven-Storeyed Palace) stands a little way to the south-west of the 
Gagan MahaF. At present it rises to a height of five storeys or ninety- 
seven feet over all ; but a narrow staircase rises from the fifth to the 
sixth which is not in existence now. It is also possible there may have been 
still higher terrace. It was built during® the reign of Ibrahim in A. H. 
991/158.3, as a palace but it must have been far more extensive than it is now. 
Mr. Henry Cousens regards it as an adjunct to the buildings^ around it 
including Chini® Mahal. 

The building was erected for pleasure* and for royal baths and not for 
business purposes. The abundant distribution of water and bathing cistern 

* Jl. Cousens, Bijapur and Its Architectural Remains, p. 63, 

* Built about 968/1561 in the reign of Ali Adil Shah. 

* And not *by Ibrahim* as stated in Bijapur and Its Architectural Remains, for the Sultan was a minor 
of 12 years. 

* I'hcse are called ‘Granary’, Ibid., p. 63. 

with Farakh Mahal built in A. H. 921 (A. D. 1514) during the reign of Ismail 
Ibid. pp. 25 Sc 66. 

^ reference to this building is found in the Kitab~i~Nauras which also proves the srme. 
(Vide song No. 41) 
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is the peculiar feature of this class of buildings. The walls were subsequently 
painted with human figures’. But being without definite form or design it 
is no longer a handsome building now. The richly carved window frames 
and screens when in existence, must have improved the appearance consider¬ 
ably. In those days of unrest when the lives of the kings were fraught 
with danger, the building formed a great coign of vantage for the inmates 
of the palace. 

2 Haidariyyah Mosque 

According to an inscription the mosque was built by Haidar Khan, son of 
Jamil, in A.H. 991/1583 during the reign of Ibrahim IT. The builder was one 
of the Sultan’s generals to whom was entrusted the erection of the great gun- 
tow'er, known as Haidar or Upli or Upri Burj. He was one of Dilawar 
Khan’s party and w'as subsequently removed from his post by Ikhlas Khan. The 
mosque has nothing worthy of attention save its connexion with a notable 
character in Bijapur history. The design of its facade is almost identical with 
the Ibrahimpur mosque; however, the proportions are better in the mosque 
under review. 

3. Malika-i-Jahan Mosque 

This is the first mosque in the new style introduced during the rule of 
Ibrahim Adil in which the masons made free use of sculptured stone work and 
subsequently reproduced the texts of the Quran in an elaborate interlacing of 
Arabic letters. The mosque w'as erected about A.H. 996/1587 in honour of 
Sultan’s wife, Chand Sultan, popularly known as Malika-i-Jahan, the sister of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb of Golcunda. It is also called Zanjiri Masjid on account 
of the small stone chains which once adorned its cornice. The amount of deli¬ 
cate work compressed within the space between the arches and the dome dis¬ 
plays the skill of the masons. Its proportionate distribution among the various 
parts is suggestive of the finest taste and judgement of its builders. 'Fhe 
richne.ss of the fretted skyline, the minute traey of the little chhatris (kiosks), 
the serrated and foliated fringe of the eave slabs of the cornice and the wonder¬ 
ful beauty and elaboration of the brackets which support them, combine to form 


* In 1844 Mr. James Bird found a drawing of Muhammad Adil, the sixth king with his favourite 
dancing girl, Rambha, seated on a cushion near which are laid the king’s sehlar^ a basket of flowers and a 
Persian book (Bijapur audits Architectural Remains, p. 64). Dr. P. M. Joshi has claimed, on the basis of the 
Marhata history, that Rambha w^as Ibrahim’s Marhata Mistress (Marg, Vol. V, Book II, p. 28). Her probable 
portrait is displayed in Marg, Vol. V, Book l,p. 26. The presence of the schtar is suggestive, of calling the 
drawing a picture of Ibrahim Adil rather than that of Muhammad. 
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such a profusion of loveliness as is not surpassed elsewhere in Bijapur^. The 
graceful minarets, merely serving as ornamental appendages and in keeping 
w'ith the delicate style of work, contribute very much to the prcttincss of the 
mosque. 

4. The Kali Masjid at Lakshtneshw 

I’hough the Kali Masjid (black mosque) is situated at a great distance from 
Bijapur, it is in no way inferior to those in the city in respect of design and 
finish. I'he mosque is a good example of the style evolved in Bijapur and in¬ 
troduced in the foregoing mosque, and is probably of the same date. Its most 
peculiar feature is the wonderful stone chains hanging from every conspicuous 
point, mostly used for decorative detail. ‘Before these chains were damaged 
by swing to the winds and even mutilated by human hands, the little mosque 
must have looked liked a creation in silver filigree work’. 

5. The Ibrahim Rauza 

The groups of buildings collectively called the Ibrahim Rauza, are the 
magnum opus of the Adil Shahi. It must have been in progress during the 
greater part of Ibrahim’s rule. Fergusson declares it as “a group as rich and as 
picturesque as any in India and far excelling anything of this sort on this side 
of this Hellos port“” which is “more remarkable for the profusion and richness 
of its ornamental details than for either its dimensions or the elegance and the 

propriety of general form.The two (the tomb and the mosque) must, 

however, be taken together as parts of one composition ; and with their gateways, 
their terraces and their external colonnades, they make up a group of gorgeous 
.splendour, that it would be difficult to make in any part of the world®.” 

This splendid group situated at a short distance beyond the Makka** gate 
upon a high terrace, comprises tw'o large buildings facing each other. The 
building to the cast of the terrace is mausoleum® of the king and certain 
members of his family® which was primarily erected as the memorial of his 


* Bijapur and Its Architectural Remains, p. 69, 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol, II, p. 273. 

* Architecture at Beejapoor, Taylor O and Fergusson, pp. 89-9 

* The western gate of the citadel. 

* It is also called the mausoleum of Zuhra Sultana, his daughter after whom the adjacent suburb is 
called Zuhrapur. 

* I'here arc six tombs arranged in a row from east to west. They are of Badi Sahiba (the mother of the 
Sultan) ; Taj Sultana ; Ibrahim ; Zuhra who died at 6 years of age ; the king’s youngest son, Burhan Shah; 
and the eldest son, Darwi.sh. But in the text of Bijapur and its Architectural Remains these names arc mentioned 
Taj Sultana, Badi Sahib, Ibrahim, Zuhra, Darwish and Sulaiman Sultan (another ton). 
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queen, Taj Sultana ; but the Sultan dying earlier was buried first’ within it. 
Ihe building on the west of the terrace is a mosque, the usual adjunct to a 
tomb. In Bijapur a mosque generally is a subsidiary structure; but here the 
case is otherwise. The mosque is a counterpart of the tomb in size and its main 
outlines so that the general balance and the symmetry of the whole composition 
may not be disturbed. 

The particular style of w'ork introduced in the foregoing two mosques reaches 
its culminating point in respect of ‘conception, design and proportion of the 
richest decorative details’ which mark the group of Ibrahim Rauza. ’I'hc more 
elegant and lighter distribution of the equally fine work upon these buildings 
adds immensely to their prettiness which well match with the magnificent I'a) 
at Agra. With the advantageous situations of the latter ‘the architect of the 
Ibrahim Rauza would certainly have produced more picturesquely magnificent 
and much more impressive than the pride of India. Indeed for certain qualities 
these buildings stand quite matchless and these qualities rank very high among 
the art principles of architectural designs"’. 

Amongst the various inscriptions, the most significant are those which form 
the chronogram for the death of Ilrrahim Adil II and his wife, Taj Sultana, and 
which reveal the personality of Malik Sandal, the architect of this splendid 
pile, “the creator of all this fretted loveliness.’’ 

6. Malik Sandal’s Mosque 

The small mostjuc of no architectural significance, situated in the Langar 
Bazar, is claimed in an inscription to have been built by Malik Sandal, the 
architect of Ibrahim Rauza, in A H. 1024/1614, thirteen years before Ibrahim s 
death, and during the period when the Rauza was being constructed. Ihis is a 
small mosque and there is a little pavilion over a tomb. Some scholars hold 
that the great architect lies here in the grave in the open ; but according to 
H. Cousens he is buried in a village fifteen miles to the w'cst ol Bijapur. 

7. The Anand Mahal 

The Anand MahaF (the palace of pleasure), situated in the citadel close to 
the Gagan Mahal, is stated to have been built by the Sultan in A.H. 998/1589. 

> In the first list two of them, viz., his daughter and his youngest son died earlier ; in the second, only 
his daughter Zuhra. The rest survived him. His beloved wife, T.ij Sultana or Jahan Begum (but not 
Malika-i-Jahan, the first queen and the mother of Darwish Badshah) daughter of Abdur Rahman and mother 
of Muhammad Sultan Adil, died six years after. The Sultan’s mother has never been mcnt.oned by the title 
of Haji, which was only preceded by her namesake, the Queen of Muhammad Adil and the mother of Ah II. 

* Architecture at Beejapoor^ p. 85. 

• It has been converted into the joint residence of the Collector and the Judge. 
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Mr. Henry Cousens*, on the authority of the Basatin-us-Salatin, claims that it 
was constructed for dancing and singing and that the great central hall bears 
out the statement. It is modelled upon the lines of the Gagan Mahal with the 
addition of a lofty basement upon which the palace stands and which has 
considerably improved the appearance of its frontage. 

It is stated that Ibrahim Adil on the occasion of his signal victory over 
Ibrahim Nizam in A.H. 1004* rode to this palace amidst great rejoicings. 

8. The Anda Mosque 

The Anda Mosque standing on the east side of the road from the citadel to 
the Qassab bastion, is a two-storeyed building whose upper floor alone w'as 
intended to be a prayer chamber for the women as is evident from the absence 
of the pulpit. It is one of the best buildings of Bijapur. Its facades made up 
of three equal-sized arches and many other architectural qualities improve 
immensely its general appearance. According to an inscription, the architect of 
this mosque was Itibar Khan, one of the nobles of Ibrahim’s court who 
constructed it in A.H. 1017/1608. 

9. Nauraspur 

From purely architectural point of view Ibrahim’s period is very significant, 
for not only the mosque of Malika-i-Jahan and the splendid group of Ibrahim 
Rauza were constructed ,but the Sultan projected quite a new city at Torweh, few 
miles to the west of the old city. It is said that Ibrahim intended to transfer 
the seat of the government® to the new spot which had preferences over the old 
city in respect of water supply and lovely neighbourhood. In 1008/1599 the 
work commenced and Shah Nawaz Khan was placed in charge of the work. 
Within a few days so many grand and magnificent palaces were erected that the 
new city was to eclipse Bijapur. But subsequently Nauraspur, still brand new 
from the mason’s hand, was wrecked completely by Malik Ambar in A.H. 
1033/1624. The whole city is now in ruins. All that is left is the great wall 
surrounding the city; about the centre within a high wall enclosure are the ruins 


* Bijapur and its Architectural Remains^ p. 77. But from the printed copy it appears to be his residential 
pit lace and even that of his son, Muhammad Adil (Vide the Basatin pp. 231 & 362). The author speaks very 
highly of this building (Ibid. pp. 283 and 342) but nowhere is mentioned the purpose it served as found 
above. 

* In Firishtah, Vol. II, p. 88, the actual date is 13th Muharram, while in the Basatin and in Bijapur and 
its Atchitectural Remains it is 13th. The corresponding A.D. era 1591 as appearing in the last should be 
1595. 

* The scheme was relinquished (Vide Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, p. 83, and the Tazkirat^uU 
Muluk, p. 348 (Sir Sarkar’s copy), where the author mentions the capitaFs name being changed into 
Vidiyapur). 
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of the Nauras Mahal and beside it the Nari Mahal. Beyond this are the 
Tagni and other mosques, tombs and buildings. 7’he Nauras Mahal is a 
duplicate of the Gagan Mahal in the old city. It had originally much wood 
work. Fuzuni of Astrabad, the author of the Futuhat-i-Adil Shah? visited the 
city only seventeen years after its sack, and found its buildings not only superior 
to those of the northern India but even to those of Iran and other parts of the 
world which the historian had personally visited. 

10. The Mihtar Mahal 

The Mihtar Alahal, which is one of the ‘show buildings’ of Bijapur, stands 
upon the south of the road running between the Jami Masjid and the citadel 
gateway. Though its design is of no exceptional merit there is nothing in 
Bijapur to surpass this building in respect of gracefulness and delicacy of 
treatment. It is not a palace but a gateway to the inner courtyard of a mosque 
which in itself is a building par excellence. The attribution of the building to 
the period of Ibrahim Adil Shah II is on traditional ground. 

The most striking feature about this building arc the balcony windows whose 
projecting scats supported beneath by deep bracketing and ornamented with 
hanging beds, are similar to the arrangement under the cornice of the Ibrahim 
Rauza. The mosque has many points of resemblance with Malika-i-Jahan’s 
mosque. 

This is not the exhaustive list of the buildings constructed during the reign 
of Ibrahim Adil II. In addition to these a large number of mosques, tonibs 
and palaces are definitely known to have been constructed either by the king 
himself or by his attaches ; but these could not be described owing to shortage 
of time and space. Some of the buildings erected during the Sultan’s reign 
are these : 

1. Dilkusha Mahal. 

2. Bukhari Masjid. 

3. Mausoleum of Shaikh Hamid Qadiri and his brother, Latifullah Qadiri. 

4. Batula Mosque. 

5. Parkhan Mosque. 

6. Another Mosque. 

7. Haji Hasan’s tomb. 

* p.l61. (Sir Sarkar’s MSS.) The author was a great tourist and had visited Delhi, Agra, A'lihabad, 
Lahore and Kashmir in India and Madain, Persepolis, Nishapur, Jirjan, Ray, Amul, Tus, Qum and many 
Other places in Iran. 
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8. The Shahpur Mosque. 

9. The Zumurrad Mosque. 

At a glance over the list above it would be realised that amongst the archi¬ 
tectural buildings, mosques and tombs are predominating. This was the 
general feature of the structures of the whole Adil Shahi regime, for it was 
safer to put money and work into these which being surrounded by religion’s 
sanctity M^ere not exposed to destruction. 

IV MUSIC 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 devoted the best part of his life to the cause of music 
in which he was interested from his early age. But we are at a loss to attribute 
to anything Firishtah’s unusual silence about the Sultan’s accomplishments in this 
branch of fine art. He has mentioned^ his early education and training and 
other things of special interest which did not include music. But contrary to 
this is the view expressed in the Tazkirat-ul-Mtdiik^ and the Si/i Nathr^ and 
subsequently, in the Basatird, that he was fond of music since his childhood. 
This view is quite correct ; but the circumstances in which he grew this 
tendency are not known. The atmosphere of Bijapur was surcharged with the 
musical effect owing to the influx of a number of Hindu musicians from the 
most important cultural centre of Vijaynagar after its sack, when they were left 
without support. Ibrahim spent most of his time in their company and 
gradually became sympathetic to the culture and traditions of his subjects. It 
was on this account that he invoked Hindu gods and goddesses and was 
traditionally attached to Sarswati and Ganesh. 

Some scholars have attempted to establish the theory that Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II was an adept in music while a small child. In this connection an interesting 
episode, though dubious in its authenticiy, is recorded in the Basatin-us-Salatin^. 

‘His great adherence to this art led him to master Hindu sciences and to 
attach himself to their religious beliefs. Gradually it w'as revealed that the Sultan 
was about to renounce his own religion. Alarmed at it, Maulana Sibghatullah 
Husaini hastened tow'ards Bijapur with a view to dissuading the Sultan. Sub¬ 
sequently the saint was informed by the Sultan that his devotion for Saraswati 
was aimed at having an attractive voice. He, however, assured the Maulana 


* Vol. II, p. 48. 

’ Ibid, p, 354. 

’ Ibid. pp. 9-11, 15, 17 and 60-63. 

* Ibid. pp. 252-53 and 275. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 276-278. 
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thst his foith in Islsm was unshaken. Thereupon the IVIaulana blessed him and 
his voice grew more musical than before.’ 

The Maulana’s arrival in Bijapur in A.II. 1000/1592, as stated in the liasatin, 
when the Sultan completed his twentyfirst year, is indicative of his acquiring 
excellence in music in the prime of his youth, which is a probability. But the 
incident seems to be dated incorrectly. Maulana Sibghatiillah is stated to have 
seen the holy hair of the Prophet of Islam in Bijapur which could have not been 
earlier than A.H. 1005/1596 for the hair was presented as a valuable gift to the 
Sultan only that year by Maulana Muhammad Salih of Hamadun. Consequently, 
the Maulana could have come much after A.H. 1005/1596. The Sultan’s 
excellence in music and his leaning towards the goddess oflearning and intellect, 
could have been known outside India, .so much as to cau.se the abo\c saint (in 
Madina) to come for taking him to task for his predilection for music and 
Saraswati, only after the compilation of the Kitab-i-Nauras in A.H. 1008/1599. 

It would not be out of place to point out that at the end of the manuscript 
of the Kitab-i‘Nanras prtpArcdhy Abdur Rashid, appears the date A.H. 990/1582 
from which it wwild be concluded that the said hook must have been complet¬ 
ed earlier than this date. But this date apparently in the handwriting of the 
scribe—close resemblance of the two styles apparently removes all chances of 
suspicion—is incorrect in view of the follow ing : 

1. Ibrahim in that year was below eleven years. I’he book contains 

certain things which a child of that age cannot usually conceive of. 

2. The manuscript has some references which were not in exi.stencc in 

A.H. 990/1582 : 

(i) The name of Chand Sultan, popularly known as Malika-i-Jahard, 

occurs in the present rnaunscript. She was the Sultan’s wile, married 
only in A.H. 995/1587. Consequently her name could not have 
found access in any book prior to this date. If she is taken as the 
gallant Chand Sultan of Ahmadnagar, the rnaunscript would be 
assigned a date even much later on the ground that Chand Sultan 
got this title^only on her gallant defence of the fort of .Ahmadnagar 
after A.H. 100.3/1594. 

(ii) Nauraspur (city) and the Nauras Alahal have been alluded to, 
which were only projected in A.H. 1008/16003. A manuscript 

* Firishtah, Vol. II, p. 57. 

* Ibid. p. 161. 

* The Tazkirat-ul-Muluk, p. 348. 
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containing such references could only be completed after this date, 
(iii) Bidiyapur has been referred to in the manuscript. The name of 
Bijapur was changed into Bidiyapur (Vidiyapur) only in A.H. 
1012/1604^. Thus the above maunscript could only be completed 
after this date. 

In short the attempts of the scholars fail to establish the hypothesis that 
Ibrahim was an adept in music even before he was in his teens. But as pointed 
out earlier it is a fact that he acquired excellence in this art much earlier than 
is usual. 

The Sultan’s achievements in music will be best judged from his own 
composition, the Kitab-i-Nauras. He is stated by Jahangir® to have learnt this 
art from Bakhtar Khan, a notable statesman at the court of Bijapur, to whom the 
Sultan is stated to have married his niece subsequently. He took much pains 
while studying and practising it. Zuhuri points out®: ‘while engaged in its study, 
most often he did not wink his eyes for the whole night but continued practi- 
sing it.’ 

Ibrahim was a master of Dhrupad and his book in the same style became so 
popular as to attract even the Mughal Emperor Jahangir. On the occasion of 
Bakhtar Khan Kalawant’s visit to the court of Jahangir in Ajmer in A.H. 
1023/1613, the Mughal Emperor was so much impressed by the Sultan’s skill 
that he ordered the great musician to sing to him the songs of the Kitab-i-N auras. 
The Emperor further endorses that this particular form of Dhrupad was his own 
invention. Ibrahim’s basing this book on the north Indian or Hindustani 
school of music and not on the south Indian or Karanatic school, reflects on the 
political and social influences which northern India had exercised over the 
Deccan even before the advent of Jahangir with whom Ibrahim’s relations are 
stated to have strengthened. 

The Sultan’s adherence to music is personally reported by Asad Beg* who 
visited him in A.H. 1013/1604 at Akbar’s behest. When the Mughal envoy 
was to leave the Adil Shahi court, a grand musical concert was arranged to 
celebrate the occasion. In that farewell party Asad Beg found him so much 
wrapped in listening to music that he could hardly reply to his (Asad Beg’s) 
questions. Their conversation centred round music and musicians. Ibrahim 
enquired about Akbar’s fondness of music and tvas told that he listened to it 


»Ibid. 

* The Tuzuk^i-Jahangiri, Vol. 1, p, 134, 

» The Sih Nathr, p. 57. 

^ ‘Asad Beg*s Mission to Bijapur', Potdar Commemoration Volume, p. 193* 
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sometimes. He then enquired of the Mughal envoy whether 'fansen stood or 
sat while singing before the Emperor and was told that in the Darbar at day 
tune he had to stand whde singing ; but at night and on festive occasions 
1 ansen and other musidans were allowed to take their seats while engaged in their 
performance. Ibrahim is stated to have expressed that music should be heard at 
all time and musicians should be kept happy and contented. He held the 
musicians in high esteem which is proved by his marrving his niece to Bakhtar 
Khan. Such an enterprising deed on part of the Sultan of the Deccan is not 
a thing of small consequence. The court poet Zuhuri’ has also given very 
graphic picture of the Sultan’s achievements in the art : 

The story of the incompetency of Avicenna and the tale of his mastery 

are carried to the ear of the people of the world through song. If he opens his 
lip to claim a miiacle in the art of singing, ears begin to speak to bear testimony 
to his claim. He calls the hand which docs not move on a fixed principle, a 
fruitless branch ; and the chest whose breath is not associated with melody, a 

musical instrument of broken strings.Ever since songs were elicited from 

the motion of the heavens such an easy-flowing thrill has not been heard from 
their throat ; and on the blank page of sound so excellent an impression has 
never been stamped, hrom the repetition of the rhythmical phrases and high 
pitch in songs the love and fondness of listeners are on the point of increase.” 

Zuhuri’s writing over fifty rubais and several other poems in praise of 
Ibrahim’s accomplishment is suggestive of the elevated rank which should be 
assigned to him amongst the musicians of the highest order. 


At first the Sultan is found busy in the study of this art ; subsequently he 
thought of rendering some service for the cause of music, and his composing 
songs in a new style is the first step in that direction. Ultimately it dawmed 
upon him that without some important step no better result could be achieved. 
As a consequence he thought of various plans to popularise this art which was 
till then confined to only a few. With these object in view he attempted to 
classify the musicians into three grades. Prior to his own time, and even in the 
first twenty years of his reign, the musicians \\ere ordinarily divided into the 
following grades: 

1. Atai were the highest of the order. 

2. Dhadi w'erc the average musicians. 

3. Gunijan were the last of the rank. 

They were all commonly termed as Kanchanyan and Kalavant. The term Gur 


^ The Sih Nathr, pp. 60-61 (Vide .ilso A. Ghani's History of Persian I.ungufise and Literature at the 
Mughal Court, Vol. Ill, pp. 441-442). 
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Guni was also used for some. In the Kitah-i-Nauras all these terms have been used^. 

Ibrahim’s three grades were these”; 

1. Huzuris who were not only the skilled masters of art but were also 
well versed in various branches of learning. On the basis of their scholarship 
they were allowed to be constantly in the company of the Sultan and were pro¬ 
fited by the latter. When he happened to compose a song® he would recite it to 
the Huzuris who in their turn would commit it to heart by repeating off and on. 
Subsequently, they would teach it in hatches to those who were lower in rank. 
Their constant presence before the Sultan earned them the title of Huzuris. 

2. Darbaris were lower in rank than the Huzuris on account of their com¬ 
paratively lesser attainments. I'hey were allowed to sit in the darbar, day and 
night and were always taught by the Huzuris. 'I’hcir duty was to learn the art of 
reciting the newly composed song from the Huzuris and then they would repeat 
it and memorise it. TJiey would teach it in their own turn to those low'er in rank, 
'i'heir attachment to the darhar (court) entitled them for the title of Darbari. 

3. Shahris were those who, while residing in Nauraspur, were busy 
learning this art. They learnt it from the Darbaris who in turn were profited 
by the Huzuris. They received this title because they lived in the newly 
projected city of Nauraspur^. 

They were all provided for by the Sultan ; some of them received monthly 
allowances from the government ; some were paid from the revenue of Shahpur, 
some from Nauraspur and some even from Bijapur. In addition to their allow¬ 
ances some of them were granted big estates. 

Besides the daily engagcTnents'’ of all classes of musicians, on festive and 
ceremonial occasions, they w ere allowed to participate in, and in some cases to 

' Hong No. i—^ ^ 

bong No. 46- 

Song No..)«— 

® Vide* the TiizkiniDul-Miiluk, p. 354 iind ibit Btisatin-us-Snlatifty p. 252. 

® It was called a Niupdi in IVndan. songs of the book were called in Persian as Naqsh-i-Nauras, 

at tiinc.s even, Na^jlirnaha-i-Naunis. 

* Tliis implies that the # 4 r;Kiation of the rnu.sicians was completed much after the compilation of the 
Kitab-i-Nmirast only ^vhen the nt‘\v city was constructed. 

* Sanjar has given a grapliic picture of the musical parly of the Sultan which was included in the daily 
routine in those times (fol. 35 b). 

^ ^ Sj 
ub* 5 )3i 
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give performances ; specially on Id-i-Nauras days they displayed their musical 
feats. 

It has been claimed by some scholars of repute that Ibrahim H was the 
first Dakhani ruler to commission a Ragmala series. “In fact ho was probably 
the first monarch to think of representing in line and colour the pictorial motifs, 
which had come to be associated to music’”. These scholars have attributed 
all the Dakhani Ragmala paintings preserved in Bikaner, Baroda and other 
Museums and private collections, to his court of which we have spoken earlier. 
In this respect the Prince of Bijapur would stand out as an outstanding 
personality. 

Ibrahim’s efforts aiming at the popularisation of music do not come to an 
end. He is stated to have introduced a special institution called lii-i~Sauras 
which was observed in great rejoicings. On the ninth of each month which 
happened to fall on Friday, a great soiree was held in honour of the ld*i- Nauras 
in the Nauras Mahal for which great preparation was made, 'i'he J>ashkar-i- 
Nauras comprising the singers and musicians and all others somewhat inclined 
towards music, including the nobility, were ordered to participate and make the 
show a success. 'I'he skilled musicians made a display ol their art by giving 
performances". The generous Sultan subsequently feastc d and lavishly rewarded 
all and sundry. The result was that music was so popular that the son.s of 
nobility thought it a proud privilege to have an accjuisition oi this science and 
to be clas.sed with the musicians of the court. In short, the democralisation of 
this branch of fine art goes to the credit of this giftetl Prince of Bijapur. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah Avas not satisfied with these steps alone. He wished that 
skilful musicians should adorn his court by their constant presence, \\ ith this 
object in view he sent his ntessengers to various climes and icgious in search 
for those who were either adepts in their art or at least showed a tendency to 
grasp it. With promises of heavy rewards, much favours and better prospects, 
they were invited to the court at Bijapur. The result was that within a short 
time about nine hundred skilled musicians thronged Xauraspur where a parti¬ 
cular seat was allotted to them. It was probably thereafter that Ibrahim Ach 
set out classifying them into different categories according to tlnii amities. 
The number, which was nine hundred, if taken as accurate, rose to two to threj 
thousand when Zuhuri wrote his third preface some time about A.H. 
and three to four thousand when Ratiuddin completed hi.s la^kitatu u u 


^ Karl Khandalavala, Marg^ Vol. V, Book II. p. 27. 

* It is also stated that on the same day the governors 
provinces. 
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four years later. Towards the close of the reign of the Prince, according to 
the Basatin-us-Salatin, the best musicians, including their pupils and taught, were 
about four thousand while the formers alone numbered to 1445. 

Asad Bcg^ who visited Bijapur sometime in "A.H. 1012-13/1604-1605, gives 
a description of the seat of Adil Shah which was so surcharged with music 
through the efforts of its ruler: 

“On another side may be a wine merchant’s shop and an establishment of 
singers and dancers, beautiful women adorned with various kinds of jewels, and 
fair-faced choristers, all ready to perform whatever may be desired. In short, 
the whole bazar was filled with wine and beauty, dancers, perfumes, jewels 

palaces and viands.perhaps no place in the wide world could present 

a more wonderful spectacle to the eye of the traveller.” 

Probably it was at this time that Shah Sibghatullah visited the capital and 
was shocked to learn the state of affairs at Bijapur. 

Unfortunately the names of only two of the musicians have survived ; the 
first is Bakhtar Khan about whom we have spoken earlier. He is stated to be 
the King’s teacher in Dhrupad form of music. But he seemed to be younger 
than the Sultan himself. Jahangir reports® that Ibrahim got her niece (brother’s 
daughter) married to him. We know that Sultan’s only brother, Ismail, died 
in A.H. 1003/1595 at the age of eighteen years. In case Ibrahim’s niece was his 
daughter, then she would have attained the age of majority not earlier than 
1017/1608. Consequently her marriage with Bakhtar Khan could have not 
been solemnished earlier than this date. Hence it would be in the fitness of 
things to presume that the KahoanVs age was not more than twenty-five 
But these conclusions are not in conformity with those derived from the 
Memoirs of Jahangir, "^rhe Mughal Emperor claims the Kitab-i-Nauras to be 
in form of Dhrupad which the Sultan learnt from Bakhtar. We have seen that 
this book was composed earlier than A.H. 1007/1599 when Bakhtar (i.e. the 
Sultan’s teacher) was about fifteen years. I'his age is not sufficient to have a 
privilege of teaching the Sultan. In short, if Jahangir’s statement, that Bakhtar to 
whom the king’s niece was married was the king’s teacher, is correct (which we 
cannot reasonably question) then he would be of an advanced age at the time 
of his marriage to the Sultan’s niece, which is some what unusual and unexpected. 

^ KJliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 164 ; vide also the Bmatin-us~Salatin, pp. 277-278. Zuhuri's pen-pic¬ 
ture that the Dakhanis are holding' entertainments on every side and festival in every direction and are reclin¬ 
ing at the table of taste of his presence and the table cloth of comfort and delight, refers to an earlier period of 
his reign (the Sih \Nathr^ p. 9). 

* The Tuzuk, Vol. I, p. 134. 
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The other musician at the court of Ibrahim was Chand Khan. He is men¬ 
tioned by the way in the Basatin-us-Salatin^ which shows that he was one of 
the pupils of the Sultan and was classed with the Uusiris. He is stated to have 
wielded much influence and was a favourite of the Sultan. He presented two 
of his servants, Daulatyar and Mubarakyar, to the Sultan. The former was a 
Marhata and was very cunning and wase. He gained the favour of the Sultan 
and received the title of Daulat Khan but one day the Sultan, in a mood to test 
the loyalty of the servant, asked him to spit on the face of his old master, Chand 
Khan. Daulat Khan W'ithout hesitation spat on his i iaster’s face oji which 
account he incurred the displeasure of the Sultan. Daulat under the title of 
Khaw'as Khan figured very brilliantly in the first part of the reign of IMuham- 
mad Adil Shah. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah was not merely a successful composer but also an expert 
guitar player. His favourite guitar was named Moti Khan to which his attach¬ 
ment may be judged from the fact that he has alluded to it in a number of songs 
in the Kilab-i-Nauras. He has several times mentioned that nothing was more 
pleasant to him than playing on guitar. He thinks himself blessed by Cod 
that he is able to play so well on this musical instrument. It is interesting that 
he has expressed in some lines his feeling of separation from that instrument 
which is suggestive of his devotional attachment as well as his composing songs 
when aw’^ay from the city on military expeditions. 

The importance of Moti Khan can be judged from the fact that almost all 
the poets attached to his court have referred to it in their writings. Zuhuri and 
Malik have composed 128 rubais exclusively for this tambourine. Sanjar^ has 
beautifully referred to it in these lines : 

jl tS sjH ^ 

This signifies that when the Sultan took the guitar and sat in a posture of 
playing on it, his courtiers bowed dowm before it, made obeisance and paid a 
respectful homage to it. But from these lines Warustah* has concluded that 
when the king wished to take it from one place to another, it was placed on a 
throne followed by the royal flag and the trumpet etc. and the accompanying 
nobles paid respectful homage by bow’ing dow'n before it. Possibly \\ arustah may 
be correct but his conclusions are slightly different. Sanjar closes his poem on 
the line in which the instrument has been alluded to for the second time. 


» Ibid, p. 282. 

* Kulliyyat, fol, 33 b. 

• The Mustalihat-ut'Shuara, p. 241. 



Of Zuhuri and Malik’s various compositions some are examined below. 
Malik says ; 

Lj al X mJ cyy.i«B 5 5^^ 

Thy i^uitar has the ^\harp and whoof (string) of pleasure ; it has tied a knot 
of frioivdship with external joy. It is a well adorned beloved in the King’s as¬ 
sembly ; or you may call it a royal attendant who has girded up his loins at several 
places in the Sultan’s service. 

I rt . ** X tS jt ii O . 

3 Xtit yi xS ^ j ft . V ySb 

This musical instrunietit which should be regarded as the masterpiece crea¬ 
tion of divinity, produces notes of efficacious nature. It represents the actual 
picture of the .song w hich appeared in the Sultan’s mind ; then tvhy should it 
not be called a workshop of writing r 

'I'hy musical instrument became celestial on account of its musical notes ; 
it no longer produces profane music; when Behrein and Badakhshan were 
searched, such a pearl and diamond have been procured^. 

5.^ « > »rc\j c r —*»■[ 

^“1 o-b" a>i w i‘ yXf3 XX^ b*. |»it ^ L—'.krfflu* 

Thy instrument is the heart containing secrets of hundred mines. It should 
be taken as an ocean and its strings the rolling waves. The plectrum is the pen 
with which he writes a letter demanding the tribute from the mines of the pearls 
in form of iMoti Khan. 

Zuhuri says-: 

c^vM.1 •^.V) 3 yi c—'**'! c-5^b> ^b> xS 3^^ 

.s^l 5 I c=->-.l Jb»U |»c '^yy 

This instrument is the crown of the head of glory; it occupies a position 
more e.xalted than that of Venus ; in the Kaba of heart the idols of afflictions are 
trampled down, for it is one of those who obtain Ibrahim’s support (whose 
hands the king Ibrahim holds). 

uJ^ta.4 yJb yXjb yX 

i ^5 i^^yy t ^ ^ y^ d.AM.1 J3 

* KuUiyyat. fol. 2S-27. 

‘ The poet's use of mines and oceans may be in relation to Moti Khan ; but it may also 
suggest that it was studded with paarls and other precious jewels and it was probably on this account that 
Such a title was assigned to it. 
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In skill the king Ibrahim resemhies Jamshid ; every musician of hisasseinbly 
is similar to Venus; the strings of the tambourine arc the lines of the rays, 
while the instiument itself has been transformed into a sun under the light of 
the brilliant face of the patron. 


THE KITAB- I-NA UR A S 

We are somewhat acquainted with the Kilah-i-ytiuran which embodies a collec¬ 
tion of songs composed by the Sultan and inter,deti to be sung in one of the 
melodics of Hindustani music. Now we shall deal in det lil with various aspects 
of this book in the following pages. 

The Title 

The actual title of the book is Kitah-i-Naurax whicli has occasionallv been 
termed as ‘Nauras’. Some scholars, however, claim it to have been stvled as 
Nanras Nama. The cataloguers of the libraries at 1 lydcrabad have generally 
assigned the same title. But all manuscripts of this book bear the title Kitah-i- 
Nanras, w^hich is also confirmed by contemporary evidence. I’or example, Zuhuri 
and Malik, in their respective introductions to the hook, call it as such ; but in 
their writings we come across the term ‘Nauras’ which applies to the book itself. 
The songs of the book have at times been termed as Wieph which is a Persian 
rendering of the word ''Lakshan'. 

It is interesting to know'the reason for naming the book‘Nauras’ Zuhuri in 
his introduction to it assigns the following reasons’ for doing so : 

if >—5I 4. dS 

- (*~1 * ‘ os -.! 

The reason for giving this title is that Indians call a mixture of nine juices 
Nauras ; and if Persians regard it as a new fruit of the tree of excellence and 
perfection, it is quite appropriate. 

‘Ras’ literally means juice or essence of anything. In Sanskrit poetics a 
peculiar feeling or sentiment prevailing in a piece of poetry or even prose is 
called a Rasa of a particular kind. The nine commonly known Rasas are as 
follows : 

1. Shringara or the sentiment of love and romance. 

2. Veera or the sentiment of heroism and chivalry. 

3. Veebhatsa or the sentiment of disgust. 

4. Raudra or the sentiment of anger and fury. 


* The Sih Nathr-i-Zuhuri, p. 16 
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5. Bhayanak or the sentiment of dread and terror. 

6 . IJasya or the sentiment cf joy and humour. 

7. Kanina or the sentiment of compassion and pathos. 

8 . Adbhuta or the sentiment of wonder and amazement. 

9. Shanta or the sentiment of peace and contentment. 

It is clear that the Sultan had in mind nine Rasas of Indian literaturef the 
traits of which he wished to introduce among the Persian-knowing Muslims not 
conversant with the Sanskrit language and its various Rasas. His intention was to 
compose and collect such songs as would rouse various sentiments in the minds 
of those who happen to sing them. 

Ibrahim Adil was so much enamoured of this word that he styled many 
things as such. It is fruitful to find out the time and the reason of the King’s 
attachment to the word. There is a legend in all histories of Bijapur, 
including the contemporary Rafi-ud-Din’s Tazkirat-iil-Muluk and Fuzuni’s 
Futuhat-i-Adil Shahi,^ that on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the 
new city of Nauraspur, a man from Torweh, a village, brought a vessel full of 
wine and presented it to the Sultan who was so pleased with its delicious taste 
that he uttered these words: y 1 “From that day onwards,'* 

remarks Rafi-ud-Din, “the wine was named .Vaurox and the city also was assigned 
the same name.” According to the Basatin these words were regarded as very 
auspicious and so the city was named Nauraspur j". The city was founded only 
after 1008/1599; but the word was in use before this time. Probably it was 
popularly used only after the foundation of the city. In the Futuhat it is 
further stated that the Sultan got prepared a delicious mixture of nine saps 
which had an intoxicating effect similar to that of wine. Hence the word was 
aptly uttered by the King, for in Dakhini ‘Nau’ means ‘nine’, and since then the 
figure ‘nine’ w'as looked upon as auspicious and whatever was given was called 
‘Ek Nauras’ or ‘Du Nauras.’ 

The causes of the introduction and popularity of the word ‘Nauras’ as given 
in the Taskirat-ul-Muluk, the Futuhat and the Basatin, on the one hand, and those 
in the Sih Nathr, on the other, are more or less similar. But the dates given in the 
three histories are slightly different. It is knowm w'ith certainty that the second 
treatise in the Sih Nathr was written after the first, i.e., the introduction to the 
Kitab-i-Nauras, before A. H. 1008. This clearly proves that both the intro¬ 
duction as well as the book were completed much earlier than this date. 

t Vide Islamic Culture, Vcl. XIX, April 1945, p, 142. But a friend of mine holds that it was an 
ancient tradition which Ibrahim merely carried forward. 

^ P. 348 and pp. 157—168 (respectively). 

J According to some the statement is dubious in its authenticity. 
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Whatever the reason was and whensoever the word was introduced and 
came into common use, the Sultan’s fondness for the word assigned it to a large 
number of things amongst w’hich the following are known to us : 

1. Nauraspur, a city at a distance of four miles to the west of Bijapur. 

2. Nauras Mahal, a royal palace in Nauraspur. 

3. Nauras Bahisht, a portion of Shah Nawaz’s palace in Bijapur. 

4. The Amal-i-Nauras, the drinking of the delicious wine. 

5. The Alam-i-Nauras, the royal flag. 

6 . The Nauras, an executive and administrativ'e department. 

7. The Hisab-i-Nauras, Accounts, Revenue and Finance departments. 

8 . The Sikka-i-Nauras, or Ibrahim Nauras, a coin. 

9. Nishan-i-Nauras, the yellow colour, the royal emblem and the seal. 

10. The Id-i-Nauras, a special festh'al. 

11. The Lashkar-i-Nauras, various classes of musicians. 

12. The Nauras Nama, the title of Firishtah’s history. 

13. Naurasi, the pen-name of a poet. 

14. Nauras, the pen-name of another poet. 

15. The Naghma-i-Nauras or the Naqsh-i-Nauras. the songs of the Kitah-i- 
Nauras. 

16. Nauras Paikar, the elephant. 

17. Nauras, quantity or measurement. 

18. IIun-i-Nauras, a new coin devised by Ibrahim which was equal to nine 
Huns of the Deccan.’ 

The Date of its Composition 

The exact date wdien the Kitah-i-Nanras was completed and compiled is not 
known. It is, however, certain that the book which embodies a collection of 
songs, could not have been composed on one occasion. There are definite 
proofs that some songs were composed when he was out on some expedition. 
Thus it is definite that the various .songs were composed from time tf) time. But 
it is almost impossible to find out the exact tlate when any particular song W'as 
completed. The fact that the number of .songs and their arrangement differ from 
manuscript to manuscript (even the contemporaneous ones), is suggestive of the 

* *Asad Beg's Mission to Bijapur*, Potdtir Commemoration V olume^ p, 195. The coin had this inscription. 

t According to Baqir’s following chronogi am it was constructed in A.II. 1009/1601, 

{Diwan^i-Baqir fol. 6b). 
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Sultan’s activity in composing songs even when the book was ultimately compiled. 
There are, however, some events which help us in calculating the approximate date 
when the songs were compiled under the title of Kitab-i-Nauras. In Zuhuri’s se¬ 
cond treatise in the Sih Nathr the Sultan is stated to have been in his third Ashra 
which was completed in A.H. 1009/1601. That is to say, this piece was written 
about 1008/1600 (or even before) at the latest; consequently the first treatise in 
the Sih Nathr, viz., the introduction to the Kitab-i-N auras and hence the book, was 
written much before this date. Since Zuhuri’s arrival in Bijapur took place 
about 1004/1596, the period within which the book was completed is from 1005- 
1007/1597—1599. But this date refers to the first copy made at the instance 
of the Sultan himself. The authentic copies prepared during the reign of the 
author himself embody such songs as could not have been completed earlier than 
1012/1603. This proves w’ith certainty the Sultan’s activity in composing songs 
which subsequently were incorporated in the later copies of the Kitab-i-N auras. 

The copy of the book prepared by Abdur Rashid is dated 990/1582, but it 
has been proved earlier that this is a wrong date, for it embodies such songs as 
could have only been composed after 1012/1603. Maulana Sibghatullah’s arrival 
in Bijapur is stated to have occurred in 1000/1592; which might assign an 
earlier date to the Kitab ; but we have seen that the said saint could not have 
arrived before 1005/1597. 

The two other contemporary manuscripts, viz., those of Abdul Latif and his 
son, Abdul Halim, have no claim to be the first copy or a copy thereof on the same 
ground as stated above. 'I’he former, having been prepared earlier than 
1022/1614, contains songs on events of 1012/1603, w'hile the latter is of a much 
later date. 

Its Introduction or Preface 

Zuhuri has clearly stated that the King did not take upon himself to WTitc the 
preface to his book. It was left to Zuhuri to supply the necessary preface, and 
he did it at the suggestion of the Sultan himself. Although no reason is given 
for the Sultan’s indifference to contributing a preface, Zuhuri calls^ his preface 
“a worthless stone for the garland made of royal pearls,” and compares it to 
thorns and weeds in the cool refreshing atmosphere of the garden , adding in 
picturesque language that it should be regarded as “pitch beside camphor and as 
colocynth before sugar”. But the apparent cause of the Sultan’s inability to 
supply the preface seems to be the paucity of the Dakhini language which was 


* Vide the Sih Nathr, p. 19. 
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not copious enough to express a coherent theme, particularly in prose, in a sys¬ 
tematic form. This defect of the language is fully evident even in the book itself, 
some songs of which arc very simple while others so difficult as to have no re¬ 
semblance to the former. Consequently the choice fell to Persian, greatest 
masters of which were attached to the court; this was whv the preface was 
written in a different language and by a different person. But Zuhuri’s view 
about his indebtedness to the Sultan’s skill in writing a preface should not be 
interpreted as such. He is rather paying respectful homage to the author, for in 
poetry his position was certainly much superior to the Prince of Bijapur. 

Zuhuri’s father-in-law, Malik of Qum, also wrote a preface to the Kitab-i- 
Nauras ^; but he was actuated to do so out of jealousy or in a mood of rivalry 
and competition. According to his own statement,^ when Zuhuri’s prose became 
very popular, everyone taunted Malik on his inability to produce a work of that 
quality, with the result that the latter came forward to compete with the former. 
He at the same time discloses his close attachment and devotion to Zuhuri with 
a view to clarifying the position and eircumstances under which he did so. In 
short, Zuhuri first wrote the preface and he did so at the command of the 
sovereign ; but Malik only imitated the style of Zuhuri. 

It is, however, strange that none of the contemporaneous manuscripts has 
been prefixed by either of the two prefaces. Apparently these prefaces were 
meant as reviews introducing the book to the public and not to be prefixed to the 
book as a preface. It is also possible that only Zuhuri’s might have been prefixed 
to the first manuscript prepared some time about A.H. 1007 and never after. 

Zuhuri’s preface, written in an ornate and florid style, is regarded as a very 
good specimen of ornate Persian prose. He is stated to have introduced a special 
kind of ornate prose style which subsequently became so popular that a number 
of prose writers have attempted to imitate him but without much success. 

It would not be out of place to note that the nature of Zuhuri’s preface to the 
Kitab-i-Naur as is shrouded in mystery. Scholars of repute have claimed three 
prose pieces, collectively known as the Sih Nathr, to be the three prefaces to the 
said book. But the fact is othervvdse; the second and the third pieces were in¬ 
tended to be the prefaces of x\\tGulzar-i-lbrahiTn &nd^\)[iGKhwan-i-KhahI,tvio 
joint anthologies prepared by Malik and Zuhuri at two different dates. Zuhuri s 
introduction begins with these words: 

rfa.L. ^,l {5 3 Jla. ^ ‘^)>“ 

* Its only two copies are known. Both are contained in the two MS.S. of Maliks’ Kulliyyat at the Riza 
Library (Rampur) and R. A. S. B. Library (Calcutta). 

» Vide R. A. S. B. MSS., fol. 152. 
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(The singers of the pleasure house of speech who with the fresh fruit of the 
garden of—) 

It ends with the line : 

litj yj UlLci^ 

(With these prayers, let the fulfilment be under much obligation). 

Malik’s introduction begins as follow : 

1 *^ ^ ’^'*** * *^.^ 1 |*****^ 

(“In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate,” the new fruit of the 
garden of eternal discourse). 

It ends with the lines : 

(The discourse reaches its culminating point in the songs and verses of Ibra¬ 
him ; so we should keep silent). 

The Commentary or the Translation of the Book 

'Fhe biographers are generally silent on the point whether the book was 
annotated or not. It is Abdur Razzaq who has referred’ to the translation of 
the songs contained in the Sultan’s book. But his remark shows that onh’some 
of its portion was rendered in Persian. But Zuhuri in his preface has clearly 
stated^ that the generous Sultan did not like to deprive the inhabitants of Iraq 
and Khurasan of his favours and blessings, so he wished that the book should be 
rendered into Persian. With this object in view he ordered the scholars of his 
court to prepare a comprehensive but brief commentary on the Kitah-i-Nauras 
some of whose technical terms should be elucidated separately. Malik too^ has 
claimed that since the King was very kind and sympathetic to foreigners, he 
wished that they must share his blessing and accordingly it was ordered that the 
book should be translated into Persian. But the translation should be brief 
and comprehensive. 

In some later manuscripts of Zuhuri’s preface there is a different reading of 
some words which suggests that the commentators were different from those 
deputed to explain the technical terms and allusions etc. But Abdur Razzaq has 
clearly discarded such readings. 

It is stated both by Zuhuri and Malik that the scholars took great pains to 
comply with the royal wishes and accomplish the work entrusted to them. But 
when they submitted it for favour of royal approval, the Sultan found it so 


* The MaqaddamaUi‘Zuhuri, p. 10. 
» The Sih Nathr, p. IS. 

• Kulliyyat, foL 152. 
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much below the average that he had to revise it entirely, with the consequence 
that the annotation of the book went to the credit of the Sultan himself. But it 
is not clear whether the translation was in prose or in verse. The manuscript 
of the Kitah-i-Nauras preserved in the Oriental Library, Bankipur (Patna), 
contains the Persian translation. But it is difficult to hold it identical with the one 
made at the instance of the Sultan, for it is not of a high standard, though 
we should certainly have expected it to be of the same order as is the Sih Nathr. 
This translation is very faithful one and is in prose 

Contents of the Book 

A number of scholars have mentioned the existence of this work but none of 
them has made an attempt to interpret its songs. All the scholars have connected 
the subject matter with music, but none of them has arrived at correct conclu¬ 
sions. Mr. Ilashimi has quoted some lines in his work* but apparently he has 
not understood the language as he has quoted them in a mutilated form. The 
credit of correctly introducing the book and interpreting its songs goes to Mr. 
B.G. Ga 3 'ani of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, who has written an ex¬ 
haustive article^ on the book, basing it on the manuscript in the above imen- 
tioned Museum. He concludes correctly that the Kitah-i-Nauras is a collection of 
stray songs composed from time to time and that the songs were meant to be 
sung in different melodies of Indian music, and that all the pieces arc indepen¬ 
dent of each other, having nothing like a continuous narration on any particular 
subject. The book fully indicates the author’s command over the language and 
the subject or the theme and his religious tolerance. 

The number of songs available so far is fiftyninc ; but no single manuscript 
contains so many. 'I'he original manuscript certainly contained less for, as pointed 
out earlier, the Sultan continued composing such songs even after the first copy 
was made ; these songs were subsequently incorporated in later copies. 'I'he fact 
that one manuscript contains fewer songs than the others, does not necessarily 
prove that it is of an earlier date. On this assumption Mr. B.G. Gayani has 
assigned an earlier date to the Hyderabad Museum copy than to the one at the 
Hyderabad Records Office, though the case is just the reverse. This principle 
is not applicable even in the case of contemporaneous manuscripts for the Salar 
Jung Museum copy, though it contains fewer songs, cannot be assigned a date 
earlier than that of the Records Office copy. 


^ Vide the JVIaquhit-i^IIashhni^ pp. 31-“Id. Air. Ilashimi n;)W Ii.xe3 a date between A.H, 1005 and 1010 
{Nazva-i-Adah, January, 1955, p. 47). 

* Islamic Culture^ Vol. XIX, No. 2, April, 1954, pp. 140-152. 
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These fiftynine songs composed by Ibrahim Adil Shah and collected in various 
manuscripts of the Kitab^i-Nauras, were intended to be sung in any of the follow¬ 
ing seventeen melodies of Indian music. In addition to these there are seventeen 
Duhras dealing with various topics in the most poetic way. They are not 
meant to be sung in a particular melody but are prefixed to the song under 
various Ragas. 


(i) 

Bhupali 

2 

(ii) 

Ramkri 

2 

(iii) 

Bhairava* 

6 

(iv) 

Hajiz 

1 

(V) 

Maru 

2 

(vi) 

Asavari : 

2 

(vii) 

Desi 

1 

(viii) 

Purba : 

1 

(ix) 

Barari 

1 

(x) 

Todi 

4 

(xi) 

Malar 

5 

(xii) 

Gauri 

2 

(xiii) 

Kalyan 

4 

(xiv) 

Dhanasri 

2 

(XV) 

Kanara or 



Karnata 

19 

(xvi) 

Kedara 

4 

(xvii) 

Nauroz 

1 


It has been stated earlier that there is nothing like a continuous narration of 
any subject in the book. All songs are independent pieces ; their contents differ 
from song to song. Consequently it is difficult to give an exhaustive list of 
contents of its various songs ; however, some of the topics which have been 
repeatedly mentioned are these : 

1. Most of the songs deal with Saraswati, Ganesh and other Hindu deities, 

* In the three contemporaneous manuscripts the Hajiz melody is missing ; while in the later copies all 
the six songs of Bhairava are placed under Hajiz ; only in the Prince of Wales Museum copy one song is 
quoted undtv Bhairava and the rest under Hajiz, It seems these songs were sung in both the melodies. But 
in the text of one of them the name of the actual Rag^ viz., Bhairava appears, whereas really the Hag has been 
visualised ; but even that song appears under Hajiz in later copies. The visualization of a Rag means re¬ 
presenting in line and colour the pictorial motif associated with a particular melody. It is commonly believed 
that each melody has a presiding deity and that without visualizing the image of that deity no favourable 
impression of the song is made on the mind. 
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which testifies to the Sultan's tolerance of all faiths on which account he has 
been much criticised by the Muslims. Some songs are examined below ; 

(Dohra No. 1) UU 

In these lines he invokes Saraswati for her blessings and favours and he re¬ 
gards her as his (Spiritual) mother. 

iX* 

(Song No. 24) fi>si Jl«} jjliu jjJ li-vJo 

The Megh Nakshatira, which is a season for heavy rains, resembles Ganesh 
(Ganpati) in all respects ; the lightning is the tusk and the thunder is the bell 
and the rainbow’, the forehand of Saraswati. 

(Song No. 24) ^ (•**1^1 

Again the goddess of learning (Sarasw-ati) resembles the pure rain drops of 
Sew’ati (when the moon is in the 15th mansion) which produces pearls in 
shells. 

(Song No. 25) ^ 

The appearance of Saraswati (Durga) has put the sun to shame and so it is 
trembling out of it. 

(Song No. 37) tof vjm** jAjo b 

In these lines the author compares Saraswati to a beautiful ivory (elephant 
tusk) sculpture on which account Ganesh has represented himself as an 
elephant. 

(Song No. 37) t^a. uv^S-b y^U ly ,j***-» 

Sarasw-ati is a white jasmine flower; Ibrahim having put on a garland, bows 
his head before her and offers his prayers. 

1=.') )}«. yU Ijyja. lS>J ^ V>}) y 

ls-Uj w^oL. i-GU j 

ciJlS ^ •-SiJS yiJ^ 

(Song No. 38) i— lDJ-’ (•Wjs?! 

The whole song is a beautiful description of Ganesh. A portion of his 
radiant face resembles the clear sun of the spring season ; the spot in the moon 
is out of jealousy having been roused after hearing his praises. Ibrahim s songs 
in praise of Ganesh would be sung by the musicians of his court. 
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(Song No. 39) (j»!) jj*-* )i*S pV j-*^ 

In this the author sings the praise of Saraswati and Ganesh who have illu¬ 
mined the path of learning ; now he addresses them as his mother and father 
and invokes them to bestow their blessings on him. 

L.**')}’’ (*b' J4-» j*J 

(Song No. 49) |, 5 ) cyji'iS o.{i 

Ibrahim advises all to wash the eight parts of the body with the water of 
the Cranges and then to pray to Sara.swati in a respectful manner. The author 
does so and only then he enjoys peace and pleasure. 

(Dohra No. 17) 

It is one ol the many verses in which he has given a description of the 
physical lorni of this deity. She is robed in a white dress holding a book in 
one hand, a garland or rosary in the other ; a conch in the third and a lotus 
flower in the fourth. 

In the following lines the author has given a graphic description of Shiva 
who has a cainphor-like cornple.xion with a crescent on the forehead, three eyes 
and the Ganges flowing from the Jata-Mukuta. The other emblems of Shiva 
are tridents, a human skull, the bull, the skin of the lion and the adornment of 
snakes. 

jySLli WS I.S^sC* t—t-ti IjjJ )}Jj^ 

(Song No. ^) l))***^! eV***'*'* ^-^***' * ' ^1 

In the following lines we find a reference to Indra, the god of rain : 

(Song No. 25) y))-! 

We come across various poems in which the author has alluded to Indra’s 
white elephant, the Airawat, his fairies, Apsaras, the ten Rupas of Rama, the 
burning of Lanka by Ilanuman, Sita, Kamdeva, the third eye of Shiva, Parbati, 
and many other religious and mythological allusions of the Hindus. 

2. Despite his devotional attachment to the Hindu gods and goddesses, he 
like a devout Muslim, sings in praise of Sayyid Husain-i-Gcsu Daraz, the re¬ 
nowned saint of Gulbarga. It was on account of his special attachment to the 
Saint that he got his daughter married to Shah Habibullah, son of Shah Yadullah 
of the Saint's family in 1606. Some of the songs are examined below : 

(Song No. 1) 
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Sayyid Muhammad is invoked so that through his intercession God may be¬ 
stow on him the favour of acquiring learning and scholarship. 

(Song No. 11) jjjU L~u 
The Saint is invoked to show him his handsome face. 

In the following lines he offers his sincere prayers to the Saint : 

iJ3^ ^ y-'** fi-r* *>*“ 

LLX:/ i.S^ l4Jj 

(Song No. 28) jjOJljj ij^ 

In the following song the author beautifully compares the tomb, its minarets, 
domes, coverings, etc., to various things of nature : 

(Song No. 17) ^ 

In the following lines the Sultan invokes the Saint to favour him so that he 
might succeed in his enterprise : 

C-) uyL-Ui J.«a. 1^' 

£-) (jjA ^ b*”* 

(Song No. 32) ^ 04 ~> 

In the following song he speaks of the exalted position the Saint occupied in 
the realm of spirituality and says that without thought of him no 
mental pleasure or peace can be had : 

U— l*K: a-iU e_p 

(Song No. 52) if (_s^ ^ 

Sayyid Muhammad was the leader of all saints ; 

(SoJlg No. 59) b*& (^1 f}Ai ^ 

The poet feels the pangs of .separation from his spiritual guide, Sayyid 
Muhammad, and requests him to forgive his faults : 

(Song No. 35) H ^ 

(iii) In a number of songs Ibrahim Adil Shah alludes to incidents in his 
domestic and private life. 

(a) The following verse is in praise of his elephant named Atash 
Khan: ^ 

(Song No. 7) ^ 3^ lT))'' 

^ Mr. Gayani assigns this song to Ganesh and so docs Dr. Motichand (Marj*, Vol V, I, p. 24). But the 
*®*‘*^^ nicans nothing but the chief elephant (vide Bankipur Manuscripts copy of Nauras). 
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(b) This song is a depiction of the feeling of separation from his beloved 
elephant,^ which was praised by poets, heroes and others : 

<— 

(Song No. 9) >t-—* 

(2) Ibrahim’s attachment to his favourite tambourine, Moti Khan, is judg¬ 
ed from these songs : 

^ ij*^ ^yy* e>«^ 

(Song No. 27) JU 

The author felt the separation from this musical instrument when out on 
some expedition : 

(Song No. 34) ijla. j^j^'l;^! 

Life divested of learning (particularly skill in music) has no pleasure at all : 

i~y* iy* 

(Dohra No, 9) jjl®.*;,.* isjI UjaU (.*i*ljd Ujaa^^S yS 

In the following songs he beautifully compares Moti Khan to an ocean : 

(Song No. 15) y{J J}-!f c^UJyjU 55 ^ jjlof ^L, (jlX ^y* 
( Song No. 23) LS^f yU; ^ lyyS fi la.b jjlX 

(3) He refers to his mother, Bari Sahib, and his wife, Chand Sultan,* com¬ 
monly known as Malika-i-Jahan, in some of the songs. For example : 

( Song No. 11) fi vl V-=^L> 

The Sultan has beautifully praised the physical beauty, intellect, skilfulness, 
scholarship, pleasing nature and other virtues of his wife in these two songs : 

(Song No. 21) ^ ^ yU tJjla. uyt^ 

uV 

»=>1jjaA-> L ,^ !>}) 

(Song No. 22) ^JU^^ ^ 


^ Ibruhim presented his best elephants to the Emperor Akbar in 1603, the chief of which, according 
to Asad Beg, was Chanchal. The Sultan of Bijapur subsequently presented three of his chief elephants, viz., 
Sarnak, Mahupat and Bakht-i-Buland to Jahangir in 1027/1618. But Atash Khan is different from either 
of them for the above songs must have been composed earlier than 1022/1613. 

* Scholars have misunderstood her for the Sultan’s aunt, the famous Chand Sultan (of Ahmadnagar), 
for it would be quite inappropriate on the part of the nephew to praise her physical beauty. Moreover, she 
did not bear the title of Malika>i*Jahan. Consequently it is quite natural to regard her as the wife of the 
Sultan. 
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Ibrahim scctns to be at his best while depicting the affliction of a lover who 
is separated from his beloved. I his hackneyed and conmionplacc topic receives 
a novel treatment at the hands of the poet who has usually painted life-like 
pictures. It is remarkable that in such songs he is very simple and does not try 
to show his erudition. 

(1) The following song is a description of the feelings of union and sepa¬ 
ration. It is a true picture, effective and simple : 

^ 

fSii ih Aj Jii 

(Song No. 13) 

(2) In these lines the poet bursts forth into a true lyric full of pathos and 
charm : 

jW <s.)T 

^ If y a^ULL. 

ijii »* 

(Song No. 33) Jjl y jil- jjo. ^flj Jj- 

(3) In the following verses the poet advises the breeze to refrain from go¬ 
ing to the lovers who are burning wdth the fire of love. I’he lover is not afraid 
of himself being burnt ; he fears the fire w'ould spread throughout the world 
and consume it to ashes ; 

(Song No. 31) t-fi (_rl Ja. eJa. y ,3 

(4) In giving a description of the physical beauty of the beloved the Sultan 
has followed in the footsteps of the Sanskrit poets w'ho sometimes even cross 
the limits of propriety. 

(Dohra No. 16) ,^’1 ^^Ul. 

The Merits of the Book 

After a careful and critical study of this interesting book, I have been able 
to conclude that it should be studied not merely as a book of stray songs, but 
as one which has a certain literary and historical significance and as a piece of 
literature which can compare with w'orks having an established position among 
the best literatures. I shall deal with the three aspects of this book : 

1. Asa book of music. 

2. As a literary composition. 

3. As a book of linguistic importance. 
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As a Book of Music 

It has been pointed out that this book has nothing to do with the principles 
of music or its technique. It is simply a collection of songs composed by the 
Sultan of Bijapur from time to time. These songs were meant to be sung to 
some melodies and tunes of Indian music. At the beginning of each song or 
geet, the particular Raga or Ragini in which it was to be sung is mentioned. 
For example, a song in Bhnpali or Ramkri or Bhairava bears a headline, such 
as Dar Maqam-i-Bhupali, Dar-Maqam-i-Ramkri or Dar-Maqam-i-Bhairava etc. 
These words are followed by the term ‘Nauras’ in most of the manuscripts. Each 
song is divided into three scientific stages ; the first stage should be regarded as 
Sthayi (though the term appears in no song); the second is Bain (or Antra which 
has been used in a few songs only) and the last stage is Ahhoga. It is strange 
that the divisions of no song correspond to the four scientific stages through 
which a song passes. The Sanchari or the third stage is completely absent from 
the book. Apparently the last three stages of the usual form have been com¬ 
bined into two. It seems to be the Sultan’s own creation and it was on this 
account that Jahangir, while paying a tribute to the poet’s accomplishments in 
music, specially in the Dhrupad form, has called^ him the expounder of this 
system which should be considered midway between Dhrupad and Khayal. It 
is, however, strange that Mr. B. G. Gayani has overlooked this particular aspect 
of the book. lie has clearly stated- that all the four stages are marked in 
almost every song of the Nauras, though, as a matter of fact, none of them is 
divided into the four usual stages. Dr. Moti Chand has also committed the 
same mistake in claiming'* that the songs of the Nauras are divided into the 
four usual stages. In some songs, however, more than one Bain or even two 
Bains are found while there is only one Ahhoga in all cases. 

The author was aware of the classification of Ragas and Raginis as these two 
terms appear in at least one line ; but he does not strictly follow this classifica¬ 
tion. In Persian we have twelve notes or melodies called Duwazdah Muqam-i- 
Musiqi, so the author styles all the seventeen melodies as Muqam, which may 
equally be applied to both Raga and Ragini. He styles in the body of the text 
(and not in the headline) Bhairava, Malar and Asazeari as Raga and Ramkri as 
Ragini though except the first all the three are recognised as Raginis. 

Of the seventeen melodics under which he had composed various songs, two 
are foreign. The Natiroz has been claimed in the Akbarnama* as one of the old 

^ The Tnzuk-i-Jahanpiirit vol. I, p, 143. 

* hliimic Culture, April 1945, p. 144. 

■ Marg, vol, V (1), p. 26. 

* lle\eiid 4 je, vol. 1, p. 50, Gangoli Ragas and Raginis, p. 54. 
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Khwarazmite tunes to which Akbar was specially attracted and which was sub¬ 
sequently Sanskritised as Navarochika. I'he second is Hap'z, one of the re¬ 
cognised Persian melodies, later sanskritised as Hijeja. But the credit of the 
introduction of these foreign melodies does not go to the author of the KUah-i- 
Nauras, for they were known to Indian music earlier than his time. 

Representation of Songs 

The sources of all pictorial representations of the Indian melodies, the 
Ragamala paintings or pictures, are the t///v««</-formulas in the shape of Sanskrit 
verses, representing the dcvata-niaya-rnpa, the image forms of the /^rr^rwand 
Raginis. It is believed that without visualising the image of the presiding deity 
of a particular melody, no favourable impression is made on the mind of the 
musician. Consecjuently, he fails to achieve the objective of the Raga viz., ras 
or the aesthetic emotion—the motif of the melody. The two phases of the 
melody, viz., the sound form, and its corresponding image form, were recognis¬ 
ed from early times, though this dual aspect is not referred to in any text earlier 
than Raga-Vivodha^. There is, no doubt, a reference to the presiding spirit of 
each Raga in many of the old legends, as well as its indication in earlier texts ; 
but the images and the pictures of the melodies are completely absent there. 
The practice of Ragamala verses describing the images of the 

seems to have been current long before the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
it is difficult to say whether pictorial illustrations corresponding to the descriptive 
word-picture, have been painted much before the sixteenth century. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah has given a description of some of the melodies in his 
book. These pen-pictures are in some cases different from the images usually 
painted. I shall briefly deal with his descriptive word-pictures in the following 
pages ; 

(1) Raga Bhairava^: This Raga, which resembles the god Shiva, is describ¬ 
ed “as having a camphor-like fair complexion with the crescent on the forehead 
and three eyes and matted locks over which the Ganges sparkles. In one hand 
he has a human skull and in the other, a trident. His vehicle is a bull and his 
body is white (besmeared with ashes). He has the skin of an elephant and of a 
lion on his back and carries ornaments provided by snakes and sits under the 
shade of the heavenly Kalpavriksha. A beautiful woman in white is playing on 
the Mirdang beyond the Kailash mountains. Ibrahim is composing a beautiful 
Lakshan of Raga Bhairava.” 


1 Ragat and Raginis, pp. 101, 104. 

“The Kitah-i-Nauras. Song No. 5, 
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This picture is somewhat different from that given in Raga-Sagara, the 
earliest known text dealing with the iconography of Ragas^. “Contemplation 
of Bhairava : the sea of notes and microtones, with the nectar of all varieties 
of rhythms and time-measures, the fulfilment of the desire of the worship of 
Shiva, with the body always besmeared with ashes, decked with matted locks, 
W'ith the shine of the young moon on the head, with skulls as decorations, I 
adore Bhairava, the skilful Dancer.” 

The picture painted by the Sultan again differs from that of Mesakarna 
(1509) who represents the Raga^ as follows : 

“White in complexion, clad in white, carrying the crescent and the horn and 
wearing a garland, Bhairava is born from the mouth of Shiva, and carries poison 
on his neck and his eyes are red. He also carries the trident, the skull and 
the lotus and wears jewelled pendants on his two ears and matted locks.” 

(2) Raga AsavarP: '^Asavaii is a charming lady of white jasmine complexion, 
dressed in saffron-coloured robes and a blue bodice. Having decorated her¬ 
self she has captivated the heart of her lover by the wrinkles on her forehead. 
The lover is holding her fast and drags her towards himself. The lady with her 
misehievous and playful eyes seems to be enamoured of her lover. The poet 
Ibrahim is composing this Lakshan” 

This pen-picture of Ragini Asavari is quite different from its usual descrip¬ 
tion which is as fellows'*: 

"Ragini Asavari is represented as a female yogi (who has renounced the 
world), seated on a promontory inside a fort surrounded by water beneath a 
sandal tree. Its delicate and perfumed foliage bends towards her to proteet her 
from the morning sun’s warm rays. Her dawning womanhood is arrayed in the 
salmon-coloured garb of jogan. Her raven hair is massed on the top of the 
head in a jata. On her white brow gleams the sacred mark of religion 
in camphor. Her slumberous eyes arc heavy with the power of her music and 
her mouth is on a pongi which she is blowing. The deadly serpents and 
peacocks are attracted beyond control.” 

(3) Ragini RamkrP : “Ramkri is a fascinating and heroic lady of incompar¬ 
able beauty who has converted her bed into a battlefield ; her heart is full of 
emotions and enthusiasm and her playful gait and walk resemble lightning. 


^ Ragas And Raginis, pp.107-108, 

• Ibid, p. 111, see footnote 16. 

• The Kitah-i^NauraSf Song No. 14 

• Sangit of India, p. 62. 

• Kitah-i~Nauras. Song No. 3. 
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Having cunningly deceived her husband, this charming lady is engaged in dally¬ 
ing with her companions. She has adorned herself with precious jewels and 
saffron-coloured clothes. O, Ibrahim, Ramkri Ragini’s black and musk-scented 
tresses are fastened into locks.” 

This word-picture is sornew'hat similar to the earlier available description 
as given in the Raga Sagara ^: 

“Contemplation of Ramakriya : seated in heroic posture, holding a bow 
and arrows, golden in complexion, I alw'ays adore the goddess Ramakriya." 

The Ragini is represented in the Ragamala pictures as follows^ : 

“A charming lady robed in blue with the sacred mark on her forehead ; 
Having fully adorned herself she is anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
lover who comes in the meantime and lays before her the excuses for his 
delay. The lady turning a deaf ear to his excuses turns her back on him.” 

(4) Ragini Kanara : 'I’he Karnata or Kanara has been represented in the 
Kitab-i-Nauras^ as follow's : 

"Karnaii, a lady of surpassing beauty with w'hitc complexion, resembling 
the Kewra (Pandanees Odoratissimus) flower, is dressed in a blue sari 
and yellow”^ bodice. Her hands resemble the white lotus (Kumud) in 
tenderness, and the eyes are like the lotus {Kamal) in attraction. It is the 
spring season and the Indian cuckoo is calling. I’he lady, who is suffering 
from the pangs of separation, is advised by the poet not to be grieved, 
for her lover w'ould soon arrive.^' 

The above pen-picture is fundamentally different from the description of the 
Ragini which may be summed up thus 

“She is represented as a female warrior w'ith handsome features, robed in 
white and adorned with sparkling gems, a naked .sword in one hand and an 
elephant tusk in the other. The entire premises are burning and a huge 
grey elephant is supplicating her for her lost tooth. The delicate nostrils of 
the lady are dilated with disdain and she gives him a withering glance. Her 
dark eyes flash fire.” 

(5) Raga Kedara : This melody has been visualised by Ibrahim Adil Shah® in 
these words : 

'^Kedari is a young maiden of incomparable beauty w'ho, having been separat¬ 
ed from her lover is greatly afflicted and has grown w'cak and feeble. She 

* Ragas and Raginis, pp. 108-9. 

* The Sarma^i-Ishratf p. 67. 

■ Song No. 36. 

• Sangit of India, p. 62. 

• The Kitah UNauras Song No. 55. 



Aas curly locks and a white complexion and she is robed in white. She is 
sitting and is sprinkling powdered chandan on her body and is drawing 
pictures on the ground with her nails/' 

But this picture stands in sharp contrast with that found in the Ragamata 
paintings which may be described as follows^: 

*'Kedari is a beautiful lady robed in crimson red. She is so absorbed in the 
meditation of Mahadeva that she assumes his form. Her matted locks are 
massed on the top of her head and from them flows the Ganges. With the 
mark of the crescent on her forehead and a black serpent coiled round her 
head, the lady is sitting on the skin of a lion.” 

Only these five melodies have really been visualised by the author of the 
Kitab-i-Nauras. But Mr. Gayani has claimed® that three more Raginis, viz., 
Malar, Gauri and Kalyani have been represented in the above book. The 
lines quoted by Mr. Gayani to prove the visualisation of the last melody are act¬ 
ually taken from a Dohra, not contained in any contemporaneous manuscript. 
However, its introductory w^ord is Kalayani, which might refer to the melody 
concerned. This is, no doubt, the feature of all the melodies which have 
been represented. Their names oceur in the beginning of the description. But 
it is strange that when there were four songs in this particular melody, why he 
preferred a Dohra which has nothing to do with any particular Raga or Ragini, 
for visualising the melody concerned. 

Though the name of the melody occurs in the te.xt, it is difficult to say that 
the author really visualised the Malar Ragini. It stands in sharp contrast to 
those songs which are known to have represented the melodies. The song 
quoted by Mr. Gayani to show that the Gauri Ragini has been visualised has no 
peculiarity on the basis of wffiich such a claim can be made. If these tw'o songs 
are regarded as the representation of tw'o melodies, all the songs contained in 
the book may be supposed to represent one or the other of them. 

Historical Value 

The Kitab-i-Nauras is significant in respect of providing some useful 
material for the evolution of the history of the art of music. From this book 
one may conclude that the Kanara Ragini w'as the most popular melody tow'ards 
the close of the sixteenth and in the beginning of the seventeenth centuries in 
the Deccan, more particularly at Bijapur. It was on this account that out of a 
collection of fiftynine songs, nineteen are meant to be sung in this Ragini. 


^ Thi Sarma-i-Ishrat, p. 78. 

* Islamic Culturey April, 1945. 



Then comes Bhairava the popularity of which may he ascertained from (he 
fact that six songs have been composed in it. 'I’he Malar, Kedara and Todi 
come next in respect of popularity, for the Sultan composed four songs to be 
sung in each one of these three melodies. 

The introduction of the Ilajts and Nauroz suggests that Indian music had been 
sufficiently influenced by Persian and other foreign music. The substitution of 
Bhairava for llajiz in the later copies is indicative of the Sultan’s interest in the 
foreign imported melody with the advancement of his age. 

We gather other useful information also. For example, this book confirms 
that Ibrahim Adil was conversant with the classification of melodies in Ra^as 
and Raginis ; but he did not strictly adhere to it. We also come to know 
of the various musical instruments commonly used in the Deccan. 

(a) The following popular instruments w'crc fitted with metal strings and 
were played wdth plectrums or fingers : 

1. Tambourine 

2. Kamacha — an instrument played w ith a bow ; it has bars for the 

guidance of notes. 

3. Rubab— an instrument having four strings; it has no bars and 

is played with a plectrum. 


(^hang ! stringed instruments. 


4. 

5. 

(b) These four are the drum species struck either by the hand or strick : 

1. Dulak 

2. Daf 

3. Hurgtal 

4. Birdang or Mirdang 

(c) These five were pipe-like instruments blow-n by mouth : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Shahnai 
Paw^a 
Nai 
Khalu 
Upang 

In short, this small book, though containing stray songs, 
for the material offered for the history of music. 


is of much interest 


Literary and Poetic Merits 

Ibrahim’s only poetical compositions are available from the Kitab-i-Nauras, on 
the basis of which he would not be classed with the first-rate poets of his time. But 
there is no doubt that this interesting book is a masterpiece of poetic art. It 
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affords ample proof of the Sultan’s originality and excellence in the realm of 
poetics. Zuhuri has quoted some instances of the Sultan's flight of imagination 
which is fully confirmed by the poetical compositions contained in the book. 
However, we shall deal briefly w'ith its rare and incomparable similes and 
metaphors and other poetic artifices. 

Here are some similes and metaphors original and unknown : 

<s.>« 

(Song No» 6) I )*» 

The world is a milk pot which is full of the milk of moonlight; the moon 
is its pure butter. 

yXU b 

jtX'l l|} 

(Song No. 6) Uijjj li 

The moon is a duck, the moonlight a heap of pearls; or the moon is Indra 
who is riding on the white elephant (Airawat) of moonlight. Or you may call 
the moon a Brahman, bathing in the Ganges of moonlight. 

(Song No. 6) 

Or why should we not call the moon a yogi who is besmeared with the ashes 
of moonlight ? Again, the moon should be regarded as the reflection of the 
body in the mirror of the moonlight. 

In the following lines the readers will find a number of original and delicate 
similes in respect of the religious mark on the foreheads of Brahmans : 

jiiil eXti l)}J 

(Song No. 8) j“ IxiSI 

The fair-complexioned face is a crystal; the reflection of the lip in the 
mirror is the sacred mark which should, in its turn, be taken as the fire flashing 
forth from the third eye of the god, Shiva. 

UaJI t-XU 

(Song No. 8) 

The red spot in the middle of the white circle of chandan should be regarded 
as the imaginary Meru Mountains in the midst of the ocean (round which the 
sun moves). Or the spot of Akshata (rice) should be taken as the spot in the 
moon and the white circle of chandan as the bright part of the moon. 

yXisy. lSSS Jl*< jytSj 

yS iSiS ^^yS 

(Song No. 8) yi iSyM^ K)lj iS^yi 
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The forehead of the Brahman is the touchstone (its wrinkles should be re¬ 
garded as the lines of the touchstone) on which the genuineness of the gold of 
the sacred mark tilak is tested. Ibrahim too assayed the gold with the help 
of the pupils of his eyes. 

T he point is that just as pieces of gold arc collected with the wax, so the poet 
collected the gold {tilak appearing on the forehead of the beloved) into his eyes 
with the help of the pupils of the eyes resembling wax. This is indeed, a 
unique type of theft and the poet is proud of it. 

The beautiful picture of the beloved reflected in the eyes resembles Joseph 
who was thrown into the dark pit. 

erV 

(Dohra No. 7) )13 yjj i-L.),; jjJ.-, 

The body is a glass in which the function of the soul is exactly that of sand 
in an hour-glass. This is done to see the time of the beloved’s arrival. 

(Dohra No. 3) 

The moon with its black and shining portions resembles the eyes of a beauti¬ 
ful lady ; the cloud covering the moon is like the border of the veil on the face 
of the beloved which, when removed by the breeze, unveils the face, and there¬ 
after when the breeze abates, it is concealed again. 

(Dohra No. 6) ^ 

Readers will find rare and delicate similes in the following lines where the 
poet compares the whiteness of the eye to a pond full of water, the eyelashes to 
the shore, the pupil of the eye to the lotus and the line of collyrium is represented 
by the stalk of the lotus flower: 

(Dohra No. 8) Jb 

The poet compares the sun to a burning fire in which all the stars are burnt 
as easily as black seed in the fire. The milky way is the axis over which the sky 
moves like a fan. 

c-k“ {^iY“ 

(Dohra No. 11) 

Here is a beautiful comparison of the eyes to letters. The white portion in 
them stands for paper, the lines of the collyrium (Kajar) are the letters, the 
pupil of the eye, the seal, and the eyelashes are besmeared with lac for sticking 
the flaps of the envelopes. 
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va-Nfr- ts^(^ 

>jPyt^ 1^ jU tu ^ 

In the following lines original similes and metaphors may be noticed. He 
says I am searching my beloved who has hidden herself behind the thin curtain of 
eyelashes. Just as Khizr hid himself in the dark, and Alexander went out in 
search of him, my mind plays the role of Alexander, 

iJT“ 

iu’*^ ijS'-i 

«L) ^ 

(Song No. 32) 

Here we find a beautiful simile of moonlight; it is like pure water; its rays 
have woven a net which is spread in water. Ibrahim is a fish and his eyes are 
the full-blossomed lotus flower. 

^ i.sV uri cs})‘^ H Lh- 

(Song No. 12) JUi Jifi (•Wj'jl 

As a poet Ibrahim seems to be at his best when he depicts the feelings 
of separation or draws a pen-picture of the beloved. These common and 
hackneyed topics are given a novel treatment by the royal author. Enough 
quotations have been examined to prove the Sultan’s skill of drawing a life-like 
picture of an event. 

The lines quoted above on various occasions fully display the Sultan’s 
gifted imagination. It is this characteristic which distinguishes him from 
mediocre personalities. Some other examples are examined below : 

In the following lines the author explains why, in spite of his heart breaking 
into pieces, the lover does not die. He picks up those pieces and by stringing 
them together prepares a rosary to repeat the name of his beloved. Now, 
though he would wash to die rather than suffer the pangs of separation, it is 
difficult to die, for the very thought of the beloved serves the purpose of nectar 
which will keep him alive in all circumstances : 

Sti 

^ 1 . 5 ’^ 

(Song No. 47) \Jy* l^I uy^l 1^*3 

The lover W’as burning with the fire of separation during the night hours. 
The moon taking pity on him came to lessen the intensity of heat of the burning 
fire, in order to relieve the lover of his afflictions, but with no avail. The moon 
itself was adversely affected by the burning fire and completely transformed, and 
in the morning it appeared in the shape of the sun. The result was that 
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many persons were deceived and sun-worship is an indication of the same 
deceit: 

y* (•»“ L,***"' 

c)^)* esy*^ u)^)^ 

)« £.Ji Jj*! (yl j- 

(Song No. 57) ^^4! ^ ^ I)*- )>“ 

In the following lines the poet, while describing a novel idea, has revealed 
his own view about superstitious beliefs. Love entered the eyes and first of all 
met with two pots (pupils of the eyes) full of water ; so it wished to leave with 
sighs ; but in the meanwhile a friendly squeeze on the way prevailed upon it to 
stay on because the water was an ocean of knowledge in which good omens 
could be distinguished from the bad ones : 

y)i fyyi ‘-V 

(Song No. 42) ^ SiXj fj ciA-Ila, 

The lover wishes to put out the lamp because it acts as a spy on behalf of 
the sun which, being the harbinger of the dawn, is the bitterest enemy of the 
lover. The moon too is a fellow-sulTerer, so the lover asks for its help and 
sympathy : 

vi (•i’ ,jUi uy* 

U4}f ^<4^ )-'4w 

«**** try'^ *) '■g^ 

(Song No. 10) )3 

The following song is a beaulilul e.xamplc of the pathetic fallacy in which 
the moon is called a hunter who, in an attempt to escape from the eyes of its 
prey, bends itself low. But the tyrant is instantaneously caught in the snare of 
its own rays : 

fju.:4^ ^)iS 

(Song No. 12) 1)4' <i?il ^4^ Li fyi^ 

In the following line the author emphasises that on htaiing the praise of 
Ganesh the moon’s jealousy was roused and it had a mark of grief on its face 
which is represented by the spot. 

(Song No. 38) ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Linguistic Importance 

From a purely linguistic point of view the Kitah-i-Nauras is a book of special 
significance. Being one of the oldest extant books in Dakhini, it could play an 
important role in the development of the Hindustani language. But its 
linguistic utility has been curtailed owing to the absence of a continuous narra¬ 
tion of a given topic. Scattered and independent pieces have greatly influenced 
its style and language which could not be kept the same throughout the book. 
Similarly its main theme, viz., music, has caused the author to present it in a 
language somewhat difl'erent from the spoken and in some cases even the writ¬ 
ten language of the period. The temper of music, being more akin to Sanskrit 
culture and Hindu mythology, has a great bearing upon the style of the book. 

After a careful and critical study of the book one may conclude that the 
songs contained in it may be put into two categories; simple songs and difficult 
songs. 

The examples severally quoted in the foregoing pages would clearly show 
that while some poems are simple, charming and attractive, the others are so 
intricate that some of them are still a puzzle. This is because those songs 
which deal with some mythological belief of Hinduism abound in Sanskrit words, 
phrases, and terms not easily intelligible even to experts of the Sanskrit 
language. The songs, however, W'hich are cither personal or deal with his 
faith in Sayyid Gesu Daraz, including those with an air of lyricism, are simple 
and straightforward. The language of this category of songs was the pre¬ 
valent language of the period. For example : 

eJoj 

( Song No. 16) ^ cy|j fXj 

It would correctly give an idea of the language prevalent in Bijapur during 
the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

The songs under the above two categories are so different in their style that 
it is difficult to believe that they were written by the same person. In short, 
in spite of a number of difficult songs and their intricate style, one may easily 
find out the main characteristics of the language commonly spoken and written 
during that period. The simple songs may serve as the basis of modern Urdu 
or Hindustani; while the difficult ones as the basis of Hindi. Thus this book 
may be regarded as a sacred heritage for the protagonists of both the Hindu¬ 
stani and Hindi languages. 

The peculiarities of the Dakhini language available from the above book are 
these : 

(1) The infinitives were occasionally formed from nouns, such as. 



Chitrana (to draw a picture) from Chitra (picture) Dipna (to shine-to burn) from 
Deepak (candle). 

(2) In the cases of verbs in the past indefinite tense, the latter ‘va' was 

added before Alief, as for example, U-J from l;!i; from from (>1^ 

from JUJ, 

(3) The plural was formed by adding ‘an’ or ‘yan’ to the single (in 
nouns, adjectives and verbs), e.g. : 

from from from from 

from from from from IjA ; 

u'-WJ- f^rom ; (jljjU from , etc. 

(4) The verb agreed with the subject in number and person, e.g., they 
would say : 

O r trf 

( 5 ) The above example also shows that the adjective also agreed with the 
noun qualified in number and person. 

( 6 ) Some words are formed without any rule, for example, in Dakhini 
instead of ‘chitrakar’ they would say ‘chitari’. 

(7) When two words were repeated, a ‘ya’ was occasionally added to the 

first, e.g., J 3 CU 4 . But this practice was strictly observed later. In this work 
we also come across pairs of two common words but without an addition of 
‘y3’» e.g., . 

( 8 ) Arabic and Persian words, in some cases, have been simplified, f e.g. : 

for ‘^jl for 

for t»i. ijyj..* for *xv» 

for 5 ) 1 ^ * tJf^.o for 

‘ for f*^*" 

I . * jL. * for 

(9) The peculiar use of pronouns clearly shows the various elements (langu¬ 
ages) which have influenced the style of this book. A classified list of all the 

■f Sanskrit words have also been simplified in this book, as for example, for sfl^'T 

IS.'*-' ^ for !t%cT ; for ; j.a*! for ,Xm ft^ ; for 

Vr* ^; tjVWj VpTtcft for ; >*5- for J&a. for 

trcHTTetc. In some cases *«’ has been dropped while in some it has been added generally 

for rhyming purposes. 
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pronouns is given below : 


\ First person 

Second person j 

I Third person 

XT • Singular i Plural 

iSommative i ^ 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

^ Plural 

1 r* 


r 

X 

X 

Possessive | 1 | 

r*-3>*'* 1 


! j 

ISoJ/,La 

I 

X 

X 

, ^ . 

Objective \ x 

i i ; 


.."1 

X 


X 


(10) The following prepositions and conjunctions have been used : 

^ and for ^ for ^ 

for l^tjr 

and for ^ for ‘in' 

)jA and )jl f for ))l 

(11) The demonstrative adjectives are : 

4 and jj for proximity 

• for remoteness | 

(12) The author is not very particular about the use of gender, e.g., he 

uses • 

(13) In some cases ^ or i-iJf or j or . has been added* ; while in others 
the order of the lettt rs has been transposed : 


> 

for 



for 



for 


dr“ 

for 


«5ji> 

for 


di=^ 

for 

di- 


for 



for 

sLd 

fo-itsJ 

for 



for 



for 



for 



for 

di 


for 



for 






t The conjunction yf appearing more than once in the book evidently proves that it was in 
use as early as the 6th century. 

J The word was in use along with 

* In some cases it has been done for rhyming purposes. 

® But the word has been used without modification. 

* At least one word has been used in which has been dropped. 

* The word sii has been used in this book. 
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The language employed by the Sultan in the Kitab-i-Nauras is somewhat 
influenced by the Brajbhasha* of the north. According to some scholars, the 
reason is that Ibrahim had himself learnt Brajbhasha. But in reality the closer 
contact of the north and south on political grounds resulted in effecting a change 
in the prevalent language of the Deccan which was somewhat similar to that 
used in the Sultan’s book. The influence of Brajbhasha as found in this book 
is in respect of these points : 

(1) The author has used for e.g., 

(2) The personal pronoun (first person, singular number and possessive 
case) is generally used of Brajbhasha, e.g., 

( 3 ) The verb or (I say, I narrate) is taken from Brajbhasha : 

etc. 

(4) Some verbs are also of the Brajbhasha form, e.g., ^ , etc. 

Zufiuri’s Estimate 

The description of the book will not be complete without Zuhuri’s graphic 
description*. He says : ‘‘Of the many obligations that the Sultan has imposed 
on scholars, one is that he engaged himself in the composition of the 
Kitab-i-Nauras, and he did it in such a way that just as the freshness of meaning 
gives freshness to the words, so the newness of the tunes that are associated 
with these verses, produces great effect, and, w'ith the air of the breath of 
singers, wipes off all sorrow from the heart of the listener. 

“The world is full of rejoicing on account of the King of the Deccan. I'he 
dust of grief is laid by the water of his song. The masters of songs are his old 
pupils ; even one who has newly become his pupil has the style of a master- 
singer.” The landscape of sight is a flower garden from its pages and the 
blunt aptitude is bright-ended by its clearness. Every page is a garden and 
every line a tree whose leaf is its heart-enchanting word, and whose fruit is its 
pure meaning. The nightingale of eloquence is singing on the flower of the 
elegance of his writing, and the eyes of the spectators are enchanted by the 
waves of the freshness of his flowing style. The hyacinth-like letters come from 
the sighs of impatient lovers; the violet-like dots are from the mole of the 

* Dakhini was influenced byMarhati; but since the Sultan was weil-versed in the latter its 
influence on the language of the Kitab-i-Nauras should have been more. 

* Malik has praised it in the same strain in his introduction to the book. Baqir has also 
composed stray poems in praise of the Kitab-i-Nauras. 
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beloved. From the moisture of the freshness of its words, the canal of its line 
overflows with nectar. Khizr is thirsty for the moisture of its style; the 
Messiah dies for its life-giving breath. He alone can paint a garden like this, 
who can gather roses from the fire, like Ibrahim. The songs of Nauras came 
from the just and learned King: 

To redress the complaint of the breaths 

With his genius at his command and his self in obedience to God’s decree, 
He made words the body and melody the soul, 

What a charm he concealed in mclodv. 

That the passage of fading is blocked on freshness. 

Speech was so conscious of its loftiness and glory, 

'I'hat it built its castle in the King’s Dkvan. 

If we touch the edge of the leaf with the finger, 
liver}' page will begin to tell a hundred tales. 

Its lines are made of the thread of sound ; 

Its leaves are the films of a musical instrument. 

'rdl newness to grow freely. 

For the Nauras has trampled down oldness! 

May God grant it the garment of recognition. 

And protect it from every absurd criticism I')- 

Manuscripts of the Kitab-i-Nauras 

So far only five copies were known to scholars. I have been able to trace the 
existence of ten manuscripts of which copies of nine have been obtained. I’he 
tenth (belonging to Professor Haidar Hasan of Hyderabad), being mispla¬ 
ced, could not be available tome. 1 have, however, been informed by the owner 
that it was comparatively a later copy. The text of the Kitab-i-N auras has been 
prepared with the help of these nine manuscripts which arc described in the 
following pages. 

(I) Manuscript preserved in the Library of the Daftar-i-Diwani-iva-Mal {now 
Central Records Office) Hyderabad ; 'I'his copy in beautiful Naskh and Suls 
styles contains seventythree pages in all; each page has seven lines, the 
first, fourth and last lines being in bold letters of Suls calligraphy, the 
remaining four in small letters of Naskh ; the headlines appear in red. Its 
scribe, Abdul Latif Mustafa, was one of the royal calligraphists at 

t The pp. 11-12 and Abdul Ghani’s History of the Language and Literature at the 

Mughal Court, Vol. Ill, pp. 339-41. 
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the court of Ibrahim Adil Shah. Besides these two styles, he was adept in the 
Raihan style as well, adequate examples of which are available from the 
Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi. This manuscript is very significant in following respects: 

(i) It w’as included in the State Library of Bijapur as is evident from the 
following note appearing in Nastaliq on the title page : 

JLb ) 1-’^^ 3 *^3) IxL ljLsJ 

I ♦ f f itXu. *(..« 0 sjjt iJla. 

(ii) Its title contains a seal of Ibrahim Adil Sliah in which these words 
appear: 

yY* - iXyB 

(iii) On the top of the title page these words appear ii distinctly, probably in 
the hand of the scribe himself: 

4Lti| ^ I 

(iv) At the end of the manuscript the scribe has written his name as — 

(v) The manuscript is illuminated in gold throughout. It was purchased 
for the library in 1941 for one thousand rupees. I'he manuscript was in 
Calcutta in 1867 where a copy was made from it for the library of the 
then ruler of Rampur State. 

(vi) It is a very old manuscript copied out before 1022/1613 which the royal 
author seems to have gone through. On tlic title page appears a word which 
looks like ‘Adil’ in Shikast calligraphy and which is claimed to be the signature 
of the Sultan himself, and for this reason it is concluded that it belonged to the 
author’s private collection. 

(vii) Its importance may be judged from the fact that three of the nine 
copies were made from it. 

With the passage of time its arrangement has been disturbed more than 
once. Ow'ing to the discontinuous theme and the difficult language, the folios 
separated from their places could not be restored to their original position. 
After working on it for six months I have managed to arrange the folios in their 
proper order. On the title page the number of folios is indicated as forty ; but at 
present the manuscript contains only thirtyseven folios. There are indications that 
some folios are missing after the first two, as the song quoted under the Bhupalt 
Ragini has a beginning but no end, while the song under the Bhairava has an 
end but no beginning. The lines comprising the missing portions ot these tw'O 
songs would cover one folio. But the remaining two folios are still untraced. 
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I presume that between these two melodies were placed the two songs intended 
to be sung in the Ramkri Ragini. The basis of my presumption is the copy of 
Nauras prepared by Abdul Latifs son, Abdul Halim, from the one under 
consideration, in which the two songs of the said Ragini appear in between 
Bhupali and Bhairava. These two songs of Ramkri would cover two folios and 
would fill in the gap of the two missing ones. 

The only defect in the manuscript is that its headlines are not recorded in 
fresh lines, but appear in the middle, beginning or at the end of the line where 
the sentence is completed. The peculiarity of its writing is that the letters, 

, *5 , cJ , , Jl5 arc represented by cl *^ 2 ch having 

three dots below it. 

I'he manuscript, in a good condition of preservation, is one of the rare books 
of the Library. It contains fortysix songs (two of which are defective) under 
fourteen Ragas and Roginis with nine Dohras and begins: 

(II) Manuscript in the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad: This manuscript in 
the elegant Raihan style of Persian calligraphy comprises sixtyfour pages, 
each page containing seven lines in small letters. The first two pages arc 
illuminated. ^Phe marginal lines are in gold and many other colours. All 
the headlines in red are separate and distinct. The scribe is Abdur Rashid, 
who was one of the royal calligraphists of Bijapur. He was a master of Naskh 
and Suls styles examples of tvhich can be seen in the Muraqqa-t-Adil Shahi- 
The title page bears the following note in Nastahq in the hand of some lespon- 
sible officer of the State Library of Bijapur : 

Jhj l^rv | v 

The original binding wffiich has been described in the above lines is still 
intact. The last page of the manuscript contains the concluding portion of a 
Dohra which is follow’cd by the name of the scribe thus: 

Below the words appears the date, A.H. 990, in the hand of the scribe himself. 

According to Mr, Gayani, A. H, 990 is evidently the year in which this copy 
was prepared from the original which was perhaps in the Sultan’s own hand. 
The other date, A. H. 1037, coincides with the year of his death, when the 
manuscript is recorded to have been removed from the King s private collection 
to the public library of the State. The Sultan’s accomplishment in the art of 
calligraphy is the basis of the hypothesis that the original manuscript must have 
been in his own hand. It is known with certainty that the songs embodied in 
the book were not composed at any particular time but from time to time, and 
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no doubt, must have been collected and compiled under the present title at a 
particular time. It is possible that some songs must have been in the Sultan’s 
own hand, but not all; so the theory, that the Sultan collected the songs in his 
own hand in the form of a book, seems to have no justification. The first copy 
must have been written by the best royal calligraphist. The different arrange¬ 
ment in different manuscripts is suggestive of the scattered nature of the Sultan's 
compositions and of their collection by various calligraphists in their own way. 
Mr. Gayani's second theory, that the manuscript w'as removed from the Sultan's 
private collection after his death, is based on the words, ‘Babat Jamadar Khana’ 
occurring in the note on the title page. The word ‘Babat’ is used in a peculiar 
way. Had there been az in its place the sense would have been clearcrh 'I’he 
w'ardrobe (Jamadar Khana) might have been the Sultan’s personal property ; 
but it is something different from private collection or library. However, since 
this manuscript was removed to the State Library on the 17th Jumadi-ul- 
Awwal, 1037, and the Sultan had died five months earlier, the assumption of 
Mr. Gayani seems to be correct. 

Something has already been said about the date A. H. 990 appearing at the 
end of the manuscript. As it is in the hand of the scribe himself, nobody would 
reasonably disapprove of it. But since the manuscript itself contains such 
things as were not in existence then, the date is wrongly entered either by the 
scribe himself or by someone else in order to give it an air of antiquity. 

One important point is to be stressed here. The lines appearing on folio 
31'’ belong to a song of the Ragini Nauroz Nauras which begins on folio 31". 
This song is incomplete as its concluding lines are missing. All the same, the 
lines appearing on folio 32* are the concluding lines of a Dohra the beginning 
of which is missing here. This is a clear indication of the defect of the manu¬ 
script in this place. The lines supplying the concluding portions of the songs 
and the earlier portions of the Dohra would cover less than tw^o pages {i.e., a 
folio, which is the minimum). This again suggests that, in all probability, 
more than one folio is missing here, though in the Hyderabad Museum copy 
this Dohra is preceded by the same song. This defect in the manuscript is 
not of recent origin ; it was presented in a defective condition in A.H. 1037 
since the thirtytwo folios, as stated in the note, are still intact. 

The manuscript is in a very good condition. All the folios were, how'cver, 
in a disarranged form ; I have put them in their proper order. I'he leaves are 

* If the is put after the sense is clear that the book belonged to the 
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left unbound so that the original condition of the manuscript may not be 
disturbed. 

This copy comprises thirtyfive Geets (one defective) under thirteen Ragas and 
Raginis with eleven Dohras. The fact that it contains fewer songs than the 
foregoing copy may lead one to assign it an earlier date. But in view of the 
defective nature of the manuscript nothing definitely can be said about its actual 
number and the date. However, it is certainly one of the earliest manuscripts 
which have come down to us. 

At the top of each song, the particiilar Raga or Ragini, preceded by the w'ords 
Dar Muqam and followed by Nmiras (with one or two exceptions), is mentioned. 
The peculiarity of the writing is exactly the same as in the foregoing copy ; size 
is 7"X IT. 'I'hc manuscript begins as the foregoing copy. 

(Ill) Manuscript in the collection of Professor Hosain Ali Khan, Hyderabad : 

This defective manuscript comprises only twentythrcc folios in which the margins 
of one arc intact while the textual portion is missing. The figures marked on the 
folios indicate that the manuscript originally contained fortyone folios. But really 
it must have contained even more. It is defective in the beginning where a 
number of folios are missing ; similarly some folios comprising some songs of 
the Kanada Ragini are not traceable. Of the missing folios only six have been 
replaced. 

This manuscript is an excellent example of Naskh calligraphy. The scribe is 
Abdul Halim w'hose name appears at the end of the copy thus : 

|.A.l3Jl,>+f. [thcrclier on the intercession of Mustafa (the Prophet 
Muhammad)]. Abdul Halim bin Mustafa Adil Shahi was the son of the scribe 
of the first manuscript, Abdul Latif Mustafa. Like his father, Abdul Halim was 
a skilful calligraphist, abundant examples of whose art are found in the 
Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi. 

Abdul Halim prepared this copy from that of his father. Like its original, 
each page contains seven lines of w'hich the first, fourth and last are in bold letters 
and the remaining four in small. This manuscript contains at least two songs 
under Kanada Ragini which arc not traceable in any other copy. 

The scribe no doubt belonged to the court of Ibrahim Adil and his 
manuscript seems to have been in the State Library of Bijapur. But since the 
title page, with some other introductory pages, is missing, nothing can be said 
definitely. However, the ink, the paper and the Naskh calligraphy point to its 
contemporaneous nature. I’he headlines arc in gold and the manuscript is 
illuminated in gold throughout. 
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The manuscript contains fortyeight songs (inclusive of the portions supplied 
by me, whose genuineness is certain) under sixteen Ragas and Raghtis. It is, 
however, very conspicuous by the complete absence of Dohras. The peculiarity 
in writing is exactly the same as in the first two copies ; its size is 4" x 6 ". 

The three manuscripts examined so far are very significant because of their 
contemporaneous nature, their inclusion in the State Library and the perso¬ 
nalities of their scribes. 'Idiese arc also similar in this respect that all the songs 
intended to be sung in a particular melody arc quoted together under that head¬ 
line, In the first two all the Dohras are recorded with the songs appearing in the 
beginning exactly in the same order. These peculiarities are not found in the 
third manuscript. 

(IV) Manuscript in the Prince of Wales Museum, Botnhay : This manu¬ 
script, of crown 1/16 size, measuring 4"x6", is written in beautiful Persian 
Naskh style in shining black ink. 'Phe headlines appearing distinctively arc in 
gold, the marginal lines are in various colours. 

The manuscript comprises fortysix folios, each page having seveJi lines. Some 
pages are illuminated, while in some the concluding letters in each line are in gold. 
Two folios arc missing, the lines of w4)ich have been supplied. The fir.st should 
come after folio 1 and the second after folio 3. The fragmentary line appearing 
on the title page indicates that the manuscript originally containei! seventeen 
Ragas, fiftyfour Geets and fourteen Dohras. After supplying the two itiissing 
folios, it would comprise only sixteen Ragas and filtythrec Gecls and all the 
fourteen Dohras, that is, it still ^Yould be short by one Ruga and one Gcet. 
The manuscript in all probability contained originally the Desi melody with 
one song intended to be sung in it, w hich is missing at prc.sent. The headline 
and the song would cover one full folio. Hence if we supply it, the manuscript 
would be complete in all re.spccts. 

The order of the manuscript is defective only in one place, that is to say, 
folio 4 should come after folio 36 . One Gect of the Gauri Ragini (on folio 9) 
is incomplete in the manuscript (the concluding lines being missing) ; but this 
defect must have crept in W'hcn it was originally prepared. 

This manuscript is somewhat similar to No. V in respect of its beginning 
and the order of its songs and melodics and of its Dohras. The Dohras 
occasionally have been termed as Duhas exactly as in No. V. The scribe was 
very particular in adding the term Nauras to the heading of the melody. Only 
one of the songs of the Bhairava melody of the first three copies, appears under 
the said Raga in this copy ; the rest with an additional song come under Hafiz 
which is completely missing in all the first three copies. 





The manuscrip*. bears a seal with a fragmentary remnant of the date which, 
according to Mr. Gayani, may be A.H. 1011. But to me the seal, which appears 
to be of Sultan Muhammad Ghazi, bears the date of A.H.llOl. It is difficult to 
hold this Sultan to be Sultan Muhammad Adil who was occasionally mentioned 
by the word ‘Ghazi’ in a general way. On the basis of this date, the manuscript 
could not be held as contemporaneous. But the ink, the paper and the 
beautiful Naskh calligraphy would assign it an earlier date. 

The manuscript begins with a song in Hajiz: 

At the top of this page appear these words: Kitab-i-Nauras Tasnif-i-Jagattar 
Guru. 

(V) Second Manuscript in Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad : The manuscript 
in the beautiful Naskh style of Persian calligraphy, comprises one hundred and 
fourteen folios, each page containing five or six lines, two or three in Persian 
and the same number in Devanagari scripts. Some pages are illuminated, the 
marginal lines arc in gold and so are the headlines. Though we cannot hold it 
definitely to be of a contemporaneous nature, it is most significant in respect of 
the following points ; 

1 . 'I'his copy is written in Persian as well as Devanagari scripts. First a line 
appears in Persian letters; subsequently the same in the Devanagari script. But 
the headlines appear only in the former. The Devanagari script is much 
influenced by the Marhati, particularly ??, tt, m and some others have different 
shapes ; even the matras are slightly different. Being an example of the 
Devanagari script as prevalent in the Deccan during the early seventeenth 
century, it is of much historical value. 

This script has rendered the task of deciphering the words a little easier. 
The Sanskrit words written in Arabic characters (in which even equivalent 
letters are not found) were not only unintelligible but also unreadable. The 
existence of this copy went a long way in making the task of the publication of 
the book easier. 

2. It is the most exhaustive of all the manuscripts known so far. It con¬ 
tains fiftyseven songs under seventeen melodies with seventeen Dohras. All the 
songs from the available knowm manuscripts are found in it. Only two songs of 
manuscript No. Ill, which are not traceable in any other manuscript at our 
disposal, are not contained in it. But all the Dohras found in the known manus¬ 
cripts with three additions are included in it. 

3. It is the only copy in which no folio is missing. At one or two places 
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the order is no doubt disturbed, but the folios have been put in order without 
any difficulty. 

4. It has a vocabulary of three hundred and eightyone words and phrases 
(covering three folios in the beginning), some of which are in alphabetical 
order. Where the meanings of the words are given in words or phrases, the 
common Dakhini words have been used ; where a whole sentence has been 
employed to explain a word or a phrase, it is in Persian. This would again 
assign it an earlier date of transcription. The folios are slightly disarranged, the 
first being in its proper place, the second and third, forming folios seventythird 
and seventyfourth. 

On the title page appears a fragmentary note in the hand of the scribe him¬ 
self giving the name of the book and of the author, which is not quite distinct. 
On the top of the page on which the text begins appear these words ; Kitab-i- 
Nauras Kovit Jagattar Guru. 

All the songs of the Bhairava Raga, as appearing in the first three manu¬ 
scripts with an addition, are quoted here under the Hajiz, Bhairava being 
completely discarded. In all probability the scribe of the manuscript under 
consideration had manuscript No. IV before him while busy with the work, in 
view of the following : 

1. The incomplete song under the Gauri Ragini had been incompletely 
transcribed in it, the concluding portions of which were supplied later in the 
margin. This is suggestive of the scribe’s consulting more than one copy. 

2. The words appearing on the top of the opening page are almost similar. 
In both the cases the Sultan has been termed as Jagattar Guru instead of Jagat 
Guru. 

3. The beginning, and the order of melodies and songs and of Dohras are 
somewhat similar. The three additional songs of the manuscript under review 
are quoted towards the close of the copy. 

The paper and ink, the illumination and the Naskk calligraphy of the 
manuscript would definitely assign an earlier date to it. 

(VI) Manuscript in the Hyderabad Museum : This manuscript covering thirty 
folios is transcribed in an elegant Naskh style, each page having seven lines of 
which the first, fourth and seventh are in bold letters and the remaining four 
lines in small letters, like those of the I and III manuscripts. The whole 
copy is illuminated richly; the marginal and other lines are in gold ; 
the headlines and the Sultan’s name too appear in gold. Its scribe was 
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IsmatuIIahf whose identity could not be exactly ascertained. Besides the 
rich illumination, the Naskh calligraphy, the ink and the paper, there are other 
indications which may point to its contemporaneous nature. For example, the 
term 'Huzval Khalir, appearing on the opening page, may refer to Ibrahim Adil. 
Similarly the following words quoted at the end of the book m.iy refer to the 
author himself; 

[In compliance with order of Shah Alam Panah (the refuge of the world- 
may God perpetuate his Kingdom!), it was completed in a hurry, in the hand of 
the humble, Ismatullah ] 

Though the phrase, ‘Shah Alam Panah’, may ordinarily refer to each ruler, 
yet Abdul in his Ibrahim Namah, has often used the term for Ibrahim Adil 
Shah. A note appearing on the title page would induce one to assign an earlier 
date to this copy. If such be the case, the scribe Ismatullah would be classed 
with the royal calligraphists of Bijapur, and this copy would be singled out as 
having been transcribed at the instance of the Sultan himself. But in spite of 
so many points giving an air of antiquity to the cop)’^ under review, there are 
serious delects in the manuscript itself which are inconceivable in a manuscript 
prepared under the command of the King who happened to be the author him¬ 
self. 

1. The necessary precaution in dots and vowel-marks desirable in such a 
manuscript has not been observed in it. In this respect it is itifcrior to all the 
foregoing copies. 

2. At some places the words have been transcribed wrongly, particularly 
the last page is full of such mistakes. A manuscript with so many mist.akes could 
not be a worthy present to a king who is the author of the same book. 

3. Folio 30 is in disorder ; its two pages contain songs which should be in 
different places. Folio 30" should find its place two folios back ; its song is of 
the Kedara Raga ; while the lines quoted on folio 30'’ are the concluding portions 
of the song intended to be sung in the Ramkri Ragini which commences on 
folio 29'’. This error has been caused either by the carelessness of the scribe 
or by the defective nature of the manuscript from which this copy was prepared. In 


t One Ismatullah, the nephew and pupil of Mahammad Arif, Yaqut Raqam, excelled in calligraphy and 
prospered in the regime of Shuja-iid-Daulah, the ruler of Lucknow (1169-1188). Since Yaqut Raqam was a 
master of the Naskh style, Isinatullah’s accomplishments in this particular style secnri to be a probability (vide 
xhc. Ta^skira-i-Khushtunvisan, p. \7.6). In case the above scribe is identical with this calligraphist, the above 
manuscript could not be a contemporaneous one. 

J He was a poet of the reign of Ibrahim Adil II. 
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either case it detracts from the value of the manuscript. It is, however, evident 
that the scribe did not understand the language of the book and copied it as he 
found it. The only excuse tliat may be made for the scribe is that he prepared 
it in a hurry. 

The manuscript opens with the Gauri Ra^mi. The usual heading of the Raga 
is occasionally preceded by the term ‘Anchali’. Though containing both the in¬ 
troductory and the concluding portions, it is verj' defective, as many folios arc 
missing. It has been possible to trace at least ten folios, but all the songs could 
not be restored. I’hc manuscript would thus contain tliirtyninc songs under 
thirteen melodies with ten Dohras though originally it comprised forty five songs 
under sixteen melodics with ten Dohras, as is evident from the note appearing on 
the title page. 'I’hc introductory and the concluding words of some pages have 
been cut off in binding the manuscript. 

(VII) Manuscript in the Khuda Baklish Khan Oriental Public Library, Patna : 
It is the shortest of all the nine manu.scripts under review comprising only 
twentyfivc songs under thirteen melodies with nine Dohras. Its scribe is 
Muhammad Baqir but his identity could not be exactly ascertained. It contains 
thirtyfour pages. The most outstanding feature of the manuscript is that its text 
is followed by a Persian translation which has rendered the task of preparing the 
text and its annotation easier. But it is so disarranged that hardly a song can 
be pointed out of which all the lines appear in the same, connection. The lines 
of one song arc scattered over different pages. It is thus evident that the defect 
in arrangement could not be removed by merely putting the folios in order. 
'J’he original manuscript from wdiich this copy was made, must itself have been 
defective, and probably the folios were in disorder. The scribe did not copy it 
out line by line and page by page with the result that in many cases the 
contents of one page of the original manuscript were scattered over two or 
even more pages in this transcription. Like the fourth and fiflh manuscripts, 
it also begins with the song in praise of Atash Khan. All the songs of the 
Bhairava melody are follow'ed by the word Nauras. 

(VIII) Manuscript in the Riza library, Ranipur : This is a transcription 
from the first manuscript. The scribe made it a point to copy it out line by 
line and page by page. It also contains seventythree pages, each page having 
seven lines, and was transcribed by Abdul Halim in Calcutta at house No. 6, 
Taltala Street, on the 12th Muharram. 1284 A.H. or 17th May,1867, for his brother, 
Abdul Hakim, who ultimately presented it toNawab Kalb Ali Khan of Rampui. 
The scribe copied the last line of the original manuscript in which appears the 
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name of its scribe, viz., Abdul Latif Mustafa. The slight difference between the 
order of the folios of the two manuscripts is suggestive of the disturbance in the 
order of its folios even after A.H. 1284. It is further evident that the three 
folios which are missing at present were missing as early as A.H. 1284 

(IX) Third Manuscript in the Salar Jung Museum : It is an ordinary copy 
in ordinary Nastaliq containing twentyfive pages, each page having eleven 
lines. This also is a copy from the first manuscript, as the beginning and the 
end in both of them are just the same. Moreover, the incomplete song of 
Bhupali appears as such in this copy as well; similarly, the introductory lines of 
the song under Bhairava are also missing in it as in the first. The copy is full 
of mistakes and blunders pointing to the carelessness of the scribe who copied 
it without understanding its language. The term Maru has been W'ritten as 
Rutna, and the same mistake is traceable in another copy which may suggest 
that possibly it may be a copy from the latter. 

Besides the ten known copies, there were others about which we have no 
certain knowledge. It is, however, known that the royal calligraphist, Khalilulah, 
prepared a valuable copy of the Kitab-i-Nauras in A.H. 1027 and presented it 
to the King who was pleased to bestow on him the title of Badshah-i-Qalam 
(King of the Pen). Professor Haider Hasan (Hyderabad) informed me that he 
had come across a splendid manuscript of the book for which the Sultan had 
bestowed a rich reward on its scribe. The manuscript offered for four hundred 
and fifty rupees was ultimately purchased by Dr. Abdul Haq. 

After a critical study of the manuscripts we may conclude as follows ; 

1. The fact that there are more songs in later copies is suggestive of the 
continuance of the Sultan’s activities in composing songs even after the com¬ 
pletion of the Kitab-i-Nauras, which were subsequently incorporated in the 
later copies. But none of the copies is identical with, or is a copy of, the 
original manuscript. 

2. The book was arranged in two ways. In the first type all the songs intend¬ 
ed to be sung in a particular melody were put together. Some of the compilers 
gave priority to a particular song while the others did otherwise. For example, 
Abdur Rashid preferred Bhairava w’hile Abdul Latif gave priority to Bhupali. 

The compilers of the other type attempted to arrange these songs in respect 
of similarity in their subject matter. The copy in the Prince of Wales Museum and 
the bilingual copy the Salar Jung Museum are arranged in this form. The other 
feature of this arrangement is that the simpler songs are inscribed first and 
are followed by the difficult songs. Copies having these peculiarities begin 
with a song under Hajiz, But the Hyderabad Museum copy, though somewhat 
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of the same type, has a different beginning. In all the manuscripts of this 
group the songs of the Bhairava Raga appear under Hajis, which suggests that, 
at some later date, the Sultan probably sang them in the latter Ragini. It is, 
however, strange that in the copies in Hyderabad Museum and the Salar Jung 
Museum (bilingual copy), even the song in which the author visualised the 
Bhairava Raga has been placed under Hajiz. But in the Bombay Museum copy 
this single song is found under Bhairava and all others under Hajiz. 

3. It was in accordance with the Sultan’s wish that the Naskh style was 
selected for transcribing the book. It also seems to have been the royal 
suggestion that each page should contain only seven lines. 

In presenting the text of the Kitab-i-Nauras the arrangement of the first 
group of manuscripts has been preferred for the simple reason that the copies 
so arranged had been examined by the author himself. Again, among the three 
manuscripts of this group, I have chosen to follow the order of the first manuscript 
because it contains more songs than the other two. The object in preparing 

^gxt both in Persian and Bcvatiagart scripts is to facilitate the task of leading 
and pronouncing the words correctly. The songs have been annotated so that 
the readers may grasp the idea underlying each piece without which much of 
the text would have been Greek and Latin to average readers. The vocabulary 
appearing at the end is a step further towards understanding the text in a 

better W'ay. 

As pointed out earlier the letters eJ , ; < 3 , ; 5, i5 ; 3 , have been 

substituted uniformally in all the manuscript by their corresponding letters 
c_< , , cy, , o , All , with three dots just below each of them. In the present 

text it was deemed desirable to prefer the actual letters. 

One peculiar feature of all the manuscripts is that some words have been 
spelt in two or three different ways, e.g .: 

and 

^ ^ P * 

fj] and |.j! 
ijJLii and 

and w-J 
and ^ 

) 5 j and yi 

fiy, and fXi 
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and 



and 



and 



and 



and 



and 


UxS 

and 

IxS 


and 

etc. 



These different forms have been retained in the present text So far as possible, 
I have followed the reading of the actual word and have avoided the original 
Sanskrit reading. 

The manuscripts used, have been represented by these letters : 


I 

by 


II 

by 

b. 

III 

by 

c. 

IV 

by 

d. 

V 

by 


VI 

by 

/. 

VII 

bv 


VIII 

by 

h. 

IX 

by 

i. 


I ^iffc***^*^* spelling. They indicate the influences of other laneuagcs 

and that of the Kttab-i-Nauras. 
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KITAB-I-NAURAS 




Dohra* No. i 

RT ^»r sr*! 5frn-= sirnfl ir^ft ^ yf “*j^,.. 
?ft irr^T w^^r.frfT rr^rr^ 


Song No. I 


cTC JT^rq' 

'• o 

|!5rR ^iTtK »[>Trf 

?r ?»Tg' ire OT?: 

ST'^TT® 

f2T55>^ siT^r % qR STT^* ^ 5’;ist 

sr^fTSf’® ir|r ar^r^yr s ff ^rN't ar^jin: 

* The word is spelt variously in different 
MSS. in a : IjitjiS and ; in i: »ys)j3 
(?f5?r) and ; in </ and e : lyr;)i> , Uijii 
(^^T) and ; in /: IjiijJ , fyJ and ly-j; 
in g : lyu> . I have preferred l^jii. 

* Originally 

® Its correct from is ^Ril 
® Its correct form is ^TTR^f 
® The word is generally spelt as Maqam, 
particularly in a and b ; but muqam is 


)b« ^y* }>•*'♦ *—y 

®ly;l 

U,’U ^ ’'J>i 5'*^' y ^W' 

>*^y ij*^ uy ^r* 

more correct at present. 

® a: rnisssing 

" This line in the hand of Ahdur Rashid 
(in N(is/<h calligraphy) appears in the 
Miiraqqa-i-Adil Shahi (fol. 18 ). 

® a : missing 
» Originally Stm 

1" h : (Jl^Tq-); d: (3T^^ir) and 

e: (sr^^); originally 3TrRq- 
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»Tra»r 5^* ^>5® cy> ^la. »3^ 

^> 35 ® WtaPT ^HT ^rnrnr jV** y,t.UiS *tfi 

x^xrim ^ gFTnr* ?nf *R*r f>A.s ^^h yf ^la. 

qff ^rf ^JT ^IT^TR i^ifS ^ «J-U3a^ ®J^-, 


Dohra No. 2 


fit qt^ ^ 

qrr qt^ qR ^rrflr ^rat 


Song 

O >3 

srq fqsw*® sft^ q:fq“ sft^ -qrf t*® 

JTT qr^r qqrf 

3RRr 

trqr =qq #Fq‘® irqft 0? Jr'V qrf 
qtj‘® qiqt q^qq'* ?it artr q^il 
apflq 

TTqf w=30q»® qrrl ar^ar” fq^rt 

® a and /: qrt 

*/: aqR 

* a and/: jJ qft 

* a, b and /: )^ qft 
‘ a and /: qft 

* e: fjf 

’ Generally without sjj~SJ 

* Generally the first letter with ft) vowel 

* a: missing 

d and e: jfq^qfq /: 


j_y{^ i-^ i*=>- 

^’V t5*“ a’>* i*e >*=*■ ’^ 

No. 2 

*Lr)»^ r*-^ 5*^ 

cJ** ))f 

1(5 1 ^ 

f^l 

ijy*^ *®v~w ‘»5a. i_i^| 

iyW?>>e ))f ’Vy* y’-'* 

"yiyUA-^l-jf 

•• a: }5 without ^ 

>» A: jiL^ 3rrf ^ 

b : «_^ tflsr ; probably from fqq 
/ and g: qwq 

** / and ^: uy,^ q^f 

i:P)‘>q^sq 

” g: ,iw*U) 0 -. ^qi*^ 

“ originally 00®! 

*•/: the last two words missing 
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3^;u« 2 ii.;>i 


??Trg')*r ^ 4 ^* wr«ft fr# q;f??frrt* 
artr^* fjrsrri’ 

Dohra 


q;T Pfi^ras ar»T 

q;:^? ?»! :qrq srr^ qsr qrq 


Song 

^ Trirf^ 

o 

Tmfq: ^^T*® anqt ?Tqrq fq;? qraV' 

q’n qq's qq^r 

ar^q^I 

qfeqi’® #qq^® S€q'^ #:7q** ®T^’® 

q'lqqq'" srrqT?^'“ 5q^qr'* 

sT^nr 

qjjqi qtq TqqT»^?q“** qjq:'-'® vjqvir 

^qTrftq Trqfqi TrfqqY qrfafl' ?qrq=‘ 

5%5r=^ 5F^-’® qrrq?!!^' 

* d, e and /: ^fq? 

* originally ailfq 

® A, / and g: ^iK- ?rq>lf 

* b '■ 

® /: cTTf missing 

« /: ; 40 / arsTT missing 

’’ f' J'h- 

* ^ : U)* ^ 

* d, e and /: missing, but refer to song No. 39 

**/: 5pnf 

srf; probably ^fqt 

**/: u'*''- «r 

“ d and e : us-s**- 
“ 4: LS.w<Jt> ^?r: /: missing 


’u5''^ jn-) 

No. 3 

u-'-’ lJj) 

No. 3 

ij/-*’> r*-^' 5‘^ 

i.}'^ Sr''5’^ 

l;i.:| 

'Vvi-AJ 

llxAj^ --v+^Udj ci'jy". 

"'iLiO 

”■/: 

originally fqqq^ or qrqq 
'» /: (qqrff); probably ^va^j'I Sfr^tgl 

i»/: 3^ ; d and e : ICjJ: zh^\ 

40 originally 'flq'q 
2 > f: Uxi^; ■qq-qr 
'■‘- f : j.*vUi) TqqrqT 
b: q^q 

fi f : Lji,.vS:qr; tlic word has been .'.pelt ?qiq 
and qqrq 

=“ /; jSi.^y. qr^sr 

•* probably 
*’ /: SLjus qfqqr 
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Dohra No. 4 

qn:?^ ^ »t* 

»jfcr iTrci*T qqRT ?rF$ ^ *>^*'* 3>'^ i_OjU c:.^-«* 

Song No. 4 


err ^^^ JJ^f^ ?ftT^ 

« 

s?!T’ 


Lj^)y i_y)^b l**"^ 

)rfl (•)*» ^iU })*^ ^r’ti i:>^)'* i:>‘^'* 


irs^qi* *f>H ^;)^ 


arffRT® 

qi’qqrH % ®rif Jrr^V ql* 71? fi’ 




i^}h * 1 ^ ‘-s*'*’^ us"'^'^ ^ Jt^ 


3n^q7» *^jj.<j)i 


ar^ 


aat* q^Ta'® q^'t ?fnjq“ qr^ | fq;^ qft 


t—fjfr>l 

.)«i ^ ^y-W “cJ*?’'’ ®t5«^»<7' 


tfT 7T 777 ^ v«J 


57«:r5t7 7 I'® 77r 717 |7R 77 ^7 tt 77 


jAii j*Lti3 .l^Xu. *®j jt^ljjl 


(Tf: 5 \t 37lr 7T 777 7777” JiU )J*> ^J)5*:i. >,v lSjI 

Dohra No. 5 

r77q:7 Tlfa” 7 F 7 Tt 77 7f7 7^^ Tfl? 77 7R” t ^ j.:U ^ ^ jO 

71^ 71^ 7t7 |7 7^ 7tf7 ^7 7TT*® ^ ”)'j ^ uy,^ ^>1- 


5T TTcfTT^ 

•O 

7T7 qTT7T 7*^1” 7T7 f77q: 7?7TI 
Tq 77?” 7sr 7fe®" 77f 7Tr 


Song No. 5 


fj.iA^ L_iij- Jl« yyJyi jji« 
loj i£=. ”;>s*j 


* originally ^Rq" 

2 originally qr^rfT (cat) 

» ^qqq 

^/* fq^S^qi; originally fqw 

®/: missing 

’/: 

*/•■ v:)^})^ »rd77 

• ?: Jfi^ STTt: /: ST7> 

*® originally jft7 

** originally 7<Sf7 


M b : 7 g^ ; may be put as 

57T??'V77^ 

”/:yj)l7?,>H; c: ^yl 7T77 
originally ^tfq 
i5/;^burHqrT 

e and /: ; a : introductory 

lines upto missing 

c : missing 
€ : 1 )^ qlTT^ 
originally qq 
20 6 : l 2 ^ qqar 
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^ 5Rr 

?r?5T* ?t?r‘ oTiiT Ji'Tr?® ® 

sFnr f»>5r f ^n;® "jcs’ s-tiitti* 

3rvft»T 

HTT fentT TTST? 5f:?75TTT 

^JT^'V iT^»r srm 

?r Tg'V>T Tr>T *r|r ^ftr^r 5 '?Tr 

Dohra 

^ft’T ^cT fSTr*T *rr5ft 

^=Eg^'« 

9ITX ar^x ?TiqT HXti ^ir ¥«r jpxr 

sriTi f5?r 

Song 

o 

I^Jif «r?T 

STX PTiT^y ’sft 'qf? ^?:'“ 

iir wx>i“ ^?S"* m jftaV 
*fr 5'^ ?| 

ur^ f«r^ ^?=TT ?rif>ixcft 

» i: JXa.^;/: ^ 

*/: 

» b and c: 

• originally ^tcT 

» b: ^U5 f?rT^ 

6 a : fx^XT 

• e : fysOS j^XT 

’ a, 6 and c : f*?? or iS^^j 

® originally ^ 

• a and d : >JW} ®*n^X; b: 1^1^) ozrr^xr; 
originallv siTTET 


>J% fy^ cX'j 

)yXx\S )’-^U 

l*.jf Ia/^ ^^1) 

No. 6 

4^“^'* 1*3“^ 

v^n 5 Ci'NX^ 4-^ <=^'' >:J^ 

No. 6 

Ujl:^ 

l:^ 

b 

^Aju CL''jf^;jf L»AA^ ^lX'I f)»iX‘l 

^*•‘^:^5 ^:f 

d and e : Rr^T^T 

«: missing 
/ and 

<», / and " : V3)j^^3 W^ 

*■* originally 
d, e, f and g : 
rt and c : missing 
f : and ^ -V- 

20 ^ : jJa. =i^2[ 
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8 r^>T 

ITT ^7T5ft ^ '^?!TT lT3r?r 

c^ 

ITT ^ aTTTTft 3fl?ft 

ift ^r^cT 3TTg' ffTT^tiT TWTi: ’Tij'Tfrr 


i_s^)t«) J*^ cs'V W 

4^5=^ lT*)* J'^ *•- 

tj'Hy^ i***^'?] »" 


Dohra No. 7 


W>5JT <Ti:0T^ fT3S ^ ITTfl 3T^fiC3t* ^iTr^IT ^ Uj 

5 «rTr^ir it?j ir^'i; <Tfir^ irur >13 uJ.-^ yiJL-, 


Song No. 7 


»TW^r*T 

o 

IT^T»T insrt itIcT itHt STH ifiT iT3r TWt 

o o 

sriT ^riT fifift STTrl^T m TJ?T »T??T 


^>4«‘ 

^ c^ i:)^ L=-.i5 3 / C?*’)}'' 

U-. jjSji I*:!. 



1:>*^ 

arTTlf f 3 Tr® m;rr 

ULt jAiS. 6 |j,A, 

qir iiTif ^irr mr ftrirr far^rm 

U|ji 3 Ijl^ * 31 .' 

3 T 5 r ttI q; 5 r ^-13; ari^Tsr ^ijtt 

Uld Uji. 

31T 


miT qfs.ify arm«Tt ?miT 51m 


Ptct ^;iTt arm^r W5® qr^t ?rrTr 

^)U Jy-I 

m? qqurr sreffg® srqqicri'® 


armq 


m? qq?!^ qmt arq fTsrr^ 

p 

^ t.y;*^’ ‘i-j'-J'f “^S*” 

?^Ti| 7 q afarr ?flqr aiq qTif" qf^y 

J*^ VI ‘-^r^>+-'/ (►V'W 

qf qar qfe gar qqf m#'s ^TT^iq?!^ 

Jxi fj-l is^L, ^,jxS ^j- ^Jip ^ 


Dohra No. 8 


?ir 'Tfs 'TIT: 5T q5i^t qi55 
Tfi| ^rTT^ cTift^.T miff irfePr afst^r 

I or srr^ 

* b : 3T^fx^; J: ar^T^T; e : ^.><^1 

aOTiar ; e (Nagari) : j;>a.| ar^Tar 

* </, e,f and g : jx^ 

* a and b: missing 
® originally 'TR«ft 
*d,e,f and g : Ij* 


u*^- w tjy^ 

JU 4^*1^ J-'l-* 

I/: m? 

V: >i missing ; in ^: jj Ti: 

missing 

»g: u^^|y, ^a^r'l^T 

I® b : L-V:| ariT^ai, g: bVi^l aiiTr^r^T 
» e : ^5(j< 

IS a : m% 

r 
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Song No. 8 


<sF?^ Fci?r^ 0T$ 

Fct^^p arsT-rr ?r> arftr^ 

9iT 

far^ =#<5T srw^T 

>T?5! ?nTs ’TEq* Jr^ tr^err 
^T’rf* ifV «?rir ffr^ Tfa’ 55’?®^ 
3nft»r 

OTflt*' aTTT^ TTm® 3rir^T 

^If ^T 

|T TF^F^^T 5TlF<qil‘® 7T 


*Lr)»^ ‘)>*<i c*^ p 

>A‘>f ‘-i^' 

JJrtWijj IvC^ { I ^ ^V 

U>*J 

i:)4f^^ ’’J^i cT* r* Ji 

<=>^ i_£-^ 

Jj 4j’j.A.t^ '"Ifjlj' |»*1) |**A;(j.f I 


Dohra No. 9 

'^J-5'* ‘'•4^)3'* uT* 3^ *■■ 5 *^ W:J>{ 

Song No. 9 


F^rarr 5f|-f.7i ift aiTr^srH ^ 5 ^'® srrfr 

#3ft;Ti ^siTT^ir" ?T<?rT srrq^r ^rir^r »Ttcft ^r^r 


?ftT?r'‘ 

va 

aricRT m % F^t| ^*ft !rc?t arrnr 
3rrFtT?r>* 5*f»r9y vrf ^Ff*’ ^ ^r»r 
^^18 

*rT*Tr STTT 3rFiT!T tft 3r?y str 
g^TTcT gl-^ ^r^?fi’» 5)i»T=^" arrsT 
3r»r 3r?y ^ ^rr 5 ^r 

^ d, e,f and g : 

* a and b: missing 

* a \ 

* / and g : jaAj 

® /: j-« *r? 

* /; l.jf ^tr>Tr 

’ /: F^^t'tFcT 

«/; LajI ^tnrr 
»/: cJl*{ TTH? 

“/: l^><j ?rr^ 


’^ 33*44 >^5 

^3? ,_5****^ <^34 £ tj-^ ij^ 
>—ii-'w.'U^ *’y33^ ,_S^ lJ'^^3'* ’*‘^3^^ 

>"c3« 

ujV l5>W c3^^ C)3^ V’ 

^ 3!<i- 

iJ34^3- *•' ‘^3'4^ 3^iJ3*^ ^>' K iJ^ 

1' c: st^Ftst hut in e (Nagari) K^ar 

as in other IMSS. 

12 a: ^Tt for 

g * /***>•?] 

d, r, / and g : >Ar»;::k. 
fl and A : missing 
J« ^ : c:^U>’ ?F^rT*T^ 
b: or 

^ : f)X*f 3T?^TT *® ^T73TT 

20 a : (probably the dot of is 

missing) 
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gT ?rTra?T arraJT 

f^?rT >ne vr?r 

^<3f 55p ^1 

Dohra 

?tff r^iJT'^ !T^^ gf=?TT srsT^* %t ^ist^ 
f^TTi ^rPT^r ^z cTiqi 

Song 

JT^TR 

•o 

cqi^ ^t?r sim'f 5P'«T p p'V 
*Ifr fft Pt^T >Tf ?«T 5*T 31? g^'t 

?? 

g'srra ?tT?T spt r??t^T 3 ti%?t 

>0 

tfT 0T T? srrgjT 'rt^’sir^JiT 

qti q;r?t ?fr srr zt^ ^rl»rr 

srm'T 

^ Ht 5rr? rr?r ?;gt qi^tni 
Hreais ?:t: wt?® ^z ?frt?r 

TTcT «fT^'® ’Tsr? ^fT ^5 STT^qT 

Dohra 

^qr-'cfV grq’® ar^ 

*T?ifaat*^ »T»ra q^ q?T q^i^'® 

^ g : l^'l sp^rr 

* ^: u>h^ ^^Tsff 

* a: is^ a’a (probably three dots and Ta 
are missing) 

* e: arrit:,?: ^:^!>« ^rft’q 

s e : )«J| (>4«0 arq'q’: (3f»?T); ^ si^gT ; 

a and 6 : missing 

* d, e,f and g : fjj);? 

^ a and h : missing 


^)bv *>* » 

J)f{ '^Wi t5>^ 

No. lo 

IjvX^ ^r6*^ w£^.^li 

No. lo 

Vm' ‘))*«i r*-"^ 

iyj‘^ i:)*!'^ iJ»t^> 

(•*> >“ C>'* 

i:)« 

I4>)t >^-s:t> ujj^ 

Uj'jUii uiU U. 4 ^^l> ji‘ ^ 4 i 

bMfc2|! C^1.CX 

U'j!) 4 ^ V>J ><^- 

P 

LOjla. 4431 U; 

No. II 

^)L> ^)l~> ^®^Xl..^«.f 

^j4e c)^ > v^liu 

s a and /: jjl*f.iXjU b and e: (jIaajJ.-, 

?T~'-irT 

» e: iiiyJ ^ 

’* b: ^)) 4 i' 'TtT> 

» e : 4ii.y ?|rsr 

1® c and g: missing but originally gq*? 

” e : 5?T«f? ; g: 3r?q? 

“ c : TT^rf?:^ also #qTfqfa> 

j? •■ w arrq^RT for ^jS.'^ ?y) im 

W e : qr^ 
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Song No. II 


3rJT 3r»T fiTjft 5fV HT?5r «t7 ^fr tt 
3r^ ?nr anTTir f^^rrfir 

t^r 

^TPT f^!T ?r<T »r»T?y 

>a 

w^ijt ^^■■' >fta cf^ci cii5i ir?^ 

TT3r arpTf? ?ff ^ni ^ir v ir^w 

'd 'O Cv 

3r>T>T 

*i5i fn«R ?i5r *r»r?n* 5r»r 

»T?rrr JTt ftJPTrf 

Trirr ^ttr® jt^tst* ^rf)- 

Song 

iT^nr mw 

o 

sr?T5F?T f5TT?jjr PT?r 

«ri4« qTT^y ^'ifeirr ^r 'ert 

ar^rsr Opjfr srjJir mrr 

*T5r JTr ^ ^ 

nt? HT ^rrr 

3tTTt»T 

3r>JS 3155 5^ PuT^ 

^51^* %^!r 3rT?5T 

53TIf)'«T ift^T 5HPT 'P55 ^'V% ^»Rrr 

^ a, b, c and g : song missing. As all the 

songs of the Bhairava Raga are under 

Hajiz in d, e, f and g, this song has been 
given here just after Bhairava 

* e and /; missing 

* e (Urdu) and /: UCt ^*1511 

* e (Nagari) ^«T; 


)i uT*- v^’-’ ^ f=>- 

y(.X^i ^3Cj ^..«j«! p^t'\ l_£l 1—...^ 

yiyiJ ^ 1 ) 

*1>!.V» ijlo jiU. 

yJ yXJ iXt..2:X^ 

No. 12 

|.i.’l^ t> yj)*S l*')A> ^)'.i 

f)4^ y c)** 

’"l)V' ^ 

fjla. **1^1 j4^ 

®^)-’ H 

1^ Jj^ i:>4^’ cJ*^ (^b'i! 

» d: KJU 1T55FT 
’ a, f and e: missing 
^ b, c,f and g : ar^ 

» g : |,x.:| srfcTTT 

“ b : l;V H^TJT; e : hjf^ nr^fTST 
“ /: l*J ?5n 
’* </ and e : missing 
” or 


lOJ 




Dohra No. 12 


nrnm' ??}% errt 

r^trr Pi^nfr? 

Song 

TTTF ntw' 

o 

>Tsp Tiir 

5irf sfr?? ^ fsrq^= '^=7 ?i»t 

fT-lfil® jft 

CN C 

ft^T^ff 5? §1 

f??r 5T»T5^® 

af'in’T 

3r?y f?r^ ^jff rffvjft?!!" jflqr 
^rft" rr=f? ;i3r -jrrt ^fr 
55rTT(D*T ^=PK =^K 

Song 

TT^rir" sr^Rft 

o 

3I*ir^ft 3{?^‘ iftft ^TfT 

qr^^Ft fqm?: 

^ 3 ' 

3??rT~r 

sff'ft qf1i=fr qr q qlq^.'" qirq 

trqq qfqt qq qr^ m qTT 

' ^_f*,'i! armq 
' a : 3TT-q ; 6 : 

*/; ^liU).i ^tiv| 3fqm qr jpniT 

* a , b nnd g : song missing 
^ c, e and /: missing 

* /: 

• Li fqrq qr in all the MSS. 

V: 

*/• >“ 

• d and e : qtg ; /: qm 


iJ'f 'lJ*^I 

No. 13 

^)bj 

L>*<^' l.S< C»*> L.'^ 
ujW 

‘-'S^ c 5 ’>* L-’}'*'*^' i:)^ 

Vii sliS ">J Jo 

t_?}^j| 

’“c)« ‘>-‘'=5- ))^ 

No. 14 

uS’j'’"’ 5*^ 

)l«. 

t 

l,.v.=l 

j*J ^*0 yS y! yX^ 

'»/: frrfTqtwy 

“/: ^ 

</; j^.{ fqq 

w/: ^by«)0 j_jlswf afq-fqt qqriq 
a, h and /: missing 
• originally 

The words of this distich are very defec¬ 
tively transcribed in / 

i« €: v4.-,Ux4 
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^ cijx^ 

lit W'egsT iffr^l'' f^T]|yiT ^f^fii 


)4e '-^d 'ly p-^, J^ 

)!^ Icyj^ ,.*i.fj^I ^>43.>J 

Song No. 15 


*^T JT^nr sT^ri^ft 

o 

ifteft ^ uriR gqiif 5 T 
urn rT'cl »T^ 

ift»nT?rr hh? aft 5155 91 ^ 

■o va 

$ 3151 Ilt51« 51151 l^tft 
#11 

aft 5 ^ 5TT ?I|t ift JT i^r?!3i;T 

iT^ 3f5f iT^ f^?rr 

3rift»T 

*ft f^gr arfsiip !p5<Tr ^ T^^Tf^irrT 
IT^® 5^i:T|t*T 

Song 

« • 

iirPc #f€iiT ^ft" mijift 
5 PHT rr^ ipt iT^T ^K#t 
nr B«T% frn rft^ifnnt® 

n|'* ni'T ^5y ^rFnift 

5> nr arin' ^rfrnt nr^mnl* 

arrn‘2 aij^is pifif^-yu 

^r| fn^rrnt 
or 

y* n>nifr 

6: song missing 
a and c : missing 
a : 

e: nwirr 

b, e and /: song missing 
a and c: missing. 


f 

)5^ )'?}^ 

5 J^ 4- 

)}i • j» J 

bjj L_C;| t_c.f 

fo. 16 

"(_’^>V' 

t-Sjl 

/-* u:.'!, Pfj 

IT.') cf^#> 'tJ 

‘"crw 

J*«^ V’J) "j-i-J 

V)) V)) ‘\>i; 

^'1*^ Vj) U“0 

* a and g : ijrfr 

’"^: arffTO 

“ J? ■ 9^i 

' originally nr^nft 
‘“.'® 5 arn; r and d ^v*jJ ar# 

g ■ 

(.IjTin 



F^crift nTJfV 

s?r1t *ft3r TT irhr ari% tt^'V 
mm 

'^xr^n F»T^3f ^T? 


A }* 

*.)’ t:>'* c»^ e»*^ 

V’^3u'-^^ ^ »■« 


Song No. 17 


V?: 

o 

* 1 ^ 

ariPfr^ ffT'HTrsr 

5 >TRi ?fW® 

arid* >Tt^ft 

OTT »r%T> ?r7:qr srmwiJT ^»rrfV 
«P?y»T f=?X 5 fV 
3r>r>T* 

f>i5?r* srrwra r'RrT5t r^?iTa»Tr^r 
^ sr^r qrTr 

5 i?Rr 5Pi» 

Song 

^X ^TT^"* ?fk^“ 

O 

*it‘® 5r5t'‘ ?Tt'® ^ 

3T'5n:r 

nrt'* ^riFn^cft 
anrtn* 

'P??'’ arfj^r 53 ^ irft f?fl- 

^ sTfr^ ^>T'®7rfj‘'’ qR5 

3rR5T ?rTT?ft 

» g : f>X.:f *T?5RT 

* C : ^_j.tjj ^ 

* a : ^Jil^ fpr^5T 

* i, / and g : song missing 

* < •• kiti 

* a: 

* c, d and <•: ar^s ; e (Nagari) ; ^ arr^ 

as in the text. 

’ c: This line missing 
^ c : missing 

* e : but in other MSS. it may be 

read as as well, 

® tf: f)l«j ^TRT 


i^'S- 

ur4< 

^y* *^1 .Usa^ ii*-- 

L.^.xlc 

I^')'^ ‘^'P ^yP' 

No 18 

"U^P 

Jc. 

3>*^ 

•^M '"j.>*e-^ c^h-il 

^Kj ^ «y/ 

e and g ■ STTRt 

a and r: missing 
e : without 5 ^ iTt 

“ a: --JLi r?T^«r; 6 : i_-ij 5^? 

«: ,y-ii d, e (Urdu) and /: ^ ^ 

** e : us:V' "^Tft 
^ a : missing 

>’ and c; (Ji >T?r ; seems to be correct 
** b and g : jjJ sR ; seems to be correct 
*® I : e and g : 

\JH£^ jYi ^ ^4’ 

“ «: ’TT# 


106 



Song No. 19 


?T^TcT ?f>r 

«ftT?T %Tilt 5Tte sr^fft* 5r»T* 

^=T 

|tJTT |t 5wr ire Fsre T>r fR»T 

!t *T5T Tcr*T sITTY apT 

tsT 

^p?*f fff>T ^»r 

sWfTJit* OTfcTut »i? ^ 


aftTa 

w 

ml 


STT^^r 

a^aTT 

e\ 





^jY?!^ 


11^ 

erTv5 


5pnw 

qr^T 

?T^ 

€\ 




3r^>^ 




3RT??r ?rBff »nT 
>n^ fir^^fY ans^T t>t »t>i 

o 


Song 

TT«Fm cft^ 

>o 

^rfYr ^fY^T Ot^?! 5 ^ ^rriar 

*r?5T ?RT *TF5r *T5TWT5rT >fYi^5T 
W5T 

?Y 7 V hY jtm HWT^JiT a^r 

^lar^ «F^ STS fa^Y ar^a** 

C\ ^ 

^ b : song missing ; / : introductory lines 
missing 

* a and g : missing 

» e (Urdu): sr^aY 

* c: tjUix ^ 

«/: yu^,i %?rT 

* d : jjlj^xJjjus ^YayFaar probably from 
^?ffa*Tf 


(jb^S cy,*j 

L-X>^J iw£.') CUj l2xvm. vJl^j IJL.J ^A) 

‘-^■l i:r* -=«^'-‘^ <?• 

lX'j f^s 

i:)« 

L^))^ l)- 5^ 
jjL> cJ'jJ^t lJj 

LSh\ ,iU 2 

|»i||^|^^! 

CpX^-^ L^'J ^)f ^rl;'* LS»^A,AAAi 

No. 20 

L^y )^® 

&5fu^ Lss^^ LAlAiA 

u;>sjiAt^ |(Xm» 
l:>)|jb. "jjj'jOb yjfjj 

^0 ^JlJ.•J^!^> k£>}«a- 

’’ d, e and / : last two lines headed by Bain 
* e (Nagri); f^a 
»/: heading missing 
>» a and b ’. missing 
“ /; missing 
>*/: missing 

J 07 



ariTtn 

T»rf *fiT 

^^TTTJTf ?r^T W5T»I 'T^'T® 


L- J)4il 

u^* -s->^ U'4^ c^i iJ*^ 

'W >" ®i:>i'' f«_U,U i>^l^l 


Song No. zx 


JTW^HT 

O 

^tiT ^r^»T ^rzrr® ^TftTT 

Cs 

ira- sr^t ?r?^TT 

?fr® 

5fT’ STITTS 

f Tr Tf^at ©Pr^Jt sr^rra' ^:s'® <t^t?i 
n'jfm 

55rTr^»T ^^rr nt Fi^ff | ^p^t 

mcT 5^?rr5T ^rr^ 


p.S (.jf jjj ^ (.)*« 

)!^i>..:f ®^l{j' ’’XtS k£>fja. tJXlS® 

*»:>« 

^)5-^ )y (_**'f 

JUj lOj./ •^_^!f| J.3yi (jl}^ 

^Iji ^ ti c5)'^^ *5^ l***^;-] 

^ y^‘ ‘V’-^ **’^- 


Song No. 22 


iT^r^T ^'t€r 

^'*r JT?%3r^t 

^ffr»T ffTd 

ftJT ?>»? ^ ^jK arRr ir?r 

?rrTizrr JTTTi^t q»ft 5 ^ J 5 JT'* 

ar^n 

3r*T'T sr^-T PnT?r (tsp tr^ >rra 

C 'd ' • 

Xtm q-^ W^X ^ 3TT^ 

1 a : €\^i 

']' € : JU’.v 

* e and /: ^xS ^ 

®/ : missing 

* c : introductory part missing 

« b : bla.f 

® This hemistich in the hand of Abdur 

Rashid is found in the Muraqga-i-Adil 

Shahi (fol. 18 ^) 

’ a and g : *1^ ^XX ; b : ^Tf 


L^V 

i>.hx 

JL^S 1*^*! 

1*5) 1*5) 

jJ ^j**kj] t-^ 

5'’^ 

® d and e : rim 

9 g : |;^*f armTT 
* *: 

a and i: jJ qft 

^ e (Urdu) and g : 3f^m 

rt, and c ; song missing ; /: intro¬ 
ductory lines missing 

^ ^( ^'t t >ft «P5T 

»» d : jjjjJ mn 
” d and /: ^jj-. Ht^T 


I 08 



Song No. 23 


^ 

trw't m ^3rr ^'i gfns ^<Tf?T 
3T??TTT 

^is *F?q 5 r«r ct^ 31^ wri arw-q q^ qn 

c • c^ 

■WFT 'qqq: ^nq 

3r>fiq 

spf^tV ’!r’T qr^q qq^T? rn^qV qr?q 
^qqr^rq «T?q:3i^T qrqf qir 3fi?q ?i:? 

qft tirq; jt^It qq 

Song 

WTT 

o 

qqqRr tm q^;? sfTjq^ qrqV 

qrfJT^ mq mq Tf[T« q-?rq ^rr^r fqq’ srrqr 

>3 

arvftq 

qfq^ qqifir wq 3r?r fqq'" srrqt 
^q?:T 5 rqqq’:tr q-q-tr" fq^qqqr qrrqq qf^^q'* qrqr 

Song 


V“)v’ 

V:;l 

H.J y:^ -iUo ^ ^ 

1^*^ lJ^x.‘^ >*‘V- 

s 

5;^^ *^5^ J*^ i'^ 

No. 24 

^.'L> ci.'XdyMwilj 

No. 25 


wwTT^T JT^?: 5f^T?r 

-o 


i_r)5'') 


!I^ 




^ftKT t ^ Jrq qrq w ^q qrq arqrqql qqq 

^■f 'qq??'-* q-T 

3i?qTT 

^q qq qrqq fqf qqq qrq'^ qfqqq*® 
wqqr qf qfq qi^qq qt qq 

^ a, c, d and e: Nauras missing ; b, f and g ; 

song missing 
2 a: lUo q^<?rr 

^ d : The word comes after cJJf tr^ 

^/ and g : song missing ; a and c : heading 
without Nauras ; 6 : )l.j.U 
® d and e : 

® 6 : > 5 ^ 5PTT; e : 

’ a, 6 and c: (without vowel under v) 


UJI; 

l^x.:| 

^ a I ^^'*^^**' 

® t/ and <:: 
a : ^ 

“ i, d and e (Urdu): U.C* TTjrfr 
^2 In some MSS. *Tf?^ 

by / and g : song missing ; a^ r, d and 
e : title without Nauras 

a : without dots 


log 



arwk 

R>F?r>n m *)>W?=4 u VW^e j-^'^ >« ^r* JW^ c>^ m*- 

^n: «K fj fj,i3 jfj 

3T^| jft )!r«T*rr?r t^rt k*^} ^^y{ ^ j^St 

%<rfV ^??rt >x~) 


^ ^rwrfTT ?fk^r 


Song No. 26 


37>rf ?fit H?T ^Tfricf 

3T<T%* 5rnr 3ft?r ?rf ?i?r 

ft^fr T»T T»r f?% »a1f 
0R^T?r jR* ?ft ^ 


f_fj,)fJ «jl» i,li^ jk» 


/jkM» ^JbM* Jfcyw 

i^.'lii ijMi.iXl jjjj— cnji^ 14:^ *^>>4^ ljW®4 
’u)H 

JiiLf ijflt!^ ui!) t-Jjj >£)ytj 

Ja. Jja. J-, 


HSr 5R ^ <TTipTT 

¥T5!r sTR't ^?r* 3rT| 
ar*ft>r 

>R^'® ^T> ^ w:t )R57rT 
??TT3t»T jftT T^ST !IT% 5f IT 


)^3i ^)) 

)W ^J^ *‘^)) 

)!U t_Ffj ji‘ 


Song No. 27 


5r?rT*r 

O 

51^515T5TJT m ^ ^ ertci »ir^ 
315?” 35r»r ?ff 33T3 31^ 
33 ” 

53 313 3 3> f a” 5?h3 


T[3TT|'\3 33 3 33 


> a and </ : ^l*Xe 33T3t 

* c : r3aT3T 

» e : 3r3t 

* b : j^.U 35frT a, c and / : missing 
^ d, e, f and g : »J-. 33 

« a : 333 

’ ^ : f;Xi| 353 ?! 

* a and b : lJV* ^ 


LTn' 1*^ 


^(f ki-Ai’ ^ ^J.L Jiy* jX^ 

“•W u^ji^ ‘Hf{ **J>j 

jii i_t> (ji.j 


3i:3TT tr^ 3lF33t 3tt ^ i-ijf 


(-f^f 


33 f3f5T3” 333 33T 33 33 ^ -.'-I ”k2^t,» ^ 


• a : cyj 

w c : ^yS 3T3 

” b and e : 3?^T; a, c and e : without 

3Yt3 

” d and e : y^i 3t5ft; g: 3't3T3 

” g : f>«f 3f3TT 

” e (Urdu) : ^ f3 

** in some MSS. ; F 3 T 3 


no 



Song No. 28 


'^T ^prriT 

unr' <s)4 (*^ 

JFTJIT^ f?5y TT HT? 

•AJ vj ^!fc3 fcVA- 4 , 

5tTlr T^n!7 31T5I 5H® 

3j.‘l^* ^^y£, ^<j yS 



>r»Tcr® r?% 3jff tr^^rr 

'O ^ 


?n: JT'rfrJtff 

• e\ 


vfJTf ?fT^ ^ TT5JT JTrJfft 5T»ftJTT 

L_X>L.' L^**^ ^ L#^ 9 “^ 

ar^r^ ^fir^r 

Ujvf L-iv^ 

arrl ar>r ^r^T-^T 

U.X^ i3aX.I|^3 L.X^ 

ar^fttr 


!T^ ^r q^T 

U| 0 ,/« jO (^ ^ CDjJ 

far€ qtr ft ^qt^rr 

Lf^yi i_r*^ 

55rT|tJr ^rqr hx ?ff 

’L'j-, IjjA jj 

5n/ 5T? ^ 5T ^ gt^T 

UCj) (jjA ^.la. J jj- J 5 .: ,_^i) 4 :> 

Pt$ ?r5r «r«5T 

£^4 i--^- i_tSjl)-’ ^ 


Song No. 29 


“(.riy y'^ 

v5 


?r^fqT sprfrrjft 



3f5r?r afr?r?r q’tr'T 
q^i^r 

^s*J o-'li 

armarw q^rf) 


STT qiT ficj*'' qr^afrft 


3T^'l>I 

5f?fqr 


^?r” T'rsjT qt?^'® 

*® 0 ')'^'^ y-Ji 

q'T^f far?? aftf 


jerq) iTT?r tq q^r^q) 

^_yjjiil(^ JJ.' L5y>^ l'*^W 


^ b and g : song missing ; /: 

c and e : heading 

without ^rlT?T 

2 r : ^ ^ 

® rtf: 5Ti^ 

^ £Z: missing 
® a : r: ui-J 

«/: 

’ d and /: LU* ;j?rf 
•/: ^ ’i^r 


^ a, b and c : without jftT’T ; /: 

3r?r=^^ 
a : missing 
" f : ^^l*^>JJU ?fe3rf 
c, d, e (Urdu) and/; 

** b, d and g : with jjj-Sj ^=53 ; /: ®^3 

“ a : \S^ ^ or q?r 

>5 a; spT^? ; e: yH^ ; g: ^T»Rr 

** b : srkft 


III 



Song No. 30 




’T'PTir 

n3 


’^IT P^cnft f^^TT fT?rrt 
^;iir?r ?ft»T ifl?Tr it mt® 

?rT 5r5y ti>r* 

*N 

7*r^.® ?nr% ?rr^ ftr-rr^ 

5nfl»r 

UriT Jft rsTJft ^?%3r|i ^ 

fflJTrr ^r?rrT ¥V<ir’ 
rrii-T arr^l® 


cjlXa. )X^ ^jUa. jXa. 

*-*-)'^L.s^ ht* I*)*" 

“■cJW 

* Ji«^' )}*«■ 

.p 

)*> Js! cy*^ 

^LAAm. ^^4,441 ^^)b^44f 

*^,,Ia*J.{ ))•*■ |***W 


Song No. 31 


JTWTTiT 

■o 

5r<r F^tct ^rq'^ ?rqr 

srqiT qfttr q;i3r 

tf fq?! jft fqf^^ 3(^5? *ft *rq wrq q^sT?; qfrj 

spiff TT3r 

qqi® 

ar^ qqq q srr ^ t?: fsrqs® Fq7| qjfsq irfqff irrq 
^Ti 3f5fT f q ff^li R jf sr^y srrq aiiq 

3rqtq 

r^rl qiql*’ q^fq irr^q qqff*® arqlp' Tflqr'* 

^ « >0 «\ 

q fq?! qqq 3rrq:| f^rr^tq Fsq qtq 

siFffq;** 


L^yy 

lli** ^'*ijji' '^jjjf ot Si— 

^;i Jy^ 

Ji J^. iiT*)-* y^iy'* <iyiJ 

t:h'^y^ 

’VM 

c^f <£)■{ ’* 1 :;^ >•» ij law 

i_fei.)5 ^X* )5 ^ jjjla. jjjj* 

1^ l^h^! j*t^i ut^i ^yi 4. 


^g: song missing, a, c and/: qlTq 

missing 

® ^,ij-o ?i5n^ 

® <? and /: f^x’l ar^^Tf 
® a and i; 

® r: ^ysqqirTl 

* a and b: qqs^ 

7 c: ^jUJ fqrcTi^ 

* e : missing 

* a ■ qqfqqT^ 

•* a, c and /: without qV?:q/: 

qqqql irasiq 

■* . 


” b, e (Urdu),/and g: iJi~ ^qi 
•® e : JJ.t arrqf? 

1 ® e: ?lr; g: ,*. 

*® ^: fy^^l arrqTl 

»® b: Tt^!T; /: ^^ ir^r 

”/• ^nft 

** / and g ; yi without dots 

•' e : (Nagari) iJjwf qfq^ 

**/: missing 
*® b and e : Ijii 
*>/: i-ts*!^ gqqt 


IJ2 



Song No. 32 


O 

Jrtr fq’^ s f ^ 

f?5r h' srrjfJTf t 

O. 

fsr^rr r nr Tr^“ \ 

'T^y^t % ^xk ^ an® ^ 
nsr ’T5Tf aRTT? in t 
anftn 

3iTif ®7JTT® «Tr %%T ar^nr^ n k 

■^ Ni 

%Tr JiTfr r*nf:r?T |^t q-j^* ^ 
qiqq ^q^ritq ^ 


1**^ )‘^* 

-=-) l.’5'^*'»'1‘^ 5*^ 

*:-) L-'i" J‘^ 

C?« 

^ V l;j«^ 

.) a^i j-!^ -.‘ijj. 1 J'i^k ltI 

£.) vf-i^ ^ {^ 


<=-) Iji J5*=> 


Song No. 33 


JTwrrJT ?ftT?r 

•o 

^x qq arr^ 'ar^ ^ qrt qrq 
garqrq' aftq m q?1f arr^ qq 
qq 

q?q qqq ^tr aiqq^ 3rq^=q qf ^ 
qt^y rra aftq qrq 5ft arsq® q:? ^ 
qqtq 

q qq qq qftq qftq ^pt qq qrq ^ 
?qTT^q q ’jq qq qq qqi^ qrq ^ 


^ SW ^ £-)^H <=-3^ (•‘^3* 

^ J*’{"' i_'5^ >*> j_/-) 

-=-) uyi »® 1:3*' 

«-) oi^-'^ ij>^ L-S^ 3 ^ ‘^'•“ L>*^^-' <^y* 

i-J’xjf 

izt’J c>5^ J** U>' 1:3^ 

c.j( lky» i_rf aq^ i:3^ ‘=-3 (^W 


Song No. 34 


* iTfFTTr 

o 

fqqfqq ^75^ q'ts qqq*® ^x 
qrqq” tRR ^ qt^q^T 

a, b, c and g : the song is missing ; but its 
last two distiches in hand of Abdur Rashid 
(the scribe of b) are quoted in the 
Muraqqa which is indicative of its later 
composition; /: arqqjft qq q^iiq 

/: >x« fqcTC ■{ without qt^q 

/: u5^^ 

/: 

/: 


^ ’®c3t'^ 

37-f>^' ‘Vv3- 

6 y ; 

7 y ; fq^^ ; probably it would mean 

J ^;i«So fq^iqq 

8 d and e : song is missing ; e : the heading 
is without ( <*■)}.' q^Tq 

^ e ; JUU fqtrnrq; but vide Song No. 20. 

« a, b and c : .song missing 
f: «r^?f 

“ g ■ u3>*e 




tJT' 

^rnr 3tt?r* at ?irr 

ar^ ?rFf!Jir far 7?: ?r^i 

anrtJT 

#»T® Fr^art cjJT^ 

srr tt^t 

\rcT^»r f?r^^ JTtcft ^i5r 

Song 


l*«) «_£3 j^a. (j*/* )>xU Vi^ 
iJ-a u)r“ ^ 

'^H*" v~“ u)* yi ^ vl 

jjjUsLj-. ^)l*4 ^jlU »<_<*{ 

iyr* a*>^ r**W 

o 35 


* ^^TRTft 

•o 




I# w ft^® 

%!rr f'BTl' 5T ?ft ^ 

W!T 

arw 'I'F^ 7nr ^ 

5rCr*?TrfrcT ftr 
^r?r 5T^ Fp^r F^t spt 

3nft>T 

?raiR Fp??^ tts 5^^ 

fw F?5y TT «flf an^ 5^ 
??r^il)Tr ’T5T|>iR cT ^5r 


t/ \J^ 

c/r* LsyH 

^ «**) crk 0“' 

^ ))* ui~5Uo ®^_)^^y 

^ jii> ^_yj uyli 

*—^5^ ^"ibicu ,Vj-U 


Song No. 36 


‘?T »T^ur 

'O 

>ftd arr^rt 'Tfn: 

ar^^TTr 

?rRt^® jftsrt 'FaF'* f^?r ^>Tar %cn: 

3r>Tt»r 

^iray ?pt?T** «pt5t araRft »i% «p575r^® 

5^TT?y*r 5R5TW Fn| qFV 3w arr^ array jt «t 

» ^ : 1^1 STrcTTr 

*/: arqrraftar 

“/: ‘-^w #a7 

* a, b, c, and g : song is missing 

* d and/: ^ 

*/•■ 

» d : o-jja^ arfa«l^; < : Ausu» *t§pk 


u“j»-’ 5“^“ 

^ >-i^ 

1^1 

«=»/^ J'V 

J* ^y*^ ^y^ c**W 


• g : missing; a and c : without (j^)y •T^Tai 

* a, h, c and d : ^ F^ 

“ d, e and /; arrft 
»» a: ^J<si3S 

a and c : Tart 

” a ; TT?r or fjjf T>f?r 
X </ and /: TtararKF 


/I 4 



Song No. 37 


■o 

>rtfr irT^^r 

s5=rT<t ^r 

JTT ^RJT JlfTTcfl" fr^fl' JTlfT 

Kia^r »Ti?r stt^i 

o 

3T^t>T 

5=rT«irr jfift 

?fi'7 ^^Trft ^*r5Tr 

??Trft*r iTMT ^JTcT ^?r 

iTT?ft 5FTrf ^rT^ri® 


4_«*.))J JjiJ l»li<« jiS' 

I_5)UU, jJ ^y:^J ^J^)^ 

^*? £ 

Vj))- l_Si:>U 'jAjJ 

LAam. ^ 

5*^^ ^ >** M *** i^^^yij 


Dohra No. 13 


«sr«r*r ^ ^nit er^rir Jrr^'f 

ajRT^t ?rra T't 

qtfT tt to 

fir 3ir# i?'r 


^J) ^ >4" fW* 

L,^))'' t/'})l 

)i C>^)^ Ci-"«.i‘ j_5jl{ ^ylf 

r* .=«= 5 -f 1 *^' 4 *^ 


Dohra No. 14 

’JT^nfir <tar 'tI 3rr*ft^ ^^\ ^3 u,j.i jx- v~* us^’ 

TT^Tfr >Tt ^ arfTO (_tji.i>t •4^-^ (**^l;<] ^■IcT'H J^^r' 

srfsf^r^ fir^T f??r 


Song No. 38 


*?T r ?ftT?r 

»r?r75ft 5»T ¥»T^t 5^?? 5T>?T Jrrfrt ^t. 


(_r)) 


; \yiS ^u 


4_i«J ^ I-Jjj (<j ^’4-^ 

5rTO»r ^ cw-*; uy) 


* a and c ; without J^Ttr ; 
b, f and g : song is missing 

* Dr. Devare holds it as jjjjo (^sf 
” Probably iJb 

* a : ,_^f 

* a : ijJ^ 5<TTO 


* e:\yi 

s C : ISAa. ^T^l 

* Dohra in e only 
’ Dohra in e only 

* a and c: without <^yyj ; 
/ and g : missing 



3RRr 

^ ¥T^ JflR «Tcr» 

ar^Ji 

F??rT srf 3f?5f?f 5 ^ ??5r 

5^Tr|t»r 8rr«Pt 

^fi 


!>*;f 

^jbyX^ ^(jS'^'^Lw 

u>kXi^^fij ^yf^l uXUJ *yiiA ,./W^ 

(***W 


Song No. 39 


*?T *T^m ^?r^T ^'tT^ST 

nS 


Lf^iy b'^ r'^ y^* 


fw?rr 'fT JTft ut 

r^k ?rftr q^^r 

SRcTTr* 

wrqr rqJTTqq: ^>t?t fcqfqtq’ >nft ^ 

1^ *iTq ^ 5^ qr^^ vftqfq^nr 
apTtq 

^rr^qr fqar 5 »t qi^t 

sftq qifeqr ^ ?rr*r 
5qTT^ arqqqrsr SPR 

^qt it^ Tm 


'us^^ J^^r- 1:»*^ 

*<^ l/*“ ‘^) 

Vf 

^)ji« ’u)t!)5*^' *-5^^ <~^l) 

fjJb, l_Fj^ ^ j/ 

‘r'HW )_y*y ^ 

LT^ ,j-^“ 

'•^H cb'’ vt )*“-i«^ 

L^b 5>*^ l:^*‘^ 


Song No. 40 


\X JT^ ^¥T 5ftW 

o 

!TfT¥ ^ qrt 3?qfir w^ an^ 

wf: ^qjft F^ Fw vrw 
aF5RT 

cTT^y fPT ^ *r«PT OT3r“ 

sqift «TR't qJT 

1 b : Hrqt«2 

* b : lJI^I’} 

® e (Nagari): ^sJU q«r 

* a and c : qqq 

* a : headline missing ; / and g : song is 
missing; c : song incomplete 

' e: ,jH^ »i%q 


i^w u^yy 

^ ut.^ 1 . 5 ^) y* 
i)Xii 

Wgj/ ^S>,X>* )*» |H» uX2^ 
jVjiii yS ^ji*; ^jiv 

* a ; missing 

» a and i: ^PRqtq 

® b ; vs-^ q>«?r; a and e : qf^ 

• a and e; without ^J»yyi q\^ ; c, f and g : 
song missing 

»® a: ^1 srqq 


II 6 



3nmT 

>rw srirm fxstm 55=50*ft tJLtj js 

^%?n!:l%^%«Rrsr55»T?TT% I ^ U,*-, f» 

srf^ arftr^Ta Jsjbjf cjjujf ^^ic 

Song No. 41 


' srr *T^ jftw 

o 

^51??“' a'a® ^ ’J3?T etqr^ 

^rffiri^ ^«r>T wk 

arJTO 

e^» ^»T!T ^!T spt 

?rtT sTS^T >T^ arTrft* #s5rt 

arirVi 

^iT eccT® f^cT stwt sAt 

*it3r m?ft TR^r r^H'^TT 
^?^5rfT m Trr»r^> ^T?r si^rt 
^ fir* wrg^JTt ^ art® tt* ?5t?t 


fjf^y \jiS (.li- yi’ 

cjW,)** ^ U)^ Jaa^ 

^ l/ J’'''3<^ l/*^ 

lyj^l 

))^>^ 1^ i:^ ®iJi^ ®o^ 

5,4^- ^ yXfswjr- 

<—fjfil 

))^ W W** ^:^ ®ct'^ 

)<A.<iJ fXfS ^J4,)L f'L* j^'U 

L.*“)r’ '"J)** ^h (**^W 

,i.!| ti:)e>'* c5^ 


Song No. 42 


JT^TW ?ftT^ 

o 

5»T" arra^ jrf^t*" jr«nr 

’T^ff 5^ »rT»R 

ancTTT 

^i^'® ?r*r?r arrir 'T’t 

>t| W??! KI>T ^arm 

> a and e : without (_p)jv fftT^T; b, c,f and g ; 
song is missing 

* d and e : iJJUi ; In Marahati the word 
is pronounced as such 

* a : ka^^PTfr; e : and it is correct 

‘ e : arf^ 

* «: STTTcft 

» a : ^J*>i srPT 


Lr))> IjAj f\^ yS’ 

“'iHl*} fVyi ^i-Jyi ^Sjyi 

»i *ii 

l>XJf 

i_X44i^ i^Ls^i,^. ^la, **(j»L.f 

yila.f lJ 4! Jh!-* ,_^. 

* e (Urdu): ly«3w|3rWTr;(Nagari): aiq®TT 

’ a : without ; c : song is missing 

" a: missing 

* /: j'i ?T 

/ and g: missing 
’*/: ^ 

13 a: ^L,I ar^rm 
” a, b and /: vi^l:j. 3rrf5T 
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:(npjn) a gt 

ieiithiife ••» 91 

:/p^ (npjQ) J ,, 

feisj SSIV IF 91 
'f^ : / puB p ‘q ‘D SI 
Suissiui SI 3uos : S ‘ Suissiui auif isn; ; 3 ^ 
Suissiui >itt* tit iE : / Bi 

JiJbIM n?^j : S j, 
H & 5>‘f : a u 
iiB : /! 11& : (ue3b]^) a ‘q o, 

^ jg-rO 

gtfSll^ 

■^P 81 

^ *'^91 

j-t^ 

r®^ 5p^ j?5~l Cji-^ 

^ ‘*‘f‘ hfT^ hf^ 

»!«’' •'SI’' 5T^| 

H OF 


: p J 

Suissiui Suos oiji jo utd : / ‘. Suissiui ; a ^ 
ilbiBJte : S pun (npjQ) a , 
|IJ£ (5^0 ; y puE o 5 
: » , 
: V B 

titli puE q I 

4i^lMtli Biisa Iib 

Jtl^ Ihie 
fir(i^I2L2ii 
i^JttJte 

sili^llthit^ iklii 

lit iit 

\^ih hlhk i,ym Jil! 

kk 

Ikii i.1!. Jiiilit 

liilt lijiife Jliifeit 

Suog 


^?'<n '^^•*”*81 

hsAy <r' y®‘f' 

■^^01 h'^ S^ii ^ 5^*'"’ 

i^r* 

5^^^ 

j.'^i 

^ "^1 yC“^ C^ **^^8 

iC^ •'Sj*' 5‘f^/ 


:iitk Jilt lE cii^bJi jj:tbii bbjib jb |<bjje 
libbkJ^Ut !^Hp |t. 

|± life iJJi* ciiLiJi Ji9 iiiJi njiijst <§JC oiUfl 
it^Je 

life ii Jiiit b:lii 

^Ji!Ji ih llijls ibblb e^ jibb 
iU^ilE 

sl± h lliii ;^ib biii 4l£ JiJi!b iiiJE I^JtilbJ 

Jii^ii liliife JiiifeM 


Suog 


^r» r<”vs:f^^C 

jr^l(jr?Jf IS^^g '^^ns:r^ 

iVV ^ 

«*y^j .C^ 


Ihi^k 

klh k\klh.^ fhi^llk^ 

Ihi^ [± kk 

SiifeJi ii6 kkiki kh^l^h f^yi z^kh^jSk ikhki 



Song No. 45 




f}^ jvsi 


*iffT sf^isT »r^T® Tw ^^rr 

ffW® T# TSfl 

5yi5T VJT fe$ T>T 3I!B=TTar 

«rT qr^r q ?t arr? 

5iT^ srfsTUT ???i ?pftfr ariw 

Cs 

sprf^ 5^ jTr 5=!5fy mz* ?nt 
?ft>I 5»T JTT ffiJt’ ?nrTT» 
T5r^ frit* ITT TfrOT fit arif^® 

tff” 

ST^“ tVf* ?5!Pir aitsr® «riTi 
vT^iT artf^r Ti^ gar hitt 
3r?tt ^ff ?T% spt fT^TT 
tfr»< 

f*cr gt T# qfrr^ 

3rg 5!JT*® ffl? ^^ff T^TfTIf 

arofrfT STT ?TTar frr? 

<\ ^ 

tfri» 

arr? arr^Rr ^ frit 

^r1 fit arrt 

faiB^r trr gar ^li ’rrrt 


LsJU) ^Ji^) *laai JJ>*' 

ljU.^ 1 )jaU lJJ) JS fC* ijS J3 
VU 'fy)t;i!f 4j' 

vi jj'"* 

®c>« 

jL, W ^yi 

*j|£aJ lit (*l> J" 

-•j*' '■J **-3'^ U^*i 

"c^« 

ljUo. '*<!-)«:>> 

|)L, ^ jlr*^ 

f^ uyM'i 1.5*^^ uS^ cl*' 

»‘c)« 

»Lb jtS) )\J)S 

»IJLm,j 

T“ •C>f“ 

!• %*J 

”c.) !)>»' r* 

<6-)^ 


1 a and b: without ttTrj; / : (*l.5-*)‘i ,_f^l 
*rfr^55t ^Twarnr 

* a : ;, ^T 

* «: b : 

* 5: arfeiTT 

■)■ fl ; jjiXtra. ?rf^[T 

* ^: l>x;| arf^TT 

* b: ij-oV 
’ a: ^Jr' 

* /: 


*« c and f: jf ariT 
” a : missing ; ^ : l)X!( arf^TT 

’=/: ^>e 0^ 

c, / and g : *1^ 

** a: missing ; g: I>Xi| STfcTT:! 

Js / and ^ : i_C3 arir 
“ g: f^J^’l aifcra 

” a: 5>rT<t: d, e and/; ; 
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5TT 53r w h% gsr arrim fj\j ^ ^ )>« f^h ^=f3)t ^ 

qf 555? fq^T^tq (*4*1^1 1,*^ 

Song No. 46 


TT^m ^TrT^ ?ftT?r 

o 

arsT? wrft’ qqV^rq f^^rq qtqif' firT5y>qq 

^rrqrr fqrf)- fqrfr tr^p qrfr 5 ^ qjfr mq 

qq= 

>Trq qh:> Ht arr q^^q* 

arvftq’ 

^qrr^q ¥qK =qi| fq^ri 

?rqqq^ ^t srq q?T (jq? qq 

Song 

»r?FTJT ?ftw 

>0 • 

arr® qlqf fqf ^ fqrq q^^q t| qq ^ qe 
qq 

5q fqiTT^ fqr qq?f” qq^f’" ^557 
^fqrq ^ qq % qq qq fqqr 
eqrq qqq qq qiqi qfqqtqr 

qqtq 

qr stqqr" qr% tTrrq qt qVq ^ qqff 
q?tq‘® qfsq qt fqq Trqf 
5qtr?rq fqqq** jfr qq qqf^ qraf 

^ a, e (Urdu), / and g : jXlb 
® h ; song missing ; a, c and /: jj</j)j q)w 
is missing 

* e and/; j_^U5 qr^ 

* b: missing ; d, c and /: lyl'l qrq^T 

6 g : 1^1 qfqrr; d and e: apsftq 

* d : q^qq)- 

’ d and e: missing 


^J^ ®^Uii ^!Uf 

Lj 5 y^S lJ^\ 5I4* 1^ 

®cHW 

*i:7*“)'v ^ )* j** j*^( 

l_ij| yi '“S^ J)**" 

lo. 47 

lS.^ ^4-' jfcS) L,')")'* tJ® 

Sij f}A 

^ (i))^ c,'>^ 4:i li)7'***' 

Li^.« t-j) UL>y^l l,^J 

t-Jyel 

)4^ ujV'i *.)^- “V;j#5- 

U5«^^; ij*4“ 

® /: introductory part is missing ; a, c and g : 
q*VTq is missing 

» fl: ; bzndd: qqit 

i« a : *.,<7 qqr^ 

“ a, c, d and/: ^tRIT 

i» fl; ^^S qitq 

w a: ,j*Xl4 fiTqq 


X20 



Dohra No. 15 


a!T fjff nw 3?TT Ou^U ojf ^\U J_«.j> 

!TJR iinift ’ET^T 'ftT?r ESff t| ?t? sAi ui-'jW, V 

Song No. 48 


iT?pm 

o 

arr^t firar ^ cm^ ^tspt ett^ 

t^r 

EiriPafsi ET^TTjft^ ^r*!® 

^'TTETJfV fw TH ??nT 

#?r 

3mT ^ JT5y *fl5ft 

^5cT^ ^ ^ 

«T?T >Tf 5r ???r 

5rfr arir^ ^?!T 

#51 

5Tii;f^ 5ft gt#* ^RT apfST 
«Tt ?fl| =JrT?ft® f5!J5T 

#5r 

?5T§T5r ^>T?5 ^ 55T 

5rnr t;i>® 
aPTtJT 

^Ter 'T?f5T5ft cT5T 
??rTit»T ^ft?r ?rt =^ri 

^ a, b and c : Dohra excluded 

* j • ut**-1 
® 6 and song missing; /.’introductory 

lines missing : a, c and e : fjn^y iftRT 
missing 
t " • c);«T ar# 

* a : ^yy^ 


L.*“))^ IjaJ ,.U.-)V>5 
JJI Jy)' 

^ (_^) i_i*j ^b)~ 
ctM 

ij^}'* J^ 
l^fi) 

IS. -«.<♦ (_>*•>“ 

)J| jjJJ L-.^ 

1:>« 

^ l_5"^ c)*' vl>“ 
d»" lS)^- 

d^i 

Jyi ,>V c;*^] ‘ijf'i 

^'’c;«i W*^ 

^ttil 

cy ^'})'^ ^-^>i! 

» c: 535T : d: jj>«S >m: c (Nagari): 

* • t/r* 

5c(iNagai): ^yH ^/ti VX 

* c: 

» a: ^ 'Tcft 
a: 


I2I 



Song No. 49 


«TT«nr «pt ^ »nT® ^ wari 

>a 

w m 


ar^TTr 

^f5TT fiiT aftT 5t? Tr#’ sr? qn: tRfe^:* 

nify ?r»T 


®4—4^1 yS ^l^tXLw 

l-_Ci| ii~4| IsHi (j****" 

i,x;i 

J-'W5 )}l 

t-O. JU 


3r?fHT 

felft !Tt»T sfy 5Ft 5T5» 

qTJfr 3r?T t>r 

??rT?V»T spp* ?^5rrr 

?r? ftcT ftJT ^ift 3JT«r 

Song 


*<T^ Vj^>" eJ)"* r^ **<+“ 

U_C'^ 

1 *5) (*5) “^5* V'^’ u^'ji’iS *45.4.^^ C**^^ 

No. 50 


*^T 

o • 

«ft ^cjt» 5»^T?T 

c 

?r ?! f ^ ^[#‘® 

SPSTI 

*TT»IT5T TJT =^fT STf^T 

V» 

gffT fru" arw 


^Jb^Jb ljtt£i 


Lr)t^ IjAJ 

ij^)** *^^^5*“ cjr* 


Ij^ lJ^ V-W )^e)5 -=i ^ 

^ Ui) ^ f ^^ajj 


«nTt»T 

>TR ^ITTJT »TT^‘® 3r«T?r »T5 
^TtT 

?iTT“ vtT” JT5T ^ff ?riTt ^tft 

9rt«f“ H «rR 


uJ,«| 

liU ffi |**a/^j 

lJ)*^ i:)5" ”i:r*)5^ iJ5)^ V 


^ b, d, f and g ‘. missing ; in rest the heading 
is without Nauras 

* c: i_JolS »i^ 

* a • t5*<^W *If® 

* a c!^; c ; (Jjs «j ’sFcT'P 

^ ; c: *>-. 

* c; ?nT 

' e: VS 

* e (Nagari); ut^ if??! 

* c and e : without Nauras ; b, d, f and g: 
song missing 


» a and c: ,jXA^ ^5?r 
>® e: nt^ 

“ e: j,| trftr sft5tt^ 

1 * a: *!la. jrrq’ 

” e (Nagari) : Sp^ 

>« e : %5rR 

*® e (Urdu) : l^i) ^ijtT 
« e : ;j,W ^sff 
” e : 

“ a: <X»1 3i>Tf 
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JT^PT 

v3 • 

3 ; |?r ^ ^t?TFci 5 T 5«5?rT5r 

sr^cfTT 

sft# Or^r arr^TF^ sire's® ?ftT‘ 
JTRf »T|FI ^?3n*T 

3r>ft>r 

JT’T'I ^ ^ ^T»T >TJft JTT 

^>«T> nR 

?5rTTftJT 3r^^8 rft^ «ftT 

arsTRt 51?* % F?5ri?’ 

e\ 


^jUaL, (jjja. 

fjXl 

y'L* *jj-« 

^'.*1^ JSX^ 

y)>li ^:! >*fr! f*-^ C>^ 

U)'-* 

5«^ i:>^ I_r*^ 


Song No. 5X 


Song No. 52 


*^X ^T^FTJT 

n3 * 

Hfrajcr ^Jii* <Tt® «ftTr 


],ZXS 

’y «-»* '■r'*^ J** L,')'^ 


3lff ITTt 3R arjftcT pRptrT 07 

?7lr 7T »TTfe7 0R? ’T^nR 3r7‘® 

#7 

fR** iff 3?T*’ pRt 

0 Taff ^ 
arw? 

5[7TI^7 TTTf7r t aim at^r ant 0^77 7^77 spt 7m 

5T7 ??wm 


v^* '^^>t ij*^ 

*" 0 *^' H iJt*^ 

e~y«i )>- 

c-)j«7- lyJT' ‘^^' 

<S- )J ^ ^^h'tl 


Song No. 53 


jjfcjjj l}iS (.U-* )i>’* 

^ >^5 1.5»^ V* u*“>** 


JT^TItT jftT?r 

NS 

7|r gF7Tt aird mft ^mr 77 7|t 

1 The song is included only in a, c and e, 
but the title without Nauras 
® a and e: 7?aft7t 

® a: ffTTi 

* c: ,r* 

» e: amfTW 

• a and c : 07 

' a and c : jj,LJ fsmm 


* This is found only in d, e and / 

« /: Uf BF7T 

* /; missing 
“/: OH^ 

M e: ?m; d: jj^o. |77; /: f«7 

« /: f)Li- 77Rr ^ 

« e (Nagari): ^“1 ^ 

This song is found in c only ; hence it 
could not be compared 





«T5r 'Tf# gfjRSI 

?fy^ ^m: fftcT fWT 3rr^3l’ tR* 

3nT)»r 

a?r n^rspr® arsfJT *ftf?nT at^rr^® 43r^« 

^r??r 5*T^ ?r?RnT .® 

?RT^>T ?T# ^sft «rrt 

sr»TT 


f;x:| 

i_jy^ '!?’)‘^ i S '-M. tt uXjl 

*j5 l»“ 

»-J)«l 

u;*' ay 

p'lXti (®|^^y*ltX60) ,_j5!**«) l^W 

uy^ ts-s% ^5V )!!^ jr* 

ij***** (_sy^> 


Song No. 54 


o • • 

f^iTTzr ^r^r ?5rH 7:?n?r fR^ 

qra 

tt^ ?51t^jtH Ht lT5t =5fTr5l STf^ 

^ • c> 

3r?m ^TcT srT?r ^rr^r 

^^5T =^55 F>t^ rvr^T ajiT^ t arrd 

5>n:RT 5TJT5T f^^er’ st r". 

5Rr§tJT ?rr5r" f«r»iffl® fw>i^ gwrfr 7eft r ^ra‘® 


LTjy ^5^ r^ )'^* 

ci<^4J cJlU Jt») JS «m>) iji^ 

JU ^ i-ij^i-t- 

i:>« 

cT*)^ cy* r* c^* 

^lilJ ^Lti> UUj/ 

^^£j^ 

... *j*5 jij ’cyjS^ 

^ ... cyt.M» 


Song No. 55 


%^TT 

*0 • 

%^rft ^Rft 3 tRt q-T 

3r-^TT 
'TT^ 

^ Apparently ^( but ^'f 

seems to be appropriate ; cpnr may also 
be used in the same sense 

* Apparently \yS ^XT but yS ^x seems to be 
more appropriate 

* Probably it is ^ meaning yellow colour 
® Ornaments 

* ^^ysxifh, but qsfrT is correct 

word 

* It is worm-*eatcn, hence could not be 
deciphered 

* This song is found in c only. The title 


yA.,^yS JjaJ ^JIj 

lyXJj 

of the songs Nos. 53 and 54 appears 
without Nauras 
^ or 

* It is doubtful 
® It is doubtful 

It is doubtful. The last two lines are very 
defective. 

g : missing: a and c : without Nauras 
e (Urdu) and /: ; but the 

correct from is 
e (Urdu) : |i)LJ ; /: lilLf 
13/: the words are missing 
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f^fqczT* f qq 

*T?tT r^trqix;* 

5 rr^»T qjq 

?r|<TT 


.xJ ‘iSijJ iLLis-U, jjj ^jMy 

‘jXjtl yX, 

fi 

c:-'****- 

)e5'®^ ^r* 


Dohra No. i6 

•q:?qT^ Tqjft qtqT f ^ aqqfl wqqqqt qi^t" aqql« ^y<if3J 

?qiq %?T qqq f^nq.T 

Tiaf qnr q^aF qnFf ^x T^qat )>» ^*‘^5 ^ U;(i' 

a>ft ^a¥t faaT q^Fai ^x-., jS:^ ^<»aS ^4^ 


Song No. 56 


'V ^W>TR 5ftT?T 

o 

i^sF xtk cfst araa qr'jft ^faq: ^Jia 
aaw araa ac^Fa 
aT^arr 

%a^“ am'® aaa ?aia a^a 

a^at aa> aFtai'® 

aata 

qra ar^'® qjfeq;'® aa ara FanT faai 

ar^a 

qfl ala'* Faar ^a »ra aaaat arai 

aFaa aa^at" 

> a: ULsO-, aaarar 
*/; j.Liy FaFaqar 
V- c5)>^ 

* a: tyLt, f^aqiT? 

»a; ,x^ afc 

® a, 6 and c: Dohra missing 
»«: ^4 ar^ ; /: (without dots) 

•/: ^ a?a 

• in all MSS. jaaT; in e (Nagari): as in the 


v=-<4e ‘-^ 3 ^ )S i-i,!l 

^•| cyj!f ^J^yy 

lyx;i 

^)ii ^ j,i^ ^0 

* Vj-J lS^ 

^jXS> ^^u 

Lit* ^jXiJiS yi j,;0 IXj ’*uyji ji ii^lyij 
yfi 

text 

'* ^ : song missing ; a and c : without Nauras ; 

" a and c: ^^y-^S %aFl 

1 * a: ^yx^y a^a^l 

'* b : ^yi aff ar 

« c : Jito ar5s 

'* c and /; q;Fa«P 

'* a and c: uyj^ 

” e : JUy^ a^mV 
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Song No. 57 


5Fjt>t nrtr m*T arrear* >Tt 

tft arR^r art fir 

tfT 

ar? iRjft V< ?R@!T 

c» 

tF? 5r»i? F?% ^rrFRT wt^ 
3i^ft»r 

?f T^tJT Ht ^>R* TT JH^T 

'RT ^RT arRrf aRr aitrr 'tF?t ^r 

c\ «\ 

i 

Song 


(*1*^ )<i’ 

jjjjLUy* fy^ v£.^S fXi 

i:}«^ Vj) J'i'j 

i:^y e.yi^ u'--)’" t.?}) 

fi 

i:)lri ti-! ^)-i ® Jj«i lt' >*“ 

JH ))*• 

b. 58 


%5Rr 

>0 * 

fl ^ ?R t V 

3r>T?r mt Rrl 

#fr 

^TT %?Tr wriF?^ 

«Ff ^ F'fi^ iTT^T ?T5r ?rr^ ^ar 

arvftir 

RR irar arr^ 5f=pr ^ 

f^rftJT Tr»T F^sFcm® Rlf ^ 


^yy> |)|;i^ |,l!U Jlj’ 

i* 5)1*^ 

yy^ ^ ^y^ Uy,^| 

^ ijajU U*S )^4J 

^ jAt' i:)^ o^ 

>-Jyti! 

LS^/yU) gwo f;Aj» 


Song No. 59 


jfK^sr ^ft^r 

c» • 

?riiR ^f«r? Tcft 'ft?:r>® 3jff r ^Ftf»i 

^ a, c and e : Nauras missing; /; song 
missing 

* d and e: aftf^TT^ 

* a: ‘ Ja. ^^| ^yiy C»*^r* ’ 

arRcT aftiRRJT iftFfTl'V afFiJJT ^<T missing 

* farirr 

* c ; j^«nR 


L^)y ivT' r^ 

/> 

u^) c)>*^ ^“lyii ^ >X.^SU» ^ 

‘ a ; <551 

• a and c: ^jaai 

^ the song is found only in d, e and / 

■ d and/: 

•/: the introductory portion of the song 
missing; g : the title appears with Nauras 
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gRtr^» 

3r;? ftm t 

ar^at ?iTi^ apc^T 'ffx ?rT^ 

5F?JT T>^ff ?rr5 

9T<5y ST T»T ^T^rw 

!iT*TTJr arr^T Tfarn’ pHTia 

5R^a artra fq^yr? 
arvfiq 

?qrJr firarfesi ^arrl 

^T5T Jir^Tit a qr% 

¥tf^r !T^?T 

>1? ’T^'t qr^ 


1 


cyW 


^yxx^ *J20<« 

s^jUf ijJ J_^4 

C_)'1frJ IjjJb 0)^*1 

«->'‘^' yi! >+-‘J cJ-k^ cr’)f 

i**^ 

L.^. ^ vA) ^.iM *..‘(b 

J-ha "ij^ t*^ <-«u-i 

^3^^ 

^)k ^ 

IL^ 

-=-3*^ (H^i^l;-!] 


Dohra No. 17 


"^TT^scft g'JTt 

qqr S»a 5?aq? qi?jt ^fq^TT tt^ts 5r2F 

q:T q^qsy 


: f;i’l v?n:r 
: jsx^ J»- 
*a:o’-Jl 
a fl; Tfqarr 


J)'>*y uyla. fSl i^)'iJ-« *^)*" („S^>“* 

is/m Ul)'^ l 5''^ .^3*^ d^vuJb (.J^) 

® g: missing 
® «: 

’ c and g ; ^1*Sj qfaqt 
* a : Dohra missing 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT 


The difficult language of the book has prompted me to make an attempt to 
paraphrase and annotate all the songs and Dohras embodied in the Kitab-i- 
Nauras, so as to facilitate the task of the readers. I may, however, acknowledge 
my inability in interpreting quite a large number of lines. Further, my inter¬ 
pretations should not usually be taken as final, but merely as an aid to the study 
of the book. 

Dohra No. i 

‘0 mother goddess, Saraswati, it is through your blessings on Ibrahim (the 
author) that the melodies and songs contained in Nauras (the book) will ever be 
cherished (by posterity) and will ever go on enlightening the wise (and skilled) 
musicians.’ 

Song No. I 

‘Hazrat Muhammad* is the preceptor of the three worlds (Jagattar Guru) and 
the master of all. His darga¥ is a magnet and my heart is (attracted to it like) 
iron. He is the lord of the saints,* the protector of the weak, and a true divine 
apostle*; the people of the three worlds® by repeating his name, get the desires 
of their hearts fulfilled. 

‘Some long for horses and elephants, while the others crave for jewels 
(necklaces), some for food and clothes, some for lofty palaces. Ibrahim prays 
for the highest knowledge’ and ‘philanthropy’ through the blessings of Sayyid 
Muhammad Gesu Daraz. 

Dohra No. 2 

‘Each one repeats ‘Jiva’, ‘Jiva’; no one utters the word ‘Piva’. A lover is he 
wffio regards the beloved as the soul of his soul and sacrifices himself.’ 

^ In this song the author makes a mention of both the Prophet of Islam, as well as the important saint, 
Sayyid Husaini Gesu Daraz whose shrine is at Gulhurga. 

• It has been interpreted by one of my friends thus : ‘The dome of the Dargah is the central bead of 
the rosary.* 

• Maha Pir may be used for Divine Prophet, 

• Awatar (incarnation) is a borrowed idea, 

‘According to Hindu belief there are three worlds; Trijag^ Jagattar and Trilok etc. arc the terms to 
express this idea. Jagattar has also been called as Trijagat. Trilok stands for earth, heaven and hell. 
(Alberuni’s Indian Vol. 1, p. 178), 

• In MS. ‘f’ the word ‘music* is added here. 
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Song No. 2 

‘O ye scholars, poets, wise men, listen to me for I am producing good verses. 

It is strange that a single moon is seen double; one should, however, be 
taken as the picture and the other its reflection in the mirror^. 

‘O beloved, you are often called a moon {Siidhanshu the ravs of the nectar), 
so every one would reasonably expect the efficacy of nectar from you. My eyes 
which resemble a partridge®, are aware of their old associations with you. Your 
beauty and grace has caused Ibrahim to grow unconscious, but it is fortunate 
that you have revived him by the sweet water issuing forth from vour lips (or it 
may be only a request or desire to infuse life in him)’. 

Dohra No. 3 

‘The body is a glass in which the function of the soul is exactly that of sands 
in an hour-glass.^ This is done to see the time of the arrival of the l>eIovcd’. 

Song No. 3 

'Ramkri is a heroic lady who has converted her bed into a battlefield ; her 
heart is filled \vith enthusiasm and her playing gaits and walks resemble light¬ 
ning. Having cunningly deceived her husband, this charming lady is engaged in 
merriment along with her companions. She has adorned herself with jewels and 
rubies and is robed in (crimson) red. O Ibrahim, Ramkri Ragini's black and 
musk-producing tresses are fastened into locks.’ 

Dohra No. 4 

‘The lion went ahunting, but always came back (without a game). Its prey is 
a ferocious elephant. Why should it prey on cats and jackals 

Song No. 4 

‘The dear moon® with a sun-like face and an attractive pupil of the eye, came 
for purposes of begging ; with bowl of its eye the moon hastened from here and 
on this account received delicious food. 

‘The indication of the false love is that from hour to hour the moon goes 
from house to house in the sky. Ibrahim has the house of contentment to his 

' ‘When the beloved comes personally, it is the brij^ht half of the month {Shukla Pahsha) and when his 
face is reflected in the mirror it the dark half of the month {Krishna Paksha)'. 

‘The moon is called Salilnksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting the fij4ure of the earth as 
a mirror reflects. On the earth there are mountains and trees of dilTerer.t shapes which aie reflected in the 
moon as a hare’s figure.* (Alberuni’s Jndia^ Vol. 11, p. 102), 

• Of the various names assigned to moon one is Sitam. Ut having a cold ray. (Ibid. \ol. 1, p. 216). 

•Partridge is traditionally believed to be in love with moon. 

• Or ‘my breath in the body is like sand in the sand-clock . 

• The moon is calledbecause she is lucky and everything lucky is called Kcmagraha, whilst all 
that is unlucky is called Paragraha\ (Albcruni’s India* Vol. 1, p. 2-6). 
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credit. He has taken a particular path (with unpcrplexed mind) like the fixed 
stars in a constellation (or the Greater Bear in the starry world)’. 

Dohra No. 5 

‘Thy name, O Sun, is the ‘Lord of Light’. Thou art incomparable. Even if 
all the stars be as radiant as the moon, they do not possess the radiance of thy 
single ray’. 

Song No. 5 

" Bhairm'd' has a camphor-like fair complexion with (young) moon on the 
forehead and three eyes and with the crown of the matted locks over which the 
Ganges* sparkles. In the one hand he has a human skull and in the other, a 
trident. His vehicle is a bull and his body is white (besmeared with ashes). He 
has the skin of an elephant and of a lion on his back and carries ornaments 
provided by snakes and sits under the shade of the heavenly Kalpavriksha^. A 
white beautiful woman is playing upon a drum {Mirdang) at a place beyond 
Kailash mountains. ’I'hese, says Ibrahim, are the features (Lachcham) of the 
most charming and excellent Raga Bhaivara'. 

Dohra No. 6 

‘The orb of moon with its dim^ and glittering portions resembles the eyes of 
a charming lady; the cloud (covering the moon) is like the border of the veil 
(on the face of the beloved) which, w’hen wafted by the breeze, unveils the face 
which when the breeze abates, is concealed again’. 

Song No. 6 

‘The wairld is a milk-pot which is filled with the milk of moonlight; the 
crystal moon is its pure butter floating on top. The moon® is a duck, the moon¬ 
light a heap of pearls, or the moon is Indra who is riding on his white elephant 
{Ahazvat) of moonlight. Or you may cal! the moon a Brahman, bathing in the 
Ganges of moonlight. 


’ It is a description of the Hhairava Hag which has been lepresentcd as God Shiva. He is believed as the 
Kternal One who is exempt from being procreated and from procreating and free from all qualities and attri¬ 
butes which may be applied to created things. 

• It is so related that it was a heavenly stream. Mahadeva had consented to grant king Hhagirath a part 
of the Canges. But it was very haughty and no body had ever been able to withstand it. Now Mahadeva 
took the Ganges and put it on hi.s forehead and held it very firmly. (Albcruni, Vol. II, p. 144, and vide Song 
No. 18, Footnotes). 

’ A heavenly tree which yields everything that is desired. {Kalpa means desire ; vriksha means tree). 

* C.F. The moon is also called Mrigalancana, i.e. the figure of a gazelle, for certain people compare the 
black part on the moon’s face to the figure of a gazelle. (Albcruni, Vol. II, p. 102). 

^ The moon is also called Chandra, which means the left eye of Narayana, as the sun is his right eye. 
(Ibid., Vol. l.p. 216). 



‘Or the moon is God Shiva and moonlight is the mark of ashes on his fore¬ 
head ; or it should be regarded as the reflections of the body in the mirror of 
the moonlight. These verses (Kahits) are composed by Ibrahim, the teacher of 
the world’. 

Dohra No. 7 

‘The wonderous and beautiful picture of the beloved reflected in the eyes, 
resembles the most beautiful Joseph who was thrown into the dark pit’. 

Song No. 7 

‘O ye singers, sing variety of songs in praise of the chief elephant (in the 
stable), Atash Khan, and let us pray for his long life. 

‘The elephant itself is a shrewd and cunning hunter. It has driven people 
crazy by the sound of its bell. And regarding the light’, well, it bears the name 
Atash Khan. 

‘The earth is fortunate enough to be resounded with the uproar® of the 
elephant who, in a joyful mood, is striking his tusk against the earth and produc¬ 
ing shrill sound which should be taken as the sound of the drums beaten on the 
occasion of gaining success and triumph over his enemy’. 

‘The elephant raises his trunk and by blowing the trumpet (uproars) he 
pleases the hearts of all. O Ibrahim, the celestial beings wish to have union 
(with the inhabitants of the lower region) for their own greatness'. How does 
the title of’ this elephant befit you, O Israfil ? 

It seems the angel dc-puted to blow' on the Day of Judgement took the name of 
the elephant for himself, but the author thinks his venture to be inappropriate . 

Dohra No. 8 

‘The eye is a pond (river) full of white vvater; the eye-lashes, are the 
shore, the pupil of the eye is the lotus and the line of the collyrium is the stalk 
of the lotus® flower’. 

* The practice is that in the hunting ground fire is lighted, and then tlic lu ll is sounded. Hearing the 
sound of the bell the animal would come towards the lire anti conr.equrnlly I'.e entiappcd. 

* In that it constantly holds the drum in its hands (i.e. the uproar of the ek:’»hant), 

* Atit and Anghata are two Girahs of the Tal. When the Snm follcn^s the Zarh of the .*in^»i.r, it is Attt 
and when it comes after the Zarb^ it is Anghat (vide MaariJ-un~Niig}ittHiU P- *10()), 

* In case W'c prefer the text Parai to Darai the phrase, ‘for their greatness would he reino\cd. 

* The uproar of the elephant is perhaps the sound of the irumpei. 

•Cf., ‘We compare the black lotus standing between the white lotus, and the dashing of the bees 
against it from desire of the frugrancy of its smell, with the black of her pupil w ithin tl.t * ‘ 

the ring, moving coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the hair ol tlit eye lows. 

(Alberuni’s India, Vol. 11, p. 94). 
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Song No. 8 

‘The fair-complexioned face is a crystal ; the reflection of the lip in the 
mirror is the sacred mark which should, in its turn, be taken as the fire flashing 
forth from the third eye of Shiva. 

‘The red spot in the middle of the white circle of Chandan should be regard¬ 
ed as the Meru mountain in the midst of the ocean*. Or the spot of Akshata 
(rice) should be taken as the spot in the moon and white circle of the Chandan 
as the bright portion of the moon. 

‘Let us produce another simile. The forehead of the Brahman is the 
touchstone (its wrinkles representing the line of the touchslone) on which the 
genuineness of the gold of sacred mark (tilak) is tested. Ibrahim also attempted 
to test the gold with the help of the pupil of the eye which should be taken 
as wax.’ 

The point is, just as the pieces of gold are collected with the wax, so the poet 
collected the gold {tilak appearing on the forehead of the beloved) into his eyes 
with the aid of the pupil of the eyes resembling the wax. I'his is in reality a 
unique type of theft and the poet is proud of it. 

Dohra No. g 

‘O, dead of heart and devoid of wisdom, listen to me. Mow strange it is 
to pass one’s life without scholarship and learning. Ibrahim® is conveying 
your message in accompaniment with (his musical instrument) Moti Khan.’ 

Song No. g 

‘Having separated from Atash Khan* (chief elephant) I am feeling the 
anguish of burning fire. My sad plight is such that the exemplary heat 
on the Day of Resurrection with its acute intensity is nothing in comparison with 
it. I do not know to whose misfortune it should be attributed. 

'Taking water as fire’s enemy it hastened and plunged into the water (tank) 
out of arrogance and ferocity. The world is just like a bubble ; I fail to under¬ 
stand how it would survive*. 

' ‘Manifold are the opinions of people relating to Mount Meru, particularly among those who study the 
Puranas and the religious literature. Some describe this mountain rising above the surface of the 
earth to an excessive height. It is situated under the (north) pole, and the stars (including sun) revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depend upon Mcru. It is called Meru because of its having the 
faculty of doing this, and because it depends alone upon the influence of its head that sun and moon become 
visible. The day and night of the angels who inhabit Meru last six months. (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 243), 

* ‘Ko Khejuna’ is not clear. 

* VVe arc informed that the chief elephant, Chanchal, was presented to Akbar in 1604 (vide *Asad Beg's 
Mission to Bijapur’, Potdar Commemoration Volume, p, 192). But it cannot be said that the two were 
identical and the author referred to the transferring of the elephant which he was forced to do. 

* The description of the transitariness of the world may suggest that the elephant was perhaps drowned 
somewhere and the Sultan felt its separation very much. 



‘The brave, the skilful and the warriors, all are praising Atash Khan ; the 
painter left his profession of painting, the bard, of praising. Ibrahim, having 
seen all, is in a state of perplexity in their midst.’ 

Dohra No. lo 

‘The white portion of the eye of the charming lady is as a (piece of) paper, the 
line of the collyrium as the letters of the writing (letter), the pupil of the eye 
as a seal in the middle and the eyelashes, as the flap of the envelope being 
stitched with lac.’ 

Song No. 10 

‘O dear moon, listen ! We both' arc unhappy during the day. Now that 
the desired night has set in, let us enjoy it fully. 

‘Let me put out the lamp lest the day should dawn, for the former acting as 
the latter’s spy would convey all (the news of) our secrets to him (the lover is 
having union and the sun is envious of it). The day is about to dawn, so you 
should make haste otherwise the spy would hurriedly convey the news. 

‘O Ibrahim, sleep no more, for you would not be blessed with the union of 
such a beloved ; beautify yourself early" that she may be enamoured of you. 
The night is drawing to its close ; the intensity of love has not abated ; the 
beloved would soon depart ’ 

Dohra No. li 

‘The sun is a burning fire or flame of worship {Arati), in which all the stars 
are as easily burnt as the black seed in fire. 'I’hc milky^ way is the axis over 
which the sky moves like a fan.’ 

Song No. II 

‘O Bari Sahib'*, may you live as long as arc the sun and the moon, the earth 
and the heavens and may you cast your shadow (of protection ) over the head of 
your son. 

‘With fortune ever towards increase, always with happiness and pleasure, 
may you enjoy the festivals of music and dance and may your rule extend over 
the whole world and may it continue to eternity. 

* In Song No. 58 the world dui means ‘separation*. 

1 Tphe word Sandhian used here means early morning when the lirahman is reejuired to take a 
bath. 

• In Hindu mythology the Milky Way was the bed of the Ganges (Albcruni, Vol. II, p. 144). 

•The mother of the Sultan {vide the Dasatin-us^Salatint pp. 165, 171, 284 etc.) His sons {viz* 

Muhammad Adil's) wife who w’as the daughter of Muhammad Quli Qutb of Golcunda, also bore the same 

title (Ibid, pp. 363, 438). But this song has nothing to do with the latter. 
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‘The heart (mind) is an ocean, the generosity is its pearl, the world is the 
duck (which cat pearls). O Sa\ yid Muhammad, my guide, favour me by showing 
your glowing checks. O Ibrahim, I got a perfect lady of noble ideals.’ 

Song No. 12 

The glittering moon rose at night ; it is a hunter w'hich has taken the snare 
of its ow n rays. 

‘By a unique stratagem it came out of the snare, and in an attempt’ to escape 
from the eyes, it bends low; ultimately it filled its bags with as many stars as 
possible. 

‘Moonlight is the clear water of life (nectar); the moon has spread a snare 
interwoven from its own rays; Ibrahim is a fish and his eyes, full-blossomed 
lotus flowers’. 

Dohra No. J2 

‘Verify, the i^liy resembles a chessboard and all the stars are chessmen. The 
moon played opposite and the sun lo.st the game’. 

Song No. 13 

‘The lovely beloveds are sitting together. Their discourse may w’ell be 
compared with the smell coming out of the flowers. 

‘How long’ should I sec this face (of the beloved) ? These eyes arc totally 
mistaken {i.e. unable) to appreciate her prettiness. The rival is inflicting a brand 
of grief on my heart. I am passing my days (in separation) as a fish out of w’ater 
or a partridge separated from the moon. One hour is as long as the whole day.’ 

Song No. 14 

"Asawari^ is a charming lady of white champak complexion, wearing a red 
San, blue bodice (C/ioli) and all ornaments. 

‘The more she smiles, the greater is her fascination. She is tightening 
her dress and is about to hold the hand of the man near her. She is looking 
many a time at her lover with her playful eyes. The poet and composer, Ibrahim, 
thus describes the features {Lachchans) of Asaivari’. 

Song No. 13 

‘Moti Khan (the royal guitar), with its* low^ and high pitched notes, may well 
be compared to an ocean in full tide. 

* To Mr. DL’vnre Phere Xc^tara is Phcrncwahi. Jlcncc the line would mean ‘^Rarely has one seen such a 
wanderer”. Hut in case KfiVs^nra is taken to mean 'bent*, it would be a good example of Pathetic Fallacy, 

* In all the MSS. the word is Kiltia. 

Mr is a description of Asfmari Rff>hn 

*Lahu or Laghu and Guru arc short spaces in music. 
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‘The instrument is an ocean full of pearls (of music) and hence prefcrrable to 
the (worldly) ocean which is an expanse of water. Again the former with its 
sweet water (of music) is superior to the latter with its saltish water. It is again 
prefcrrable to the ocean in this respect that the latter is full of frogs and fishes 
while the former produces musical notes. Lastly, since Moti Khan is associated 
with learning and the ocean with animals, the former’s superiority is as evident 
as anything. 

‘O God, bless the tambourine player, Ibrahim, with the learning of music’. 
Song No. i6 

‘ 7 'he beautiful lady standing before me (with her face at limes visible and 
then concealed) may be taken as the moonlight of the full moon issuing forth 
from behind the elouds or the lightning flashing in the rainy .season. 

‘She is playing a variety of games; but I do not understand whether she is a 
Brahman lady or a Muslim. She* is an incarnation of divinity, that is to say. 
with ever changing forms, she resembles God who takes ten lorms.(t 7 ;r., ten 
Azvatars or incarnations). 

‘A successful painter like Mani= would fail to draw her picture. How is it 
possible to paint the picture of flowing water ? She is chatting very attractively. 
Ibrahim would readily place his head (forehead) on her feet.’ 

Song No. ly 

The poet sings in praise of the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz and 
says : ‘Sayyid Muhammad is a pearl in the grave that is like mother of pearl; 
the entire sea is the cover for his grave and the sky is a dome over it with the 
celestial stars as the shining pinnacles. The heavens afford a gate for the tomb 
and the angels serve as attendants, ff’hc smoke of incense travels beyond this 
world. So your abode is Muqam-i-Ibrahim^’. 


• The third distich of the Bain may refer to her .mibiguous Render, 

» Mani, or Manes, was born at the end of the Parthian period in tlie 4th year of King Ardawan 
(A. D. 215-16). He founded the Manichacan religion which, notwitlustandinR the fierce persecutions to 
which it was exposed both in the East and the West, continued for centuries to count numerous adherents, 
and to exercise an immense influence on religious thought both in Asia and Europe. 

Mani was the author of seven books of which six were in Syriac and one Shahbitrqan in Pahlavi, in a 
peculiar script invented by the author himself. To this script and art of writing in Rcneral, the Manichaeans 
devoted much attention. E'rom this arose the idea of Mani as a skilful painter, which is prevalent in Peisia, 
where it is generally believed that he produced a picture-book called the Atzhong or Aituvj; to W'hich he 
appealed as a proof of his supernatural power and divine mission. (IJrowm?, Literary History of Persia, 
Vol. 1, pp. 154, 164-65.) 

• Muqam-i-Ibrahira, a portion in the divine Sanctuary at Kaba, has got much sanctity a.ssociated with it. 
Mr. Gayani has translated it into a ‘Great Place* which is not appropriate. 'Phe rest is taken from him. 
{Islamic Culture, Vol. XIX, p. 146), 
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Song No. i8 

‘The line of collyrium (antimony) is like a canal; the eyes are the ocean* and 
the eyelashes, the sea-shore. Your ringlets are the fishing hooks and the iron 
goad and the pupil of my eye is the fish and the elephant. Ibrahim says that 
the light flashing from the jewels indicates that the king is coming ahunting.’ 

Song No. TQ 

‘All-* the lady companions sitting together are in a playful mood. They 
are seizing and pulling each other’s braids and are playing the game of love. 
They are throwing colour on each other and are drenched in it. He who sees 
the precious gem of the body of the damsels loses his heart. They possess all 
sorts of incense and under the influence of wine and other intoxicating herbs 
they arc swaying, waiving and rollicking. Some arc singing Nauras lines and 
playing on guitar, v'loWn, janiar, kamocha, and harp ; others are beating drums, 
dujf, hiirvgtal and mirdang ; while even some are blowing sanai, pawa, khalu and 
upatig. 

‘O Ibrahim, the sea and the Ganges are enjoying liasant festival {i. e. are 
playing lloli) and the sun is making entreaties to the Arun (twilights) to grant 
him yellow and rosy colour.’ 

Song No. 20 

‘The body is a crystal goblet and the blood is the wine (of the grapes) w’hich 
fills it ; the passionate lover (god of love) in the enjoyment of his (spiritual) love, 
drinks the wine and feasts on the roastment of the heart. 

‘The soul is a candle ; the body, a shade of glass ; the soot or antimony is 
nothing but the smoke of the candle ; the wine is the oil and the veins are 
supplying wicks for it and the heart is the pot (in wdiich the candle is fixed). 
Ibrahim keeps the lamp burning with his breath for ever’. 

Song No. 21 

‘The Creator took the best light from the moon causing a spot in its face 
(which is nothing but a pit which should reasonably be dark and dreary). 
Thereafter he jiaintcd a form which put all the Hoors and fairies to shame so as 
to cause them to hide themselves in heavens and in infernal® regions (respect¬ 
ively). Ibrahim has seen all the beautiful ones; but none w'ould compare with 
Chand Sultan, known as Malika-i-Jahan* (his Queen)’, 

^ Uhapfiriithi i.s Another name of the Ganp(p..s, It is said that Mahadeva was so pleased with king 
Bhagiratha that he took a part of the heavenly Ganges and granted it to the king. Since that day the 
river was called Bhagirathi (cf. Song No. Footnotes), 

* In this song the author gives a description of the Holt festival. 

* The word Patal used here refers to the seventh and the last region under the Earth. 

* The reading of the word is Mulki Jahan which is applicable both to Malika-i-yahan (the queen of 
the world) as well as the Malik-i-Jahan (the king of the world). 



Song No. 22 

‘Chand Sultan* alias Malika-i-Jahan deserves much admiration and con¬ 
gratulation. No one has ever come across a lovely lady like her. She is very 
clever, intelligent and skilful. Her abilities have confounded all. She speaks 
so enchantingly as if the nectar is issuing forth from her mouth. She is an 
incarnation of wisdom and perception and is a woman of clear thinking and of 
much forbearance. Ibrahim, having been enamoured of her, is prepared to tread 
the path with his eyes’. 

Song No. 23 

‘May I tell you the origin* of the musical instrument Moli Khan ? It has 
been made from the wood of the heavenly tree, Kalpahriksha whose bark resembles 
that of cinnamon, the root of Bala (a kind of medical herb), the leaves of betels, 
the fruits of mango, the flowers of jasmine, and which is planted in a soil as 
fragrant as musk and camphor, reared* with saffron, watered by rose-water and 
whose keeper is love itself. O Ibrahim, the master of the world, the heart is an 
abode of musical notes like Tant Ghor and Jil Suar.' 

Song No. 24 

The Megh of Hast Nakshaira* resembles Ganapati (Ganesh, the elephant-faced 
god of learning and intellect) in all respects, the lightning is the tusk and the 
thunder is the bell and the rainbow, the forehead of Saraswati {Bant). 

‘Again the goddess of Knowledge, viz, Saraswati, resembles the pure rain¬ 
drops* of Swati (when the moon is in the 15 th Mansion) which produces pearls, 
which is a sure indication of the above truth’. 

Song No. 23 

‘The sun in the rainy season is as pleasure-giving as the Megh Raga with 
Asawari Ragini. It seems the appearance of Sarsawati (or Durga) has put the sun 
to shame and, in a state of hesitation and bewilderment, it is trembling. Indra, 
the god of visible heavens, having filled the golden tray with pearls (of raindrops), 


^ She was a lady other than Malika*i-Chand, Queen of Ahmad Nagar, the aunt of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
firstly because the book was perhaps compiled after Chand’s death ; secondly, because she did not bear the 
title of Malika-i-Jahan ; thirdly, no nephew would like to praise the beauty of his elderly aunt in this way; 
fourthly, because the Sultan*s wife bore the seme name and title. Hence she might be correctly regarded a s 
his wife. 

*Bhed means delicacy ; hence it may be interpreted in this way : 

“May I tell you the indications (reasons) 
of the delicacy and nicety of Moti Khan V* 

* The w'ord Pal has been used for this. 

* It is one of the concluding Nakshtras of rainy season which falls in the month of Kunu^at» It is a 
season for heavy rains. 

* In Persian the Naisan drops produce pearls in sshclis. 
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has sent it to be bestowed on Saraswati {Baniy. Ibrahim says, how charming is 
the appearance (colour) of the world now in saffron sari sprayed with silver 
marks.’ 

Song No. 26 

‘A lovely lady resembles the rainy season in all respects. Her teeth should 
be taken as the lightning ; the varieties of clothes are the clouds of various 
shades and colours ; the sweat is the raining cloud, the hair all over the body is 
the luxuriant shrub (of the rainy season) ; the youth is the fruit and her song in 
the Malar Ragini is the thundering of clouds. Ibrahim says that the peacock 
having been enamoured of her prcttiiuss is dancing and singing.’ 

Song No. 2y 

‘When Moti Khan is being played upon, it produces varieties of musical 
notes. The most desirable things in the world are a guitar and a beautiful lady. 
O Ibrahim, when you have got these two, you would not consent to go to heaven 
or to be blessed with the water of life (immortal nectar).’ 

Song No. 28 

‘I have got the name of Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz engraved on my 
heart as is the Prophet’s name on the Divine Throne (Arsli). 

‘The dome over his tomb appears like a (mirror) Madina, the covering of the 
grave is filled with such precious jewels as big diamonds in a lamp. When the 
Zi-Qada“ (the eleventh month of the Hijri era) comes, musk, saffron and 
ambergris are scattered in the courtyard. 

‘The son (offspring) of the Prophet (of Islam) was very noble soul on account 
of whose footsteps the earth was transformed into gold. Just as the moon 
receives light from the sun, so I wish to be profited by him, that is to say, my 
heart might be purified and thereby my sins might be forgiven.’ 

Song No. 2g 

‘She is a Brahman lady whose eyes are very charming ; the line of the anti¬ 
mony represents the Brahmanical thread, her shedding tears should be taken 
as her taking bath and her look be considered as her offering prayers to the 
goddess, Parvati®. 

* The author gWesn description of the sun shininp: forth occasionally from behind the raining clouds. 
The rainVjow has been suggested as Saraswati; the golden tray is the whole atmosphere and occasional rain 
drops are the pearls which fill the tray ; the appearance of the sun and thereafter its disappearance gives the 
idea of a chintz with a white background and the shining atmosphere is the saffron dress. 

* Gesu Daraz died on the 16ih Zi-Qada, 825 A. H. In this song there is a reference to the annual 
gathering (IJrs) that is held on his grave on the above date. 

® She is the wife of Mahade\ a or Shiva. Her original name is Unia, but being the daughter of Himalaya 
Parbat, she goes by this title. But it is believed that Mahadeva is exempt from being procreated and pro¬ 
creating. (Vide, Song No 5, footnote). 





‘Her eyes are like beautiful books, the line of the collyrium (antimony), like 
the letter, the white portion of the eye like the paper, the eyelashes like the 
binding and the pupil of the eye like the beautiful picture of the god.’ 

Softg No, 30 

‘The painter was expert, so his painting was par excellence. 7 ’hc sky is paper 
and the stars' supply the silver muhra. The sun is keeping ready the golden 
ink for the pen of the painter. The stars are glittering. 'I’he author® deserves 
admiration for such similes. 

‘God adorned Himself with lovely ocean and Ibrahim says that by a single 
movement of His hand, all the ladies have acquired prettiness.’ 

Song N^o. 31 

‘The world is passing its days in pleasure, while I am suffering from the 
afflictions of separation. Despite this, it is a strange joy that I feel as if amidst 
royal pleasures. 

‘O wind, do not intend going to those who are burning in the fire of 
separation. I'his is not because I fear lest I should be burnt, but because the 
fire burning in their heart would spread and consume the whole world to 
ashes. 

‘A large number of persons suffering from the pangs of separation, arc more 
reputed than the sun and the moon and Ibrahim says that in relation to them he 
is more insignificant than the particles.’ 

Song No. 33 

‘My mind is searching the lover in the eyes but I fail to find him out 
because has hidden himself behind the (thin) curtain of the eyelashes. My 
failure is due to my sins and faults®. 

‘But still, just as Khizr® hid himself in the dark® and Alexander went out in 
search of him, my mind is out to play the role of Alexander now and Sayyid 
Muhammad would show to Ibrahim the path of success.’ 


^ The word delate may either be read as de tare or as deta re, 

®Thc word ‘MuIk-i-Jahan* stands for Malik-i-Jahan referring to the royal author. 

* Mr. Gayani interprets it in this way : ‘Alas ! for what sin of mine have you quitted me But I 
am unable to accept it. Anyhow the song has a mystical tinge referring to the verse in Quran “I am nearer to 
you than is the life-vein or brain-vein’*, or “Whosoever recognized his self rccogntzcd his Creator”. 

* Khizr is a Prophet who knows the path leading to Nectar. It is traditionally believed that he guided 
Alexander to the stream but the latter did not drink from it. 

^Zulmat is a plural form of Zulmat (darkness). The water of life is believed to be in dark. But it should 
not be confused with Bahr-i-Zulamat which is Atlantic Ocean. 
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Song No. 33 

‘O my darling, all the time I am feeling the breeze of your love and only 
that would keep the candle of soul burning which would otherwise be extin¬ 
guished. 

‘Your intoxicated and playful eyes arc so invaluable that I am prepared to 
purchase them even at the cost of my life. 

‘You possess unusual abilities. From whom have you learnt all this ? A 
person of your qualities cannot be pointed out.’ 

Song No. 34 

‘Day and night I recollect to my memories the sweet notes of Moti Khan, 
as if my ear is a balance in which I am weighing sugar.’ 

‘My mind would not be illuminated by a candle of a very brief duration, 
O merciful God, kindly send to me a radiant sun. Now I have severed my 
relation with all and have solely relied on yourself. 

‘O clement God, I wish the days of separation from Moti Khan may 
soon come to an end for, under such state of affairs, I can neither relish the diet 
nor enjoy other necessaries of life.’ 

Song No. 35 

*I waited anxiously for my lover^ and went in search for him. I wished to 
live with him for my patience has exhausted ; but alas ! I do not find myself in 
a position to disclose my secrets to any one. 

‘However, if I may happen to sec Sayyid Muhammad, i. e. my spiritual guide, 
I would be relieved of all worries and afflictions. He would forgive sinful 
Ibrahim.’ 

Song No. 36 

'Karnati^, a lady of surpassing beauty, with white complexion resembling 
Kewra (Pandanus Odoratissimus) flower, is dressed in a blue Sari and a yellow 
bodice. Her hands resemble white esculent lotus () in tenderness and 
the eyes are similar to (ordinary) lotus ( Kamal ) in attraction. It is the spring 
season and the Indian cuckoo, sitting on the heavenly tree, is vociferating. The 
lady who is suffering from the pangs of separation is advised not to be grieved 
for her lover would soon arrive.’ 

Song No. 37 

‘The goddess Saraswati in prettiness resembles an ivory statue (elephant tusk) 
prepared by a skilful sculptor®. It is why Ganesh has visualised himself as 

* or beloved. 

* It is a description of the Ragini, 

* His name was probably Kokas. 
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an elephant. Again Durga (Saraswati) is a full-blossomed white jasmine flower ; 
Ibrahim, having put on a garland*, bows down before her and offers his 
prayers.’ 

Dohra No. IJ 

‘The refreshing breeze of the fine early morning may well be taken as the 
arohi and avarohi^ breaths ol Nauras. 


Dohra No. 14 

‘Ganpati showed his liking which was thereafter confirmed by other virtuous 
gods. Saraswati too was mighty pleased with the author, Ibrahim, and his 
attractive voice is solely due to her pleasure.’ 

Song No. 38 

The whole song is a beautiful description of Ganesh. ‘A portion of his 
radiant face resembles the clear sun of the spring season. The beautiful sight 
is such that the young deer, who is confronted with it, is dazzled ; the spot 
in the moon is due to jealousy having been roused after hearing his praises. 
Ibrahim’s songs meant for the praises of Ganesh would be sung by various 
types of musicians of his court.’ 

Song No. 39 

‘The path of knowledge was undiscovcrable. It was why the god of learning 
(Ganesh) became the sun“ and the goddess of scholarship (Saraswati) the moon*. 
The tongue Ganesh {Winayak) and the veena ot Saraswati (Wak) have 
relieved all their worries and now they arc in a position to have pleasure and 
happiness.’ 

‘O Saraswati and Ganesh, both of you are my mother and father. You 
resemble two crystals hidden in sands^ Now you have come out of them and 
have blessed me for which I congratulate my own fortune. 


Song No. 40 

‘Give a patient hearing and listen to the description of Nauras which I am 
just giving to you. Its TaP (rhythm beat) is Chatak Sanf, its Swarah (note) is 


‘ Ibrahim’s fondness may be judged from the song. 

•Ascending and descending notes. 

» The sun is called because he dries wet substance. The juice in the plant is called /iasa and he 
who takes it out of them is called Havi, (Alberuni, Vol. 1, p. 216). 

♦The word Sasi used for moon is originally Sasift also called Shast. (Ibid., p. 178). 

•Or you resemble two crystals and Ibrahim who was quite unknown U'upta g/,eso) has been blessed for 

which he congratulates his fortune. . ^ % n'i t u * .l* 

• In olden times there were .360 prevalent Tti/s; thereafter only 92 Tals Kvero. in common use but this 

number was reduced to 12 only in modern times (vide the Sarmm-hhrat, pp. 120-121). , nu u 

• Sam is one of the 92 Tab used in medieval time.s; there is no Chatak tal ; instead there is one Chanak 

(Ibid.) 



Madhyam^. It is very creative. Ibrahim sings and plays and attracts and forgets 
to have attachment to wealth and riches. We are the true devotees of Shiva and 
our devotion and attachment to him are daily towards increase’. 

Song No. 41 

‘The seven-storeyed=' building (Sapt Khan) would require a staircase of seven 
days to reach its top floor; the constellation of the stars (Sapt Urgan) would serve 
as its candle and the whole collection of stars would) perform the Arati 
ceremony. The goddess Saraswati would produce immortal musical notes of 
seven varieties, which would attract the Abchara^ (^Apsaras) of the musical 
assembly of Indra, who have gone beside themselves. ’ 

Song No. 42 

‘The love entered the eyes and first of all came across two pots (pupil of the 
eye) full of water ; so it wished to leave it with sighs ; but in the meanwhile 
sneezing* on the way, prevailed upon it to stay on, because, being itself a sea of 
knowledge, it could know good omens'^ from the bad ones. Ibrahim is praying 
for its long life and prosperity.’ 

Song No. 4J 

‘The lovers suffering from the pangs of separation resemble the Japa Kusum. 
So it is not desirable on the part of the tree to allow its leaves to act as fans 
to get the intensity of their affliction abated ; for verily the air produced by the 
fans would increse the intensity of the heat (fire) of love in which the lovers 
arc burning. 

'Chandan or Sandal, which a lover is besmeared with from top to bottom, 
is nothing but ashes on the embers (sparks), which at some places have turned 
into coals, while the latter in their own turn be taken as beetles. 

‘Ibrahim is composing these Nauras songs in Nauraspur which is known as 
the city of merit (music).’ 

Song No. 44 

‘The minor lover and beloved resemble two flowers blossomed in the same 
twins. A music party is held in the valley and in the midst she is standing 
singing songs (producing nine rasas). She would fill the cup with wine and 

is one of the seven Sivaras (Ibid., p. 14). 

* A set of apartments collectively known as Haft Khan or Sat Khan stands near the Gugan Mahal and 
was built in A. H. 991. (vide 'Introduction*), 

* Aptaras (Apeharas or Abcharas) are wives of Gandharvas. They sing and dance in Indra’s court. 
Some of them reside on the Mcru mountains, while others on Kailash. They are not regarded as women of 
character, (vide Alberuni*s India, Vol. I, p. 320, Vol. II, p. 261) 

* Alberuni says ‘They (the Indians) consider the crepitus ventris as a good omen, sneezing as a bad 
omen*, {India, Vol. I, p. 182) 

‘ these words may also mean ‘merits and demerits*. 
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circulate it among the drunkards. She would walk in a playful and graceful 
manner indicating her own state of intoxication. She had her tresses very 
beautifully combed in locks. She would kiss and embrace and would be 
immensely pleased to have seen Ibrahim.’ 

Song No. 45 

‘The intoxicated eyes of the beloved would resemble an elephant ; when 
they happen to stand face to face, they are in a position to withstand him 
(elephant). 

‘The elephant, having his forehead besmeared with the red powder, is 
resplendent like the sun. It is superior to the white elephant, Airaw'at, 
which was in possession of India, llis two sides are just like lancet while his 
tusk resembles a sharp spear. 

‘The pupil of the eye may be taken as the covering of his bell, the line of 
collyrium as his tail or fetters, the eyelashes as his ropes or spear (iron hook 
which the keeper has). Sweat is trickling downi his cheeksh and the sw'ift- 
ncss of his speed may well be compared with that of the eye-sight. 

‘May God take the elephant under his protection. So long as tongue has the 
power of articulation and ear, the power of hearing, may he he blessed with an 
immortal life whose beginning be equal to the duration of the sun and the moon. 

‘The elephant has not been created out of four elements. He is made from 
quite a different thing. So he deserves an admiration worthy of him. 

‘May he keep his light for ever. The sun cannot compare W’ith him (for the 
former’s light is not constant). Ibrahim is highly enamoured of him (elephant).’ 

Song No. 46 

‘Atai, Dadhi and Gimijan^, the three classes of musicians should be regarded 
as the master of the three worlds, the three-eyed god*, dVilochan. I’hough 
their languages may be different, yet the object of both Muslims and non- 
Muslims is the same, 

‘The most fortunate is one with whom the goddess of learning, Sarasvvati, 
is pleased. Ibrahim says if the people of the world are in quest of learning 
(music), then they should be the true devotees of the above goddess.’ 

* The words Bauhein and Uhquon arc not quite clear to me. .^ccordinR tc AIbcruni the Indians liked 
the juice which flows over the cheeks of a rutting elephant which in reality had the most horrid smell. 
{Lidia, Vol. I, pp. 182-83). 

* The musicians w’cre subsequently classified into these grades : Husuri, Darhari and Shahri. 

* God Shiva who burnt Kamadeva a {i.e. evil desires) by the fire flashing forth from the third eye. 
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Song No. 4y 

‘My beloved, having behaved arrogantly with me, left me and attached 
himself to others with the result that my heart was broken to pieces. I, however, 
picked them up and by stringing them together I prepared a rosary to 
repeat the name of the beloved. Now, though I would wish to die rather than 
suffer the pangs of separation, it is difficult to die, for the very thought of the 
beloved serves the purpose of nectar which will keep me alive in all 
circumstances. 

‘It is strange that I cannot discontinue repeating his name even at the cost of 
my life. There is none to solve this problem. If I may see Ibrahim, it is just 
possible he may relieve me of this burden.’ 

Dohra No, 15 

‘His abilities (Rasa) are gold, his body is moonlight and his face (cheeks) is 
moon. My eyes are partridges captivated by his love.’ 

Song No. 48 

‘O beloved, let us meet together. You are my darling and only you can 
relieve me of my misery and poverty. The betel Juice in between the teeth 
may be called ruby, diamond and treasure. 

‘Your lips are the shell, so pearls of sweet speech are expected of you. Your 
cheeks are as graceful as Venus and Jupiter and your face resembles moon. Both 
the cheeks and the breasts have attained youth. The whole body is as fragrant 
as sandal wood and aloes. 

‘Your eyes are the cup of wine, the line representing collyrium is its wine 
and the ear, a cup of gold. 

‘The Indian cuckoo, having the miraculous sound of David, is singing in the 
forest; the locks of the beloved’s hair resemble the coiled hood of snake. The 
beloved is similar to Joseph and Padmini in respect of face and body. 
Ibrahim is a beetle and he has placed his head on the graceful foot of the 
beloved’. 

Song No. 4g 

‘In the morning* we should make ablution with the (holy) water of Ganges 
and wash our nails, head, hands and other eight parts of the body. Then we 


^ The Pratham Sandhi is used here for morning dawn. The original Sandhi {Samdhi) is the interval 
between day and night, i.e. iiiorning dawn, called Sandhi Udaya i e., the Sandhi of the rising ; and evening 
dawn, called Sandhi Astamana, i.e. Sandhi of the setting. I'he Hindus require them for a religious reason^ 
for the Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at noon in between them for dinner, whence 
an initiated person might infer that there is still a third Sandhi, However, none who knows the subject 
properly will count more than two Sandhis. The important story ofking Hiranyakasipu is very closely 
associated with the Sandhi of the setting, (vide Alberuni, India, Vol. I, p. 364). 
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should put on clean dress and select a neat and clean spot and, lastly, repeat the 
name of God on the beads of rosary. 

‘If we repeat the auspicious name of Saraswati, only then can we acquire the 
real virtues and excellences. O Ibrahim, the real pleasure can only be obtained 
by offering our sincere prayers to the goddess. That is to say, we should hold* 
our ears and bow down before her.’ 

Song No. 50 

‘The Nauras is a creation of the goddess Saraswati; it is why the Gandharvas 
(the singers and attendants of gods) and the people of the three worlds are 
attracted by it. Both the birds and the animals were so moved by the musical 
notes that the former grew mad while the latter hastened to the place (where 
the musical in.strument was being played upon). 

‘Ibrahim is singing and playing upon his instrument and so he is given the 
appropriate title of Jagat Guru (world preceptor) and Nad Murat (embodi¬ 
ment of sound)^.’ 

Sotig No. 57 

‘Chand Sultan, the light of the three worlds, with all the excellences at her 
disposal, arrived^. 

‘May you live long happily and respectably. The Nauras Mahal* is now like 
one of the Zodiacal signs’*. 

‘I'he sky (Gaga/t) has spots ; so the Gagan Mahal® (bearing a resemblance in 
name) has lost its honour. Ibrahim is wonderstruck at the view of the 
simpletons that the moons are twenty or thirty. This is a mistaken’ idea.’ 

Song No. 32 

‘Even if I possess hundred tongues, I shall fail to give a description of 
your qualities. 

‘The stars hold the moon in high esteem ; but with the appearance of the 
sun ail of them vanish away; exactly in the same way Sayyid Muhammad Gesu 
Dara/, himself is superior to all. 

‘Your prettiness is of such excellence that the sun revolves to look at it and 
the moon finding itself inferior, is growing weak and feeble. 

‘Ibrahim hopes that he W’ould have real pleasure only when he would smell 
the fragrance of Sayyid Muhammad.’ 

^ More common reading is Kahat but the correct word is Gahat. 

* The last line is not clear. 

* The Sultan is probably giving a description of his wife’s arrival in the Nauras Mahal. 

* It was a beautiful palace in the newly constructed city of Nauraspur. 

® 7’hat is, the heavenly moon passed into one of the Zodiacal signs. 

* It was built by Ali Adilshah in A.II. 968. 

’ That is, the moon is only one and it is now hut Chand Sultan, the wife of the author. 
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Song No. 53 

In this song the author has given a description of the goddess Saraswati. Her 
beauty, her fair complexion, her white dress, her four* hands, her body, her 
vehicle, her throne, her place of abode and many other things come in by 
the way. 

Song No. 54 

The text of this song could not be correctly deciphered. 

Song No. 55 

‘Kedari* is a young maiden of incomparable beauty who is holding her cheek 
(face) by her hand. She is slim and has curly locks, and although having a 
white complexion, she is dressed in white. She is sitting and sprinkling powdered 
chandan on her body. She is tender like lotus petals and is as bright as moon. 
She is drawing pictures on the ground with her nails.’ 

Dohra No. i6 

‘Kalyani^ is a beautiful lady with large breasts and thin waist; she has 
the eyes of a deer, with light arms, black hair and white (and cool) face. The 
young maiden is sitting in the lap of her husband ; her eyes are full of 
bashfulness and modesty. She is looking at the thin hair growing over the belly 
and has put on blue bodice and clothes of various colours.’ 

Song No. 56 

‘In one hand he has a musical instrument*, in the other, a book which he 
reads and sings songs related to Nauras. He is robed in saffron-coloured dress, 
his teeth are black, the nails are painted in red and he loves all. Ibrahim, whose 
father* is god Ganesh and the mother, pious Saraswati, has a rosary* 

^ In this song Saraswati is stated to have a parrot in her third band. Hut traditionally Saraswati has 
nothing to do with parrot. She is slated to possess a veena in her hand. Hut neither of the two words are 
related to this instrument. 

* It is a description of the Kedara Ragini, 

* Mr. Gayani claims it to be a description of the Kalyan Raga ; but it is strange why the Sultan preferred 
to describe a Raga under a Dohra when the book affords four examples of songs sung in the Kalyan 
melody. 

*At least in two of the available portraits of the Sultan he holds a pair of/Carta/r in his hand, (Marg^ 
Vol. V, No. 1, p. 23, and Artihus Asiac, NCM XXVII, No. 1, p. 11, Fig. 5). 

^Gota (kinship) has been used here. 

* In some of the portraits of the Sultan, a four-stranded rosary is found round his neck (vide The Art and 
Architecture of Bikaner State^ Plate No. VIII). 
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as 


of crystal round his neck, a city like Vidyapur* and an elephant^ 
his vehicle.’ 

Song No. 57 

‘The lover was burning under the fire of separation during the night hours. 
The moon®, taking pity on him, came to lessen the intensity of the heat of the 
burning fire, thereby to relieve the lover of his afflictions, but with no avail. 
The moon itself was so adversely affected by the burning fire that it was 
completely transformed and in the morning it appeared in the sliape of a sun. 
The result was that many persons were deceived of ivhich sun-worship is an 
indication.’ 

Song No. 58 

‘1 am suffering from the pangs of separation (f|) but the medicines are not 
available ; the water of life (nectar) is a sure remedy but it is staring at me 
{i.e., it is not easily within my reach). 

‘Your love has so dominated me. 'I’lic lover is on the point of death l>iit 
you would not take pity on him. 

‘Your memory burns my whole body as Lanka was burnt under the fire 
spread by Ilanuman. Ibrahim is suffering as Rama suffered from the pangs of 
separation from Sita.’ 

Song No. 59 

The whole sung appears to be a description of the annual fair on the tomb 
of Sayyid Husain Cesu Daraz. 

‘Sayyid Muhammad is the chief of th.e saints. He should be taken as the 
biggest diamond among the gems. 

‘The whole building is so richly decorated that it resembles heaven. All 
the time people arc engaged in merriments. Even the heavens are bringing 
Arati of stars. Ail varieties of incense, e.g., Kadam, musk, chava and sandal¬ 
wood, have been collected ; the cloud is producing forth the crystal bowls of 
various shades and colours. The betels arc distributed which are as fragrant as 
the ambergris ; the syrup {Sherbet) of nectar is given to all. 

‘The lightning (as flashing from the clouds) is beating the drums ; musical 
instruments of all varieties, like Khalu, Shelinai, flute andPaiva are being played. 

^ Bijapur was changed into Vidyapur (a city of intclJcct) in A. 11. 1012. 

® In the portrait drawn by Farrukh Musain the Sultan is riding an elephant and this indicates his 
devotion to this animal. 

* Moon is traditionally believed to be very cold. One of its nixnu'z h ^Sitairisu* i. c., having a cold ray» 
because the moon’s globe is watery which is a blessing to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, 
the ray becomes as cool as the moon herself; then being reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes 
the night cool and extinguishes any hurtful combustion wrought by the sun’. (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, 

p. 216.) 



VOCABULARY 


I. The words and their meanings (in Dakhni language and Urdu script 
only) appear in the beginning of the manuscript e under the heading, 
lA'UJ, Here these words have been arranged in their alphabetical 
order. The words have further been written in Hindi and their meanings have 
been given in English as well. 

[ N. B .—A stands for Arabic^ P for Persian and S for Sanskrit. Words 
marked* are also used in Kitab-i-Nauras. ] 


Word 

Meaning 

Ji>l arsrsyr snft 

MM) Strong ; 
protector of 
the weak 


Sky; heavenj 

S (jLj! 

Simile 

S srf^ 

Idinit; 
much j 

i^rcT 

Very be- 

uyjj-e autiful 1 

3Trft?r arsrrai 

Names of | 
two Girahs ■ 
of Tals j 

S (►if 

?3rr»TT 

J5I First rate 1 

cTM Bright ; j 

radiant i 


Strange; 
wonderful ! 


Water j 

Rising of ^ 
the moon | 

S J^farfg 

fjCiS Old 1 

J4 4 sr^TT 

Lip 1 

; probably ® 
three dots below 

represent 


W'orcl 

Meaning 

3 Trt:cfl 

A ceremony 
performed 
in adora¬ 
tion of god 
by moving 
round the 
head of the 
image a 
burning 
lamp with 
several 
wicks 

S yj)t 

Twilight 

S 3 T?^'t'' 

uu)j^ Woman 

S 

Praise; 
admiration 

S oljjJ 

Blessing 


^^-3 Earth 

S Uiti( STSTi^r 

Jjla. Mark on 
sS the Brah- 
^ ^Xs^yj man*s fore- 


head 


^ Says 

S 

iJ^a. Letters; 

_ words 

^yf\ arittra* 

Sky 

‘arnrsr^ 


•STRfl^ 

•arr^^r 








Word 

Meaning 

—.——.— 

..- ■ -—---— 

S arPR 

lJI Fire 

S (j-jf 

Happiness ; 

JjJt aratsi 

Playfulness;! 
sportive- ! 
ness ; 

S e»y«T aW5T 

Nectar j 

S tJjUf gqir 

Pleasure 

sr^ 

Sky 

*r5r^i 

Antimony 

S )^vj %^x 

«UjIj Name of 

* 5^0 the king 

of gods 

S jjJj 

iX'lsi. ]\loon 

V 

S»-X:f 3r»r 

lSj] Limb; part 

S am?? 

Pleasure 

S i-ii/l 3r^?i 

Many ; 

S )U,i 

uy Saints ; j 

incarnation ' 

P cXObi 3rr|«T 

lJI^ Melody 

S uyjijil 

j.*iU J*i White 

elephant i 
(of Indra) j 

S )jAjI 

Cod 1 


^ Draws ; j 

drags 1 

S lJJV! 

Child ■ 

(Male) : 


■ 

(Female) : 

S JU ?r?ft 

L Sarasw'ati| | 
the goddess! 
of learning i 


Word 

Meaning 

^TfT 

‘ J 3 U Delicate 

arms 

S 

Vehicle; 
carrier 

(?^) 

Diamond 


Wonderful 

S (?m) 

Word 

S ??? (???) 

ajU I'acc 


Happiness 


JJiU Wise 

S bjJ f??rT 

J.A> Skill; 
learning 


jjj I'orcibly 

f?T?? 

Sun 

LX^^)J ???* 

Musical 


instrument 

(Drum) 


Enemv 


IVaise; 
description 

s f??rr?r 

Pleasure 

S 0)5^.l» ?vrt?? 

iif Bull 
«/ 

S ?? 

, Forest 

fc-/ 

R^xi^ f???t 

Request 


Jjj Speech 

S tJ'4; vrr?“ 

Fortune 

S ^'^ 4 } 

River 

(Ganges) 

S Jl« ’TT ?5 

l^)rchead 

^ «v 

S yW >TI? 

Sun 


*Here the word is 
*The word used for God 

is not used for devil * Dakihni pronuncia¬ 
tion of VJ 


“])akhini pronunciation 
of 

c. 


«TTTJfRsft 
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I 


Word 

Meaning; 


Karth 

S 

J)) Diet; food 

S ^T5ill 

Ijj' Big 

V)) n- ^8^'^ 

Various 

forms 

S -JT!??!* 

Ornaments; 
jewels ; 
decoration 


Wears; 
adorns 


Li^Sjy) Delicacy ; 
nicety 


0 }) Name of a 
melody 


5^3 Two 

S .i)b TR52 

Game ; 
Ilunling 


Hunter ' 

O^k 'TT’’^ 

Halls of the 

moon 

'Tmr ' 

Stone 

S ji:b mi 

Wliilc 

s t-ijb TR^r 

Fire 

S Uj fTar 

vl^ Father 

S JUj Trrra® 

i 

Earth; 

Hades : 

>se T^t 

v:i,b Leaf i 

S q-r^ 

King; 

master j 

S TTR® 

W I^iving ; 
soul; life 

S 5TR 

Wish 

In Sanskrit it means 


‘serpent’ but here it 

= qRq 

is used in a different 

^ qiTqt 

sense. However, Jjj is 
a doubtful equivalent. 

4 qrqrqf 
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Word 

Meaning 


Mountain 

Ji>e 

Quickly 


h'irst 

S TfVpfTcT 

^>U 3 f Tried ; 
known 

Lf'H 

Alchemy 

er-y, q^^fq * 

Pleased 


Pack 

S STaTR: 

Variety 


Visible; 
apparent 

S i-ii'-y 57frqr 

Book 

S 

Secs ; looks 
at 

qq 

Foot 

bo q-JTtrr 

Jly. Bark 

S sMi i'^ 

‘ii-'lf Path 

S ui'jjj 'tfeq 

l>JU Learned 


^^5^3 Son 

^ yy qfWq 

‘-3L Pious 

S qqq 

Air ; wind 

W 

hdower 

i_0:y 

) 5 .b Crystal 

fyXi^ qi.=T^H‘" 

Husband ; 
lover 

»*j qtqT 

Developed 

large 

S ay qJT: 

Water 

S K)U ^ffv^r 

Pupil of 
the eye 

p qr? 

Equal 



" qqq 
*JTq?r 



Word 

S 

S ?ri»T 

jVu 

S lSXj 

S J,+Jj 

S fcT^Sf 

iip ?i5n 


S 3rq 

j^^a. Wf f»? 

i=^Ua. 5r?njfe 
S 

3nT3rn* 

* *00 

uy^lfej. SffTrsftfrT 

5 nrtTT 

S Ja. 

* f’r'tra 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


Ljy^yj Three 


worlds 


Cinnamon 


Ub Thereupon 

&:Lltju\s*y^ Trident 

Sui.^ 

^LJLm^ Muslim 


Humour ; 


mood ; 


merriment ; 

I'hree 


l 3 j«J Horse j 

145 Coloured I 


mark on the: 


forehead 

^b Betel 

U-Cai. 

V 

jJ^L-ij)b 'Fhin loin | 

cX’/a. 

Standing | 

S»^ 

A pot in 1 


which the 

lJ ^ 

V 

candle is 

fixed ! 

1 

S LXacw 

V 

>^vi Repetition j 

of God’s 1 

1 

S 

name j 


A flower 

Locks of ' 


hair ! 

i 

^JU World 


IjJJ Centuries 


Light of the: 


worlds 

I^JU^^bj Three 

)iSb 

worlds 


y Two 



^jb Water 



sjjriT 

^JT 




’ Ages 


Man 


,_y^ 1. Youth 

2. Breast 

sftftT 

Light 

es 

UjA:^ Moonlight 


Fish 

r^arfy 

Painter 


^'lu Painting 


Skin 


"yb Fool 


May you 
live long 


4 ^ liye 


^juJjb Swan 


Partridge 


Ij-i^ Skin 


b;^l Magnet; 
flint 


y Sorrow; 
anxiety 


Moon 


Sandal¬ 

wood 


Pasted 

sandal 


Frown 

UTT (^TR) «ih Ashes 

srt 

yl^ Reflection; 
shadow 



^TX 

Door 


God of 
Love 

7^?T 

B ^7 oy 


^51 






Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


S 

S i_fjO 
S S)0 ^rrf 

S 

S cyjjjo 

S fC'O f^sT^ 

S ,. 1*0 trm 
IjUo irrirr 

S f,fto 

S^y>AO 

S,.j*o «r>r 
S JUw 

g^ 55 R 
^:y60 ^^1- 
S (-4^0 

vS-v&jO 

s ij^o (?t?T) 

pf) xm 

u^h 


viy) 


jat 




Mirror 

Sight; 
union 

Eye 

The name 
of a 

goddess 

'Footh 

I lomage ; 
salutation 


House 

Ran ; made i 
haste 

liurning of | 
aloes 

Earth; kept • 
Earth 

Kindness; 
virtue 

Locks 

High; big i 
River 

J^anip I 

Sight i 

1. Gave 

2, Day 
King 
Heap 

Fortune; 

Zodiacal 

sign 

Season 


S TcfST® 

S 

JL,j 

S lUj T^T 
ctJj 7Tr?i 

i!) 

S Vj) 

S ,.)) ^trr 
S •dJTigsft 


s ^5) 

S tiuAoU ^rf^* 

,U «R 
S fOjL, 

S )iU ?tt»R 

S i-ijL. 

o<-. 

j*.yLsKX«. g;tng'* 

r- ?rT 

S 




Jewels 

Silver 

Mangoes 

Tongue 

Blood 

Red Cloth 

Beautiful 


i cX«/ 

ha. 

tXwL , 






Shape ; 
form 

Tree 
Hair of 
body 

Arrow of 
Hair (on 
the belly) 

Sun 

Sand 

1. '1 asteful 

2. Evident 
Iron 

Name of 
Saraswati 

Ocean 

(river) 

Young deer 

Word 

Always 

Moon 

News 

Equal 

Snake 


^ ^q'STTTcft 




^Dakhini pronunciation ® 

of the word UjJ «5fr?T ®5T®^ 








Word 

S 

< ^ ill 

S JX«, ?ri;5y 

S uj ) y ^ ^^^,<11 
S yi.^ 

s i:>— 5*TST 
vi-s***. writer 

J^LU JSPTTiT 

UL.».u ^r^JTr^r 
S )jJ- 

jio-. r^nTT?: 

S ^IT’3' 

s ^'iTifr 

S ^5r’5U 
S ?rV?TfJTsft 

S yyM, 

>r* 

j.jj^ ^ar 

s ^>rr 

t*y-, fftirr 
' blank 


Meaning 

»Oj^|iAj Creation; 
world 

J Excellent i 
Ear 

Jijii Pleasure; j 
happiness : 
All ; 

Beautiful i 
hair ' 

Full; whole;; 
entire 

Cjii Ocean 
Rosary 
Flower 
With ; in 
company of 

L^C'I Bath, or to 
take bath 
To sprinkle 

Beautiful 
l^* Message : 
UjjJ Adornment; 
Face to face 
Stair-case I 
Pure; clear 
raiglitniiig • 
Good sight 

Sign of 

Zodiac 

Sun 

Brave 

Sun 

jJlsw Moon 

V 

Moon 

V 

5 tcf 


Word 

s )Ljy^ fr^riT 
S »%tl® 

8 |.Iju, ^tTR* 

s 

?rV?f 

ifrJTTrft 

5 TTtT 
<Xi 5R;* 
5Tir? 

« 5 !i' ‘'Ft;; 

j_M.li' SPT^ 


S ,_ 5 C 4 !^ ^rr»f?n' 
^irrt^prr 


8 ^JUi 
8 5 f:#i 

l«ii' 

f,Si 

8 yS W'X 
ni',^ 

uy,f jnfT 


•*?tlIJT 


Meaning 


fiU 

\\orld 

%! 

White 

i'!i' 

IBack 

-'t- 

Cool 


1 lead 


Service 


Pills of 


ambergris 


Body 


Conch 

^‘Uj 

Hand 


Wood 

i uJiisj 
L*' / 

A kind of 


grass for 


making 


ropes 


Woman 


'I'higli or 


lap of the 


husband 


Body 

^i=i- 

\^ogi 

jU»a.) 

Cheek 


Story 


Curly 


locks 

vi^su« 1 lard ; 

dillicuh 

A kind of 
j)erAinie 

Hand 
Camphor 
(j*:^ Skin 

Probably 




Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


S JPTcTR 

fjb:! Creator ; 
God 

h)S fTfii 

Pleasure; 

play 

"PT^ 

Ear 

^jVjS 

lJ!) lyS Name of 

Kanada I 
Ragifii 

S^’Ui.))S f5lT»ft 

^.1^*3 Slender 

woman ; 


Muskpod 1 


iS 'Pouch- 1 

^5" (Jjj) ' 

4iJuL<3l 1 


A tree in | 
Indra’s i 

garden 


Heavenly 

tree 

S i-iXlS ^?j^p 

cfv> Spot; scar 

S^J,V^ TeiTR 

Auspicious; 

happy 

Sj-i 

A white 
lotus (lily) 
that ex¬ 

pands its 
petals dur- ; 
ing the i 

night and ; 
closes them ! 
during the ! 
day 1 

S tS-Ui’ 

Throat j 

SjaUi ^iSTT 

Elephant > 


llodice 1 

SlS^J 

fS Few; small j 


3 STS 

* 





S LSiS *1)1*. Gold 

S Ifi Well 

3 „J Ten 
millions 

j_ 5 jbUj,U Name of 
a sculptor 

>*« Verse 

S j-cLi Poet 

s ^_g<XiS A fragrant 

flower 

j_ 5 )(i 4 ^ i-JI) Name of 

Kedara 

melody 

S sU^ Rays 

%?T JW Hair 

S Saffron 

Jj.2^ 5Fvrr?r «}MSjS a silvery 

mountain 

nm 1)4^ Pot 

Secret; 
concealed 

^TSf Elephant 

yi Ijj IJig; res¬ 

pectable 

Master 

JT»T5T Sky 

Virtue 

,_ 5 J^ ’PTTcfl' I'k' Name of 

Ganesh 

liAS rf^r Cheeks 

i-OS rfrr River 

Ganges 


*%^T 




Word 


Meaning 


i 


Word 


Meaning 


’TtT 

(hi 

S 

Ucs^ ^zr 
S IsJ WoofT 

57 ^ 55 ^- 

^Jd ^rpT 

i_JjJ <rtl'!( 

S 

mirff 
i_SajI<« rTrcT^T 
lU 

jl:^'U JTrJTTT^ 

S ^ 

S IT^ 

S i>J.<« JTEIT 
S 

ITT®^ 

*5y«r>T 


ci?f3 Lineage ; i 

S 

parentage ‘ 


White 


Rainbow 


Sun 


1. 'rreasure 

lS^ 

2. Clouds ; 

yC^ 

3. Dense 


jxijid ik'iis : 


^Jb Sand 


Modesty ; 


sliame 

S 

y 

Sign; 

LjCy^ 

feature 

S 

Writes 


c :-^>’5 Time; 

S 

moment 

^jkSiiiX'* 

)lo Love; 

S 

affection 

S 

^S\ Lye 


b:yc 

S y£jy^'^ 

Llepliant 


Garland 


Cat 

S 



^/<v3l Man 


^jUw/ 4 Intoxi- ■ 


cation i 


Ly3f^-,£, Wine; love 


Ua^ Middle 

\ 

' s 

Beetle 

s ^ 

fy4 Wax 

S tiU 

Senseless 

S )U 

1 

»iTT3lfT 

®JRiTT 

‘irresr 



JTiTJT 

A musical 

instrument; 

drum 


;b Wind 

> * 

*n?^TcfV 

o 

LJ.A Smiling 

o 

.C'j^ I’ace 

The moon- 
8i5A:wCi light com- 
^,’..^,Ady^ ing from 
ej^^Ay^ l)ehind the 
clouds 


Rose-water 

iTtrcTr- 

^y'* 1 'ea rl 

H’T 

^ Soul; life ; 

heart 

itr?T 

y^ House 


Milky way 


yyi^ Circle 

»rirvj' 

Auspicious; 

pleasure 


i^yy^Jy4^ Attractive ; 


beautiful 

TO* 

Picture 

cs 

Fool 

rT% 

Tree 


Big 


Earth 

niv 

Name of 

a mountain 


Cloud 

ift?r 

Fisl' 

5TK 

3 iy Sound 

JTR* 

Woman 


’ *r? 

«JTTfr 

J 55 



Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


i 


s ju ifm 

JjiJjU Stalk of 1 

lotus j 

UW pRT 

Always; j 
daily 


^)bu Constella- ! 
tion of stars' 

S y nx 

Man 1 

S J^y 

Clear I 

^ 1 

S ^ fj^r* 

i-.!) Night 1 


Moon ! 

*XI 

Nail * 

S ;m 

City I 

S !T5ft!T 

J)AJ Lotus 1 


Sitting 1 

a*5V 

Truly | 

i S >**; 

Eye i 


))i5ll< Offering; 
sacrifice 

ts4i ’M 

Black j 

S 

Eye 


I 


i 

! 

i 


‘sjjrsr 


(^Ij “TR^ 

^Iscj To play on 

i-l) wrai 

Ij^ Dress 

S iJfj ^PP 

A name of 
Saraswati 

ftWRT® 

Scholar 

jX-) 

Dress 


jjXii) Lives 


A name of 
Gancsh 

^0) 

Animal 

s 

Lion 


^!) Ashes 

UOij 

Brahman 

S ^Jj 

Moon 

.ij* IT? 

— 

tS-SAwA 

^Jb IJlephant 

S 

Hand 

S }<Jt> 

Moon 

[s,.<* ^ 

•Uu Gold 

S fUJti 

o>*« Cool; ICC 







II. Additional Words. 


Word 


i 

Meaning Word 


S STTOTTi 

S ^>T 

p sr-rrl 

(JH 

S c>^'7 

S ar^'f^T* 

arrd 

A 3r[feT?r 

UKj>i>i arfsTspriTT 

3 rr 9 ?:rJT 

P ^7))! sTTirr^t 

a*))' 




S uJ.’f j5-^f 3renr 

A 5^Pf 

S y^l mx 
3 rriT>r 
5 -^ srnir 


Attendant fairies 
of Indra 

Ornaments;deco- ; 
rations 

A kind of musical | 

instrument 

Musician 

Creation ; origin 
Would hold ; 
would raise 
Fixed 
Is 

Resurrection 
To increase , 

Excess 

Possess; have 
Descending from ! 
the higher notes ; 
to the lower 
A seed that burns ; 
very quickly | 

'Fhe angel dcpu« | 
led to blow the ‘ 
trumpet on the 
Day of Judgement 
The eight parts 
of the body 
Tunes; melodies 
Immortal 
Amen 
To bring 


S 






)V[ 


(V)A.>jf 

3 ;? 


>D 






SIU 

IIHT 


STR 


fsrirt 

Ua.|j^ 

fTOSIJTT 





h-ty. 




SU4J4 


o^^y 


/> 4 f 




S 

fvTOT 




Butin the book it is used in the opposite 
sense. 'I'he renowned Urdu poct» Sarda 
in the followirij:? line from his Qasidah, 
has used the word in the same Sense as in 
the Kitab-i-Nauras 


^ U 






Meaning 


Darkness 
An iron goad or 
hook for driving 
elephants 
Unrevealed 

Resemblance 

Aloes 

Inauspicious 

Path 

A vessel to hold 
a lamp for pro¬ 
tecting it from 
the wind 
A medical herb 

Wind 

Would issue 
To enjoy 
Colour 

Separated from 
his beloved 
Rubble 

Lotus 

Woman 

A part of the 

body 

Out 

Thoughts 

iJegg‘''g 

'I’o worsfiip 

* 3 rf 5 r 


157 




Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


S 


Destroying 


mm 

Tambourine 


W 

Skilful 



Music 

Sv-f^ 


Pleasure; 

iJJii 


A little; some 



enjoyment 

1 

3 V 

(*rTT) 

Shore 

S 

e\ 

The whole world; 

K,3 

«ff 

From; with 

L)*eV 


the entire earth 


Deceit 


Behind; after¬ 
wards 



Place 



P'ans 

1 - 

h: 

Call; cry 

,X!b 

mT 

One who drinks 

s Ju^ 

srqr 

Rosary to repeal 
the name of God 

S ijyh 

'imV 

Hand 



I'estivity 

s ,+Ase 

f'TflTJR* 

Yellow cloth 

P 

(c3^) 



'Tfeirt 

Ready-made 


A musical instru- 


75nr> 

betel leaves 



ment 

1 *S 

Would send 



S 

'iftisfl' 

A beautiful lady 



Master of light 


Tfctfr 

^>e- 

mm 

To emanate ; to 


One who loves 


issue forth 


qr^JT 

Shrill 



To shine 



Light 


0 

Would fear 

f'fi 

^r^fiT 

Full moon 


§fij 

Locks ; tresses 


qij^r 

To dawn 

J«- 

5ft^ 

A note in music 


'BTTr 

A period of three ; 



To live; life 



hours 

c. V 


Wish 



Again 



Lightning 


To see : 

S 


Heart 


V 


7?T?rr 

To dress 


f^q?r 

Would see; seeing 


eTR 

Time | 

S pus^ 


Wonderful feats 

y 

cTT 

Under 

s 


Champa 

ut'^ly 

mm 

I fear 

LSiA 


Harp or Guitar 

S 


Shiva, the three- 1 



Fine 


eyed God | 



Enthusiasm 

1 ^) 5 *^ 

gwr?#r 

Veena made of ! 

Slea. 


Leave 



gourd ! 

1 



Beauty; grace 

<Trr«r 



*v^-- 
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Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 


"t 

'"C'PV ^ 

lapsT 

Graceful 

s )4?H^ 

050* 

c\ 

Eye 

A 

F 

^ 1 

Houri ! 



A musical instru¬ 
ment 

A 


Name of a ' 
prophet 1 

p-»^ 


Sweat 

45|0 

(5T«r) 

Grapes 

S )i>J|o 

?Tf^* 

Poverty 

A Oslo 


David ! 



Mercy; effect * 

! 

V})tr^ 

?Rr^ 

Ten incarnations ■ 

I 

of Lord Vishnu 


f5?r 

As for example ! 



Enemy I 

)()0 


House 

^1*0 


A class of average ' 
musician 


Ji35y 

<0 

Constellation i 


gXJT 

One who catches;; 
remover i 



Earth 

UUrfS 

#T 

Wrath; pride 

AifJjwJijO 

:?5r3>T?r 

The 11th month 
of the Hijra Year j 

S >-'') 

tF^® 

Sun 1 


T^rrsr 

A musical instru¬ 
ment 

cS*i> 


Ascending from 1 
the lower notes to | 
the higher ; 

S 


Breath 


*TfW 


S 


Auspicious or 
morning 



Fine 

Uj* ^ 

5>TI 

To sacrifice one’s 
life 



Drenched in vari¬ 
ous colours 



Warrior 


?r^ricT 

Skilful 

P 


Distinguished 



With full atten¬ 
tion ; by giving a 
patient hearing 



Moon 

A tU. 

r?nFr 

Seal 



Alexander 



Hesitation 

S 

H>I5T® 

Auspicious 

S jjUiJiXUi 


Keligioiis wor¬ 
ship ; nightfall; 
twilight 

S 


Battle 


ff^Rirr 

Decorated 


^"fir 

Collyriurn 



Line of the colly- 
rium or antimony 



with; from 

s 


Throne 

A uJ^ 


Greatness 



Darkness 



Bladder (?) 

A 


Covering 

A 


Possessor; holder 

b 


Paper 

- - - - 

_ .. 

. - -- 


7 

?T^TTT 


6 

f^T?T?r 
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Word 


Meaning 


Word 


Meaning 




Lover 



A beggar's bowl 


« 

Some 


fiRTW?r 

Dress 

lA^ySS 

*f^r^cT 

Musician 

P -U 

e 


A musical instru¬ 
ment ; kamancha 

fXSi 

^?«r 

Story 

s 

5fr^?r 

Cold 


sifiT 

Corner 

5'^ 

^rf 

Pit 


#3Rr 

Perplexed 

S CL>)iS 


Reputation 



I low 

S 


IJaughtiness 

WjrfjS 


To embrace 



Fishinghook 


»Tf?r^?r 

<d 

Musician 

S„5 


Low pitch 



To hold 1 

JW3«^ 

^r?qr^ 

Watch I 


irg; 

Of long hair; j 

title of a saint 


^r?r 

Darling 

iS^iS^ 

^Z^E 

Besmeared 

LSi 

5yjT 

Till; up to 

pJ 

^yjTR 

Fetters 


fe^JT^FT 

Writer | 



Lac 1 

nJ 

^8 

Low pitch 1 

^_y;u 


Gardener 

U)'* 

TFF5T 

Respect 


j6o 



»Tnr 

Middle 

S 

iTsinr 

A note in the 
octave 



A place in sanc¬ 
tuary of Kaba 



The King or 
Queen of the 
world 

LuX« 

JT?rr 

Pertaining to 
heart 



Pearls 

ItJfM 

rnffr^TT 

Pearls 


?rrf 

String; twisted 
thread 

U^xJJU 


Royal pearl 

s ;X«»; 


Star 

S JUy- 

M^rr 

Pure; clear 

A ul’^<au> 

5T>T'^fr 

o 

Triumph 



To go away 

U-X' 

r?F^?FfFf 

To come out 



h'avour 

1)1,j 

?F5FF?F 

Bent down 



Kindness 


^FT 

Sacrifice 


f 

A musical ins¬ 
trument 

S LS»A,OMjb 


Name of a 
Nakshatra 

P ftljuSb 

f^^FTF 

Namesake 


^JT^RT 

Ilanuman 


m-Jit 

'Phis 

A 


Joseph 
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